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LONDON  30TH  JUNE  1992 


To  my  dearest  Vivien,  Peter,  Monique,  Alexi,  Jessica,  Matthew,  Sophie,  Simon  and  Jonathan  - 
Pon-  May  God  Bless  You.  Also  a  special  thank  you  to  you  Peter  and  Alexi  for  encouraging  me  to 
write  all  this  down  and  last,  but  not  least  Pola  with  special  thanks  for  everything  she  has  done  for 
me. 

The  dates  and  historical  facts  have  not  been  researched  properly.  There  might  be  some 
inaccuracies.  All  the  names  of  my  family  and  friends  are  correct  except  for  those  people  I  met  in 
passing  and  to  whom  I  gave  fictitious  ones.  But  the  whole  story  is  true  and  I  have  written  it  down 
as  far  as  I  can  remember. 

There  are  a  few  people  whom  I  need  to  mention  specially  for  their  courage  and  for  their  help  in  the 
most  dangerous  years  of  the  war; 

Roman,  Irena  Kierszniewslti 
Prof.  &  Mrs,  Kostrzewa 
Marian  Redowski  and  Irena  Sturm 
Marysia  Jasia  and  Stefan  Cucker 

Also  Eva  Mietek  and  Hanka  Rubinski  as  well  as  our  host  in  Bobrowruki,  Mr  Kunat 
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CHAPTER  1:-  THE  END  OF  THE  WAR  MAY  1945 

(rev  3.L94) 


The  day  stays  clearly  in  my  mind.  I  left  BobrowniJd  where  I  was  with  my  friends  at  the  time  very 
early  in  the  morning  and  I  reached  Warsaw  at  noon.  I  found  myself  on  the  way  to  Praga  on  a  visit 
to  my  surviving  aunt  Eva  and  also  some  old  dear  friends.  Although  Praga  was  an  integral  part  of 
Warsaw  in  the  pre  war  years,  it  was  always  acknowledged  as  the  poorer  sister  of  the  capital  located 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Vistula.  But  at  that  point  of  time,  Praga  in  faa  was  very  litde  damaged 
and  consequendy  more  people  hved  there.  Walking  fast  to  reach  my  aunt’s  place,  I  was  suddenly 
very  surprised  when  bells  began  to  ring,  many  bells  at  once;  it  seemed  to  me  like  all  the  church 
bells  of  Warsaw  were  ringing  in  unison.  I  happened  to  pass  a  square  when  the  sound  started.  It 
was  I  think  the  15th  May  and  people  began  suddenly  to  cry;  'it  is  the  end  of  the  war'.  At  first  many 
of  us  seemed  stunned,  half  beheving,  half  not,  somehow  shy  and  then  the  reality  of  the  unceasing 
ringing  bells  made  it  certain.  We  had  felt  that  the  war  was  coming  to  an  end  but,  when  it  actually 
happened,  we  seemed  surprised.  People  began  mnning  into  the  square  to  join  those  of  us  already 
there,  shouting  and  crying  at  the  same  time;  total  strangers  a  minute  ago,  friends  now,  embracing 
each  other  and  kissing  at  the  same  time,  some  dancing  with  joy. 

I  stood  there  somehow  unbelieving  that  it  really  was  the  end  of  that  dreadful  war.  The  reality  that 
we  were  at  last  free  was  so  unbearable  that  I  had  to  touch  and  hold  my  throat,  as  if  not  to  choke 
with  emotion.  We  are  free,  we  all  cried,  free,  free. 

I 

My  heart  pounded  with  joy,  when  suddenly  my  thoughts  were  overcast  by  the  memory  of  all  those 
dear  to  me  and  loved  ones  who  were  not  there  ....  all  who  perished  so  terribly  ....  I  felt  this 
dreadful  shame  of  what  was  done  to  us  and  to  those  who  did  not  survive  and  the  reality  of  it  all, 
that  it  could  never  be  the  same.  A  terrible  sadness  embraced  me,  the  sun,  which  so  blissful  a 
minute  before,  shadowed  suddenly  and  in  that  warm  May  day.  I  shuddered  at  my  memories  and 
felt  unbearable  pain  in  my  heart. 

I  felt  I  must  write  it  all  down  for  people  who  did  not  know  what  was  done  to  us  and  for  the 
children  to  come,  to  prevent  things  like  those  from  happening  ever,  ever  again....  But  it  took  me 
50  years  to  begin  to  write  at  all. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  it  was  so  difficult  for  me  to  write  about  my  war  experiences,  especially 
as  I  made  a  vow  that  if  I  survived,  I  would  tell  what  it  had  been  like.  After  all  I  remember  most  of 
it  and  will  never  forget  it  either.  But  when  it  came  to  actually  writing  50  years  after  these  events,  I 
found  it  difficult  to  start.  What  prevented  me  ??  But  then  I  came  across  a  book  by  Primo  Levi 
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called  "The  Awakening"  where  on  page  two,  just  at  the  beginning,  I  found  in  his  eloquent  words 
the  reason  for  my  reluctance  to  re-awaken  old  wounds  by  writing  of  what  had  happened  to  our 
people  and  the  shame  of  it  all. 

"It  was  the  shame  we  knew  so  weU,  the  shame  that  drowned  us  after  selection  and  every  time  we 
had  to  watch,  or  submit  to,  some  outrage;  the  shame  the  German's  did  not  know,  that  the  just 
man's  experience  at  another  man's  crime;  have  been  introduced  irrevocably  into  the  world  of  things 
that  exist  and  that  his  will  for  good  should  have  proved  too  weak  or  null,  and  should  not  have 
availed  in  defence. 

So  for  us  even  the  hour  of  liberty  ran  out  grave  and  muffled,  and  filled  our  souls  with  joy  and  yet 
with  a  painful  sense  of  pudency,  so  that  we  should  have  liked  to  wash  our  conscience  and  our 
memories  clean  from  the  foulness  that  lay  upon  them;  and  also  with  anguish,  because  we  felt  that 
this  pure  enough  to  rub  out  our  past,  and  that  the  scars  of  outrage  would  remain  forever,  and  in  the 
memories  of  those  who  saw  it,  and  the  places  where  it  occurred  and  the  stories  we  should  tell  of. 
Because,  and  this  is  the  awful  privilege  of  our  generation  and  our  people,  no  one  better  than  us  has 
ever  been  able  to  grasp  the  incurable  nature  of  the  offence,  that  spreads  like  contagion.  It  is  foolish 
to  think  that  human  justice  can  eradicate  it.  It  is  an  inexhaustible  font  of  evil;  it  breaks  the  body  of 
the  spirit  of  the  submerged,  it  stifles  them  and  renders  them  abject;  it  returns  as  ignominy  upon  the 
oppressors,  it  perpetuates  itself  as  hatred  among  the  survivors,  and  swarms  around  in  a  thousand 
ways,  against  the  very  will  and  as  the  thirst  for  revenge,  as  moral  capitulation,  as  denial,  as 
weariness,  as  renunciation. 

These  things,  at  the  time  blurred,  and  felt  by  most  of  us  no  more  than  an  unexpected  attack  of 
moral  fatigue,  accompanied  the  joy  of  the  liberation  for  us.  This  is  why  few  of  us  who  survived 
this  war  could  not  take  part  in  the  joy  of  true  celebration."  Primo  Levi :  The  Awakening  Page  2 

Primo  Levi's  books  have  a  very  prominent  place  in  my  modest  library.  First,  because  they  speak  to 
my  heart  and  the  suffering  I  have  also  endured.  Second,  because  they  are  written  beautifully  and 
one  can  read  them  again  and  again.  They  deal  with  and  about  all  kinds  of  real  people  with  kindness 
and  understanding  and  also  they  are  humorous.  Through  his  books  Primo  Levi  has  so  endeared 
himself  to  me,  so  when  he  died,  I  think  in  1985  or  so,  I  felt  a  personal  loss  of  a  ver>'  dear  friend 
passing  away. 

Primo  Levi  was  an  Italian  Jew,  a  doctor  of  chemistry  by  profession,  who  in  1942  was  taken  from 
his  native  land  to  Auschwitz  (Oswiecim).  He  eventually  survived  the  war  and  was  very  ill  for 
many  years  after  .  It  took  him  a  long  time  after  the  liberation  to  reach  his  native  land  and  to  re¬ 
assume  a  normal  life.  Firstly  he  wrote  articles  in  La  Stampa  newspaper,  then  started  writing  books 
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each  more  brilliant  and  poignant  and  true  than  the  last.  I  wiU  never  forget  him...  I  have  quoted  a 
paragraph  from  "The  Awakening"  in  full  as  it  represents  what  I  feel  but  could  not  express  more 
beautifully  and  because  it  finds  a  profound  echo  in  my  heart. 
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CHAPTER  2:-  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  MY  FAMILY 


I  was  bom  on  a  frosty  afternoon  on  the  2nd  February  1920  at  26  Nowogrodzka  street  in  Warsaw 
into  a  middle  class  Jewish  family  which  being  neither  too  rich  nor  too  poor,  did  not  bother  much 
about  money.  My  parents  had  a  spacious  apartment  in  this  fashionable  part  of  the  town,  a  step 
away  from  Marshalkowski  street  which  was  the  grandest  part  of  town.  I  suppose  my  parents  chose 
the  place  because  the  train  to  Milanowek,  where  my  father  had  his  business,  was  within  easy 
reach.  The  streets  around  us  were  very  hvely,  full  of  all  kinds  of  beautiful  shops  and  lovely  old 
18th  and  19th  Century  houses.  I  remember  the  red  buses  which  busily  passed  in  all  directions  and 
which  were  very  spacious  inside  with  plenty  of  seats.  It  was  still  the  age  when  a  woman  could 
dress  elegandy  and  could  count  on  a  man  giving  up  his  place  to  her  so  that  she  could  sit 
comfortably.  Nearby  were  excellent  restaurants  of  all  kinds,  plenty  of  cinemas  with  international 
films  and  night  clubs  where  people  liked  to  dance  till  morning.  On  the  comer  of  Nowogrodzka  and 
Marshalkowska  street  was  an  old  fashioned  but  very  elegant  pharmacy.  In  the  niche  at  the  entrance 
always  stood  a  blind  man  with  a  white  stick  who  held  a  dog  on  a  leash.  He  had  a  leather  strap  held 
over  his  shoulders  and  a  tray  full  of  cigarettes  and  matches.  Each  time  I  went  to  buy  something  at 
the  pharmacy  I  stopped  to  buy  matches  from  him.  Years  later  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war  I  met 
this  very  man  in  very  different  circumstances...  Warsaw  was  like  Paris  one  of  the  most  romantic 
cities  of  the  world.  It  had  style,  gaiety  and  charm.  The  cafes  were  always  full  of  people  gossiping, 
theatres  performed  interesting  and  modem  plays  as  well  as  classics  from  world  literature.  The 
concert  halls  played  excellent  music  to  full  houses.  There  were  charming  gardens  with  fabulous 
trees,  romantic  statues  and  monuments.  The  river  Vistula  ran  from  the  far  north  of  Poland  and 
meandered  through  the  countiy  in  an  S  shaped  form.  In  Warsaw  it  divided  the  town  into  two  parts 
-  Praga  and  Warsaw  proper.  On  each  side  of  the  river  were  beautiful  banks  and  promenades.  It 
was  a  city  we  all  loved  and  cherished. 

The  entrance  to  our  house  led  through  a  cobbled  yard  guarded  by  a  heavy  wooden  door.  It  was 
locked  at  10  o'clock  and  one  had  to  ring  for  the  concierge  to  open  and  one  had  to  give  her  a  tip, 
else  this  ever  suspicious  woman  could  be  very  difficult  Inside,  four  taU  houses  stood  facing  each 
other  around  the  courtyard.  Each  apartment  had  a  black  wrought  iron  balcony  decorated  with 
flowers  as  was  usual  in  many  countries  of  Europe.  The  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  yard  gave  us  shade 
in  the  summer  days  and  peoplq  often  stopped  and  sat  under  it  on  a  bench  and  gossiped  about  their 
neighbours. 

Each  house  had  at  least  five  storeys.  We  lived  on  the  left  hand  side  on  the  fourth  floor.  When  we 
were  children,  my  brothers  and  1,  we  used  to  run  up  these  stairs  in  a  race  to  reach  the  top  first.  We 
came  up  breathless  and  had  to  calm  down  before  ringing  the  bell,  or  would  get  a  good  hiding  from 
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my  stepmother  Rosa.  There  was  no  lift  of  course  and  none  was  anticipated.  The  flat  was  spacious 
enough  for  all  of  us,  even  in  the  later  years  of  my  father's  second  marriage  with  more  children  and 
we  lived  there  until  1938.  My  mother  was  a  beautiful  woman,  slim,  her  dark  brown  hair  worn  high 
in  a  style  which  was  soft  round  the  face  and  swept  up  to  the  top  in  the  fashion  of  the  day.  She  had 
an  olive  complexion  and  large  beautiful  brown  eyes.  She  went  to  a  'finishing  school'  for  young 
ladies,  intellectually  inadequate,  but  where  she  learned  all  the  social  graces  and  the  skills  of 
housekeeping.  She  was  one  of  six  in  the  Kahane  household.  There  were  two  sisters  and  four 
brothers.  Debborah  was  a  great  help  to  her  mother,  who  had  a  difficult  task  in  bringing  up  a  large 
and  unruly  family.  Sometimes  my  grandparents  would  take  my  mother  on  holiday  with  them  to 
Marienbad,  Karlsbad  or  Vienna.  On  other  occasions  she  was  left  in  charge  of  the  household  and, 
with  the  help  of  a  faithful  maid,  had  to  look  after  four  mischievous  young  men,  a  younger  sister 
and  a  dog.  The  dog  was  the  apple  of  my  Grandfather's  eye.  The  boys  would  play  my  mother  up  so 
much  that  she  would  beat  them  with  a  stick,  but  even  then  she  would  not  win  as  thev  would  hide 
on  top  of  very  large  wardrobes  where  she  could  not  reach  them. 

She  adored  the  opportunity  of  dressing  up  in  lovely  clothes  which  showed  her  slim  figure  and  of 
being  admired  in  her  huge  beautiful,  flowery  hats. 

Three  of  my  four  uncles  were  nothing  but  trouble  to  my  poor  grandmother.  They  were  very 
colourful  characters.  Good  looking,  they  smoked  a  lot,  flirted  and  gambled.  Evenmaily,  one 
emisrated  to  Argentina  in  1930,  the  second  to  Paris  soon  after  and  the  third  to  Palestine  where  later 
I  met  him  and  his  family  frequently.  The  best,  kindest  and  most  intelligent  uncle  remained  with  us 
in  Warsaw.  During  the  war  he  escaped  to  the  Russian  teiritories  and  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to 
Siberia.  How  he  survived  almost  naked  in  the  forests  was  even  a  surprise  to  him.  After  the  war, 
having  lost  his  wife  and  son,  he  married  a  French  woman  and  also  moved  to  Paris  where  he  was 
immensely  happy  with  her  but  unfortunately  died  rather  young.  Pola  Simon  and  I  visited  them 
there  before  his  death  in  the  1950's. 

In  the  tradition  of  a  middle  class  Jewish  family,  my  mother  could  only  marry  with  approval  of  her 
parents.  She  was  introduced  to  my  father  as  a  young  man,  rather  shy  in  his  traditional  Jewish  suit. 

I  know  that  he  adored  this  lovely  girl  from  the  moment  he  met  her.  It  is  difficult  to  know  my 
mother’s  feelings.  She  was  much  more  sophisticated  and  a  girl  from  the  capital  while  my  father 
was  only  a  country  bumpkin.  But  by  all  accounts  she  made  him  a  wonderful  wife  whatever  her 
feelings  for  him  might  have  been. 

My  sister  Pola  was  bom  in  1912  in  the  Nowogrodzka  Street  apartment  and  eight  years  later  I  was 
bom  there  too.  Soon  after  my  birth,  my  mother  became  a  victim  of  the  infamous  Spanish 
'influenza'  epidemic  and  soon  after  became  ill  with  tuberculosis.  This  was  the  most  dreaded 
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disease  of  the  dme.  When  it  became  apparent  that  she  could  not  care  any  longer  for  her  family  in 
her  own  home  even  with  the  help  of  the  domestic  staff,  my  grandmother  took  her  and  us  two  girls 
to  her  large  apartment  on  Pavia  Street  My  mother  was>given  the  best  bedroom  in  the  flat  and  a 
nurse  to  look  after  her.  Pola  later  told  me  how  I,  a  one  year  old  baby  and  hardly  able  to  walk , 
would  often  run  to  my  mother's  room  for  comfort  and  attention.  I  used  to  hide  under  her  bed  until 
the  nurse  found  me  and  lead  me  outside.  Sometimes  my  mother  would  embrace  me  tenderly,  her 
large  dark  eyes  beautiful  and  feverish,  knowing  that  she  would  soon  leave  me  unprotected  by  her 
care.  She  must  have  suffered  a  great  deal. 

It  was  then,  that  all  four  of  my  four  uncles  went  down  with  typhoid.  I  do  not  know  why  they  were 
not  sent  to  a  hospital  as  we  had  many  good  ones  in  Warsaw,  but  obviously  my  grandmother  did 
not  want  to  send  them  away  and  decided  to  look  after  them  at  home.  Life  became  very  difficult  in 
the  Kahane  household.  With  my  mother  desperately  ill  and  the  four  strapping  boys  in  bed,  my 
grandmother  could  not  have  had  much  time  to  look  after  a  small  baby.  Pola  being  eight  was 
considered  less  of  a  problem.  My  grandmother  conceived  the  idea  of  sending  me  to  my  father's 
parents  in  Makow  as  they  were  a  large  household  and  were  very  well  off.  My  father  could  not  be 
of  much  help  to  my  grandmother  as  his  thoughts  were  taken  only  with  his  desperately  ill  wife.  The 
household  in  Novogrodzka  was  in  disarray,  his  business  was  neglected  and  full  of  grief  he  agreed 
to  sending  me  away,  hoping  I  would  be  better  off  with  his  unmarried  sister  and  his  parents. 

My  father  came  from  a  completely  different  background.  He  too  was  one  of  six  children  brought 
up  in  the  country^  estates.  From  a  few  photographs  miraculously  saved  by  my  family  in  Palestine,  I 
can  see  a  youngish  man  in  his  early  20's  in  Jewish  clothes,  shy  ,  slim,  of  medium  height  and  with 
a  pleasant  smile.  I  cannot  imagine  that  my  mother's  first  encounter  with  this  young  man  could  have 
impressed  her.  Yet  he  was  gentle,  kind  and  a  loving  man  and  I  thought  him  rather  handsome.  He 
was  very  gifted  with  all  kinds  of  things  and  energetic  as  well  as  hard  working.  He  had  the  bluest 
eyes  I  have  ever  seen,  the  colour  of  those  sweet  blue  flowers  you  can  see  in  the  com  fields.  He  had 
a  slightly  turned  up  mouth  and  blonde  hair,  which  at  a  very  early  age  turned  completely  grey.  After 
a  few  years  of  his  marriage  to  my  mother  and  under  her  influence,  he  abandoned  his  traditional 
Jewish  dress  for  the  European  style.  He  also  grew  a  small  beard  and  became  rather  distinguished. 
My  father  was  trained  in  the  family  forestry  business  and  had  enormous  knowledge  of  woods  and 
timber  in  the  countryside.  He  eventually  established  a  large  mill  in  Milanowek  near  to  Warsaw  and 
the  business  prospered.  He  always  amazed  us  children  with  the  knowledge  he  had  learned  from 
hismother  of  making  all  sorts  of  preserves  from  fmit  and  vegetables  and  winemaking  which  was  a 
special  source  of  pride  to  him.  His  various  wines  held  in  huge  jars  in  special  places  were  a  great 
source  of  pleasure  for  the  whole  family  on  festive  occasions.  But  now  he  was  a  broken  man. 
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My  grandmother  Kahane  employed  a  bright,  young  country  girl  called  Janina  to  take  me  to  my 
father’s  parents  in  Makow.  The  girl  had  a  very  pleasant  appearance  and  kind  nature.  My 
grandmother  brought  her  home  and  instructed  her  as  quickly  as  possible  on  how  to  take  care  of  a 
small  child  especially  on  a  long  train  journey.  Janina  had  a  bright  and  cheerful  nature  and  was  also 
willing  to  learn.  After  a  while  my  grandmother  felt  that  the  girl  was  ready  to  undertake  the  journey. 
She  provided  her  with  money,  instructions  on  how  to  reach  Makow  and  gave  her  a  letter  of 
explanation  to  introduce  Janina  and  me  to  them.  This  was  to  be  the  fost  they  would  hear  on  the 
subject  of  our  visit.  We  set  off  on  our  journey  leaving  my  family  and  my  sister  Pola  who  I  do  not 
remember  seeing  again  for  six  years. 

Poor  Janina  knew  little  of  what  was  expected  of  her.  Makow  was  a  small  town  on  the  river  Narev 
in  beautiful  country  side.  There  were  many  small  towns  tike  it  all  along  the  river  banks.  In  the 
town  hved  an  equal  number  of  gentiles  and  Jews  in  comparative  peace,  earning  their  livelihood  off 
the  surrounding  land  in  health  and  quiet  prosperity.  My  own  family  was  not  exception.  My 
grandparents  Hindele  and  Lazar  Rubin  had  a  large  household,  land,  orchards  and  servants  to  help. 
My  grandfather  was  busy  with  his  estates,  mills  and  other  business,  while  my  grandmother  ruled 
the  household  with  an  efficient  and  firm  hand  They  had  three  sons  and  four  daughters,  all  married 
except  for  one  son  Jacob,  my  uncle,  who  later  emigrated  to  Palestine,  and  a  daughter  Fela,  my 
aunt,  who  married  much  later  and  went  to  America  just  before  the  war  after  the  death  of  her 
parents.  The  daughters,  even  one  who  hved  in  Belgium  often  came  over  with  their  children  and 
stayed  in  the  Rubin  household  for  long  vacations.  The  house  was  spacious  and  run  in  the  of 
'upstairs  downstairs'  style,  it  was  spotlessly  clean  (which  was  a  trait  all  of  us  inherited)  and 
pleasantly  furnished  in  contemporary  style.  It  was  1921,  just  after  Poland  declared  Independence 
from  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia.  Times  were  difficult  and  occasionally  dangerous  with  army 
units  disbanded  and  dispersed  in  all  directions  roaming  the  countryside.  Often  these  small  bands  of 
hungry  soldiers  would  force  their  way  into  various  households  to  rob  them.  Hindele  Rubin  was 
ner/ous  of  the  situation  and  she  and  the  family  guarded  the  household  carefully.  My  father  greatly 
resembled  his  mother.  She  was  always  very  elegantly  dressed  and  wore  a  beautiful  pear  shaped 
pearl  suspended  on  a  black  velvet  ribbon  high  on  her  neck.  She  too  was  blonde  and  had  the 
cornflower  blue  eyes.  She  was  nervous  by  nature  and  rather  stem,  but  could  at  times  be  very 
affectionate.  The  daughters  and  the  maids  cooked  forever  for  the  large  family  and  made  all  kindsof 
jams,  preserves  and  pickles  and  wonderful  wine.  They  had  a  good  life....  This  was  the  household 

f 

Janina  and  I  made^our  way  to.... 

Poor  Janina  tired  after  a  long  journey,  perhaps  partly  by  a  horse  cart,  and  carrying  a  small  crying 
child  eventually  found  her  way  to  the  Rubin  house  in  Makow.  At  fu*st  my  grandparents  did  not 
know  who  we  were,  having  had  no  prior  notice  of  our  coming.  Obviously  Janina  produced  the 
letter  from  my  grandmother  Kahane.  The  reaction  was  of  outrage;  the  Rubin  family  was  appalled  at 
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the  audacity  of  the  other  family  in  sending  two  unwelcome  guests,  especially  a  small  baby,  thereby 
threatening  the  established  order  and  the  considerable  peace  in  their  household-  They  were 
altogether  unaffected  by  the  tragedy  of  their  son’s  life  and  my  mother’s  fatal  illness  and  were  not 
moved  by  my  vulnerability  or  innocence.  They  thought  only  about  themselves  and  the  possible 
disruption  of  their  lives. 

In  unison,  all  the  family  decided  to  send  us  back  to  Warsaw.  They  allowed  Janina  and  me  to  rest 
for  a  short  while,  to  wash  our  clothes  and  and  then  dispatched  us  back  by  the  same  route.  Of 
course,  being  so  small  I  have  no  memory  of  these  events,  but  later  Janina,  who  stayed  with  us  for 
many  years,  and  various  aunts  related  the  story  to  me, . 

One  morning,  quite  unexpectedly,  Janina  found  herself  rather  anxiously  back  at  the  Kahane 
household  again.  Although  my  mother  was  already  in  a  sanatorium  in  Otwok,  a  special  hospital  for 
tuberculosis  patients,  my  uncles  were  only  just  recovering  and  the  household  was  still  in  disarray. 

My  grandmother  Kahane  could  not  belive  that  we  had  not  been  accepted  by  the  Rubin  family  and  at 
first  thought  there  must  have  been  some  sort  of  mistake.  But  even  after  Janina’s  explanation  of 
how  we  had  been  rejected  she  did  not  abandon  her  original  plan.  She  made  Janina  understand  how 
important  it  was  for  me  to  be  brought  up  in  the  country  under  the  other  family’s  care  and  not  to  be 
emotionally  disturbed  by  the  tragic  events  occuring  in  her  household.  Janina  was  obviously  a  good 
and  kind  girl  and  she  liked  grandma  Kahane.  She  stayed  for  a  while  resting  and  then  undertook 
for  the  second  time  the  journey  back  to  Makow.  My  father  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Otwock 
Sanatorium  with  my  dying  mother,  and  no  one  wanted  to  disturb  him  by  telling  of  his  parents' 
heartless  behaviour.  So  shortly  afterwards  we  were  back  again  in  Makow  at  the  doors  of  the  Rubin 
household.  I  would  love  to  be  able  to  remember  that  moment..  Seeing  us,  defiantly  ignoring  their 
refusal  to  take  us  in,  made  my  grandparents  even  more  obstinate  in  their  decision  to  send  us 
backyet  again.  There  was  no  letter  this  time  from  the  Kahanes  and  it  was  left  to  Janina  to  explain. 
None  of  the  Rubin  family  was  moved  by  my  grandma  Kahane's  plight  or  my  father's  tragedy. 

The  Rubins  were  a  hard  lot;  they  were  rather  more  concerned  with  what  they  saw  as  granny 
Kahane’s  audacity  and  haughty  behaviour,  than  with  the  real  point  of  the  matter.  So  we  were  sent 
back  again  to  Warsaw  to  Pavia  Street.  When  we  faced  my  granny  Kahane  again  ,  she  was  not 
angry  any  more,  according  to  Janina,  she  even  wanted  to  give  the  whole  thing  up.  After  all  my 
uncles  were  already  recuperating,  my  Mother  was  in  Otwock  and  Pola,  my  sister,  was  being 
looked  after  a  new  maid.  She  thought  it  would  be  best  if  Janina  would  now  stay  with  her  and  take 
care  of  Pola  and  me  together.  But  surprisingly  enough,  this  time  Janina  put  her  foot  down.  Seeing 
the  struggle  my  granny  had  on  her  hands  and  possibly  beginning  to  appreciate  the  tragi-comedy  of 
the  situation  and  the  adventures  of  the  journey,  Janina  decided  to  give  it  a  last  try.  Granny  set 
down  to  write  a  letter  that  was  to  become  famous  in  our  family  in  which  she  renounced  forever  any 
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relationship  with  the  whole  Rubin  family.  Dispatched  for  the  third  time  with  this  heart-piercing 
weapon  of  total  rejection  of  family  ties,  we  aixived  again  in  Makow.  Janina  was  already  feeling  like 
a  lady  of  the  world  and  was  by  now  quite  arrogant  and  pushy.  Leaving  the  letter  in  my  grandma 
Hinele’s  hand  she  made  her  way  to  our  bedroom  in  the  Rubin  house  with  obvious  gestures  that 
this  time  she  would  not  accept  "no"  for  an  answer. 

So  it  was  that  we  were  finally  accepted.  Janina  had  earned  a  respectable  place  in  the  Rubin  family 
and  eventually  was  very  much  liked  and  admired  for  what  she  endured  for  me.As  a  child  I  cried  a 
lot  and  had  various  stomach  complaints  which  is  bom  out  by  life  long  suffering  with  intestinal 
disorders.  I  was  fed  a  lot  of  fresh  cow's  milk  with  semolina  and  this  disaereed  with  me 
considerably,  giving  me  pain.  I  probably  had  a  hiatus  hernia  from  birth  and  that  too  was  painful  for 
a  small  baby.  Sol  cried  a  great  deal.  Having  accepted  me  at  last,  the  Rubins  bore  these  problems 
with  patience.  I  grew  up  in  that  busy  and  quite  happy  household  with  my  beloved  Janina  until  at 
the  age  of  six  my  father,  having  remarried,  called  us  back. 

It  is  a  pity  that  I  can  only  remember  parts  of  those  happy  years.  My  grandparents  were  good  to  me 
and  so  were  my  aunts.  I  adored  the  countryside  and  the  orchards.There  were  the  diversions  of  the 
market  days  with  horse  carts  sellers  of  poultry  or  animals,  eggs  and  other  dairy  products.  There 
were  stalls  with  a  variety  of  lovely  flowered  scarfs  and  shawls,  beads  of  all  kinds  and  ribbons. 
Above  all  I  remember  an  old  man  with  a  musical  box  performing  something  tike  a  Punch  and  Judy 
show.  I  always  remember  the  smell  of  good  earth  and  woods,  the  apple  trees,  the  everlasting 
honey  cakes,  the  view  of  the  big  kitchen  and  lots  and  lots  of  good  things  to  eat.  Later  on,  after  we 
had  returned  to  my  father's  household,  I  often  returned  for  holidays  to  Makow  and  for  several 
years  enjoyed  the  same  experiences  over  and  over  again. 

My  second  cousin  Florian  Sokolov  wrote  the  following  in  his  book  about  his  father  and  his 
mother,  who  was  my  grandmother  Rubin's  sister  : 

"Hindele  (my  grandmother  Rubin)  and  Regina  Segall  (Florian's  and  Celine  Sokolow's  mother) 
were  sisters.  The  great  grandparents  family,  might  have  originally  come  to  Poland  from  Bohemia 
in  the  17th  Century.  There  were  4  sisters  and  2  brothers.  Regina,  Hindele,  Dobcia  and  Janina,  the 
sons  were  Abraham  and  Leib.  Hersh  and  Doha  Segal  were  essentially  landowners,  timber 

r 

merchants,  foresters  and  millers.  All  men  were  handsome  with  much  charm  and  of  a  very  generous 
nature,  they  were  wonderful  horsemen.  They  supplied  the  whole  family  of  their  brothers  in-law 
and  sisters  with  poultry,  fish  and  wines.  They  made  preserves  of  every  nature.  Their  wine  was 
quite  famous." 
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My  paternal  great  grandfather,  Izak  Hersh  Segal  died  at  an  early  age  leaving  a  considerable  fortune; 
There  were  two  large  estates  Podos  and  Sniadkow,  a  large  store  with  everything  on  earth  available 
there,  practically  from  horse's  hoofs  to  fine  sUks  for  dresses,  a  large  house  in  Makow,  which  my 
grandmother  Hindele  inherited  and  where  I  subsequently  grew  up. 

Izak  Hersh  Segal  my  paternal  grandfather  had  wide  business  connections.  He  was  the  main 
supplier  in  the  area  of  sugar  from  his  refinery  in  Krasniec.  His  wife  Doha  my  great  grandmother 
was  a  formidable  business  woman  (how  sorry  I  am  not  to  have  inherited  some  of  her  gifts).  After 
the  untimely  death  of  Izak  Hersh  who  was  only  45  years  old,  she  wasted  no  time.  She  took  all 
business  into  her  own  hands  and  ran  her  affairs  most  efficiendy.  She  brought  up  her  four 
daughters,  Hindele,  Regina,  Janina  and  Dobcia  and  she  chose  husbands  for  them.  My  own 
grandmother  Hindele  was  married  to  Lazar  Rubin.  Regina  was  married  to  the  young  genius  and 
scholar  Nahum  Sokolow,  who  was  something  of  a  legend  for  Polish  Jewry  and  who  became  one 
of  the  first  presidents  of  the  Jewish  Congress  in  Basle.  The  Sokolows  first  lived  in  Warsaw  where 
the  intellectually  respected  Hebrew  newspaper  'Hacefira'  was  published.  The  Sokolows  later 
moved  to  London  where  Nahum  was  a  'roving  ambassador’  to  the  Jewish  Congress  and  colleague 
of  its  head  Chaim  Weizman.  Nahum  Sokolow  was  an  enormously  talented  journalist,  writer  and 
linguist  and  was  enormously  acdve  in  helping  to  securie  the  Balfour  Declaration.  In  his  capacity  as 
a  distinguished  Zionist  leader,  he  visited  most  of  the  heads  of  states  of  Europe,  even  the  Holy 
Father  in  Rome  to  get  their  approval  to  a  Jewish  State  in  Palestine  under  the  British  Mandate.  In 
Poland  the  Jewish  masses  loved  and  revered  him,  as  he  spoke  their  languages,  Hebrew  and 
Yiddish  and  gave  spiritual  meaning  to  their  lives.  Nahum  Sokolow  died  in  1936,  in  43  Compaynge 
Gardens  in  London  and  a  blue  plaque  commemorates  the  house  in  which  he  and  his  family  lived. 
After  the  war  Pola  came  on  her  first  holiday  from  India  to  London  and  got  in  touch  with  the 
Sokolows  and  especially  with  Celina  and  Florian  and  they  later  became  very  familiar  figures  in  our 
homes  in  Wimbledon  and  in  Swiss  Cottage.  Celina  died  in  1985  and  Florian  a  few  years  earlier. 

My  other  great  aunt,  Dobcia  married  her  own  first  cousin  and  they  emigrated  to  Palestine  and 
established  a  family  there.  I  often  met  them  on  my  visits  to  Israel. 

Janina  (Jadzia  by  nickname),  married  but  became  a  widow  early.  Her  daughters  moved  to  Warsaw 
and  became  close  to  my  father.  One  of  Jadzia's  daughters  married  an  English  diplomat  and  went  to 
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England  which  was  something  of  a  great  honour  in  those  days  and  maybe  it  still  is  now.  Pola 
visited  her  in  Liverpool  where  she  lived  with  her  husband  after  he  retired  and  they  were  very 
affectionate  with  each  other  but  she  too  is  not  alive  any  more. 
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My  great  grandmother's  sons  helped  her  to  run  the  estate.  Doha  however  did  not  like  her  daughters 
in  law  and  it  is  said  that  she  hid  her  jewellery  after  a  quarrel  with  them  so  well,  that  after  she  died  at 
the  age  of  100,  it  was  never  found. 

My  grandmother  Hindele  Segal's  family,  like  many  other  Jewish  families,  became  impoverishedin 
those  days  after  the  first  world  war.  The  large  fortunes  of  Izak  Hersh  and  his  wife  Doha  were 
swallowed  up.  TTie  sons,  my  great  uncles  moved  away  to  larger  towns.  Only  one  relation  remained 
and  managed  the  small  part  of  what  was  left  of  the  estates.  He  did  not  allow  the  land  to  be  sold 
when  it  would  have  been  profitable  for  the  family.  But  he  provided  us  for  years  with  eggs,  honey 
and  apples.  Later  after  the  war  when  the  communist  regime  took  over  in  1945,  all  the  property 
went  into  parcellation  and  was  lost  to  us  forever.  Some  of  my  great  uncles'  family  still  lives  in 
Belgium  and  on  very  rare  occasions  we  see  them  when  they  visit  Israel. 

When  I  was  seven  years  old  my  father  remarried  a  pretty  young  woman  called  Rosa.  She  was  a 
young  widow  with  a  small  son  of  eight,  called  Rudolf.  Her  husband  like  my  mother  had  died  at  the 
age  of  28  of  the  same  incurable  disease  of  tuberculosis.  Rosa  had  spent  her  early  married  life  with 
her  husband  in  Germany,  in  Breslau  where  he  had  studied  medicine.  The  little  boy  Rudolf  was 
bom  there  and  had  there  aquired  his  German  name.  After  completing  his  studies,Rosa's  husband 
Mr  Lemer  and  his  young  family  arrived  in  Warsaw  where  with  his  three  other  colleagues  he 
established  a  modem  and  progressive  clinic  of  dermatology.  Unfortunately  only  a  few  years  after 
returning  to  Poland  he  developed  the  devastating  disease  and  died  leaving  Rosa  and  their  young 
son.  After  this  terrible  tragedy  Rosa  sought  solace  with  her  vast  family  in  Siedlce,  a  large 
provincial  town  in  Poland.  Her  heart  was  broken  by  the  loss  of  her  beloved  and  very  gifted 
husband.  After  some  time  she  was  persuaded  to  get  married  again.  She  and  my  father  were 
introduced  by  a  'Shathun',  a  traditional  Jewish  'matchmaker'  who  knew  both  families.  My  father's 
fortune  had  diminished  somewhat  after  the  death  of  my  mother  but  my  stepmother  brought  a 
substantial  downy  into  the  marriage.  There  was  mutual  respect  but  not  much  passion  between  the 
couple.  Rosa  was  about  12  or  more  years  younger  than  my  father.  She  was  a  modem  woman  for 
those  days  and  had  aquired  many  worldly  ideas  her  first  rather  well  educated  husband.  She  had 
lived  for  many  years  abroad,  spoke  German  faultlessly  and  was  totally  irreligious.  My  father  on 
the  other  hand  was  a  product  of  a  traditional  wealthy  middle  class  Jewish  family  and  of  course  was 
a  much  older  man.  But  in  spite  of  their  differences,  Rosa  respected  my  father  and  he  was  grateful 
to  have  aquired  a  young  wife  and  material  support  They  had  together  a  son  Michael  who  was 
much  loved  by  all  of  us,  his  half  sisters  Pola  and  me  and  his  half  brother  Rudolf.  Somehow, 
despite  their  vast  intellectual  differences  my  father  and  Rosa  managed  to  bring  up  the  children  and 
to  live  in  harmony  together. 
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After  five  years  in  Makow  I  came  back  with  Janina  to  my  birthplace  at  26  Novogrodzka  Street  to 
meet  my  new  family.  I  do  not  remember  the  loss  of  my  mother  who  had  died  a  year  after  I  left  for 
Makow  in  1921  but  I  do  remember  the  pain  of  being  uprooted  from  my  carefiree  childhood  with  my 
grandparents  to  return  home  to  my  father  and  new  stepmother.  Rosa  seemed  to  be  acceptable  but  it 
was  her  son  Rudolf  who  captured  my  heart.  I  simply  adored  him  and  followed  him  like  a  puppy 
everywhere  he  went.  We  teamed  up  very  happily  and  created  a  lot  of  mischief  for  Rosa  and  my 
father  before  my  youngest  half  brother  Michael  was  bom.  I  could  write  so  much  about  my  two 
brothers  and  our  young  years  together  but  that  is  of  course  another  story.  Rosa  was  a  good  woman 
really,  she  brought  me  up  with  the  right  principles  and  ideas  was  never  was  too  harsh  and  made  a 
good  and  pleasant  home  for  us  all.  For  that  I  will  be  always  grateful  to  her.  It  must  have  been  often 
very  hard  on  her  to  bring  up  her  husband’s  child  for  so  many  years  and  I  know  she  did  not  love 
me  at  all.  Although  she  was  fair  and  kind  to  me,  I  did  never  have  much  love  or  affection  and 
regretfully  in  later  years  on  many  occasions  my  father  took  Rosa's  side  when  it  was  obviously 
unfair. 

But  we  children  loved  each  other  and  had  a  very  happy  childhood  and  adolescent  years.  We  spent 
holidays  in  Michalin  near  Warsaw  in  a  modest  large  wooden  house  with  a  garden  and  this  villa 
provided  a  place  for  much  carefree  fun.  A  constant  stream  of  relatives  and  friends  visiting  us  there 
provided  a  memorable  background  to  these  happy  times. 

We  made  many  friends  on  our  school  holidays  and  all  the  parents  knew  and  entertained  eachother 
so  there  was  constant  social  activity.  We  children  visited  each  other  and  went  for  picnics  or  cycled 
in  the  surrounding  countryside.  As  an  adolescent  I  remember  some  very  innocent  infatuations  and 
much  flirtation  which  provided  great  excitment  in  our  lives. 

I  went  to  a  state  primary  school  at  seven,  on  Pienkna  Street,  where  I  made  lifelong  friends  with 
Marysia,  Jasia  and  Basia  Gurfinkel  with  whom  I  was  to  spend  the  last  year  of  the  war.  In  1934  I 
went  to  the  private  Jewish  high  school  (gymnasium)  of  Zarzycka  and  Baumanowa  and  graduated 
in  1938.  Though  it  was  not  a  first  class  teaching  institution,  I  loved  my  school  and  had  a  feeling  of 
freedom  and  care.I  made  many  other  wonderful  friends  there  and  had  such  happy  times  together. 
Tragically  all  of  them  perished  during  the  war.  I  was  very  eager  to  learn  and  was  fond  of  history 
and  of  our  beautiful  Polish  literature  and  poetry.  Although  the  school  was  Jewish,  we  were 
encouraged  to  learn  about  the  world  about  us.  I  read  avidly  many  books  translated  from  English, 
French,  Russian  and  German  though  some  French  classics  I  read  in  the  original  text.  Of  course  it 
was  easier  for  us  to  read  a  lot  as  there  were  few  distractions  tike  television  which  regretfully  make 
modem  childhood  so  much  more  poorer  than  ours.  We  on  the  other  hand  could  enjoy  the  simple 
pleasure  of  running  about  in  the  countryside  unsupervised  and  unmolested. 
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My  stepbrother  Rudolf  graduated  with  honours  from  his  excellent  high  school  called  'Lebkowski 
Gymnasium'.  For  a  short  time  only,  about  a  year  I  think,  he  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Warsaw  until  the  war  broke  out.  The  anti  semitism  wildly  prevalent  in  Polish  academic  circles  did 
not  permit  the  Jewish  students  to  sit  down  on  the  benches  together  with  the  others.  And  Rudolf 
and  his  Jewish  colleagues  had  to  stand  beside  the  Catholic  students  during  lectures.  Rudolf  was  a 
very  gifted  young  man  and,  given  a  chance,  would  have  made  an  excellent  doctor  as  his  father  had 
been. 


My  half  brother  Michael  who  was  seven  years  younger  than  Rudolf  later  attended  the  same 
gymnasium.  Michael  was  a  handsome  boy  who  looked  more  like  his  mother.  He  was  studious, 
thoughtful  and  fun  like  his  older  brother  but  his  young  life  like  that  of  so  many  others  was  cut 
short.  I  adored  my  brothers  and  as  I  write  these  words  now  my  heart  aches  with  pain  which  will 
never  ever  go  away.Michael  would  have  been  69  and  Rudolf  76  years  old  now  and  how  I  would 
have  loved  and  enjoyed  their  company.  All  of  them  faced  their  death  bravely,  so  innocent  and  so 
young  and  I  salute  them  all. 

Pola  of  course  came  to  holiday  villa  at  Michalin  often  enough  and  we  had  marvellous  times 
together  but  she  always  returned  to  my  grandparents  Kahane,  which  had  been  her  real  home  since 
my  mother's  illness  in  1921. 1  too  visited  my  Kahane  grandparents  regularly.  I  adored  my  grandpa 
Abraham  who  loved  every  living  animal  in  the  world  but  especially  his  snow  black  and  white  dog 
called  'Drap'  (Scratch)  and  who  was  a  constant  source  of  jealousy  to  my  grandma  Zlatka. 


I  remember  a  funny  story  told  to  me  many  years  later  by  Pola  about  this  little  mongrel.  It  was 
unusual  for  a  religious  jew  like  my  grandfather  to  keep  a  dog  and  most  unusual  for  it  to  have  such 
a  place  of  prominence  in  a  jewish  household.  Indeed  although  there  was  only  one  bathroom  for  the 
whole  family.  Scratch  had  a  position  of  some  advantage  in  the  bathing  order.  Apparently  my 
grandmother  became  jealous  of  my  grandfather's  affection  for  the  dog  and  determined  to  get  rid  of 


him.  One  day  she  took  the  poor  animal  for  a  two  hour  tram  ride  to  Pavia  far  away  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Vistula.  There  she  mingled  with  the  crowd  and  carefully  detached  heself  from  the  dog.  After 
a  further  two  hours  on  the  tram  she  returned  home  exhausted  to  find  the  hated  animal  had  found  its 
own  way  home  much  earlier  and  was  greeting  her  at  the  door  as  if  she  rather  than  he  had  been  lost. 


My  grandmother  tried  to  gloss  over  the  affair  but  a^aid  who  had  guessed  what  had  happened  told 
my  sister  Pola  and  the  two  of  them  together  told  my  grandfather.  He  was  scandalised  and  told  my 
unfortunate  grandmother  whom  he  loved  very  much  that  if  she  ever  interfered  with  the  dog  again 
he  would  leave  home.  That  apparently  was  the  end  of  the  story  and  Scratch  continued  to  enjoy 
priority  at  bathtimes. 
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I  remember  my  grandmother  so  fondly  for  giving  me  so  much  love  and  affection  and  so  many  of 

\ 

sweets  into  the  bargain.  I  had  special  love  for  my  darling  aunt  Ludka,  the  younger  sister  of  my 
mother  and  for  her  family.  All  these  people  undeservedly  died  in  the  extermination  camps,  many  so 
young  and  to  my  mind  so  lovely  in  every  way.  I  adored  them  all  and  just  before  the  war  when  my 
grandparents  Kahane  moved  house  from  Pavia  Street  to  Nowohpki  Street,  I  tore  a  piece  of  the 
wallpaper  from  one  of  the  rooms  and  kept  it  as  a  ’talisman’  during  most  years  of  the  war. 
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The  1939  War 

With  Hitler’s  evident  progress  on  the  political  horizon  of  the  Weimar  Republic  of  1933,  intense 
anxiety  persisted  in  the  hearts  of  Jewish  people  all  over  Europe.  The  world  at  large  feared  ■  •  re: . .. . 
the  Nazi’s  rise  to  power.  Yet  no  one’s  imagination  could  perceive  things  to  come.  I  remember 
when  the  German  Jewish  refugees  began  to  arrive  in  Warsaw  in  early  1938.  Most  of  them  were 
still  in  possession  of  money  and  some  valuable  things  taken  from  their  homes.  Those  were  the 
wise  people,  they  sensed  the  danger  of  hngering  too  long  in  their  native  land.  People  with  some 
connections  or  means  managed  to  go  to  England,  or  to  the  United  States  of  America.  The  poorer 
went  wherever  they  could,  the  unlucky  ones  to  Poland.  I  met  many  in  India  after  1946. 

At  the  last  pre-war  Passover  holiday  at  our  home  already  on  Twarda  Street,  (which  became  our 
Ghetto  later  on)  my  parents  invited  two  such  families  to  join  us.  They  talked  a  great  deal  about  the 
fearful  simation  in  Germany  with  regards  to  the  Jewish  people.  My  parents  were  still  perplexed, 
especially  so  Ro-sa,  who  spent  many  years  with  her  first  husband  on  his  medical  studies  in 
Germany.  Often  in  recollecting  those  times,  she  always  related  to  those  perfectly  cultured,  civihsed 
and  ver\'  musical  Gemians. 

In  the  Spring  of  1939,  we  were  still  unaware  of  the  coming  of  the  war  so  soon,  though  rumours  of 
its  inevitability  prevailed  consistently.  In  times  like  that,  one  tends  to  ignore  the  imminent  danger, 
by  deluding  oneself  that  things  will  not  be  so  bad.  Unfortunately  I  do  not  have  a  very  coherent 
picmre  of  how  exactly  the  war  in  September  1939  started.  I  suppose  it  happened  on  one  of  those 
beautiful  Autumn  days  and  like  all  bad  things  caught  us  by  surprise. 

The  first  might  of  the  German  Panzers  (the  tanks)  crossed  all  Polish  borders  in  a  flash.  Hitler 
prepared  his  army  forces  thoroughly,  everything  was  set  and  planned  for  years  in  advance  cvtU 
-V..  perfection  and  precision.  How  could  Poland  with  only  20  years  of  independence  behind  her 
defend  herself?  True,  we  people  believed  our  politicians  that  the  Polish  Army  was  ver>'  strong,  but 
in  no  way  as  we  had  seen,  were  they  a  match  for  this  first  German  brutal  onslaught  oni'<i4.  nation. 

In  about  two  weeks  time  the  "blitzcrieg"  as  it  was  called  was  over.  The  Polish  Army  defeated, 
disorganised  and  the  Polish  population  bewildered  and  in  panic.  But  during  these  few  weeks  of 
tierce  fighting  the  Polish  "lonely  army"  put  up  the  bravest  most  heroic  fight  to  save  the  country.  I 
remember  how  we  hoped  and  waited  for  our  friendly  nations  to  come  and  help  us  in  that 
unbearable  ordeal.  I  do  not  even  know  how  many  people  lost  their  lives,  and  some  of  our  friends 
amonast  them. 
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In  the  first  days  of  unrelenting  and  most  brutal  bombardment  of  Warsaw,  by  the  famous  German 
Luftwaffe,  we  saved  our  lives  by  going  to  very  poorly  organised  shelters.  All  neighbours  from  our 
house  and  some  caught  unexpectedly  were  together.  The  heavy  bombers  came  over  and  over  again 
dropping  millions  of  tons  on  our  City  and  with  each  incessant  noise  and  horrific  thump,  we  were 
sure  to  be  buried  alive. 

The  hunger  was  prevalent  and  we  were  able  to  alleviate  it  by  sucking  sugar  which  some  of  the  wise 
people,  among  them  Rosa,  had  taken  with  them. 

The  bombardment  went  on  and  on  for  days  and  though  later  w  irr<i,  some  shon  intervals  we  did  not 
leave  the  shelter.  I  was  sorry  for  my  family,  especially  for  my  brothers  and  the  small  constandy 
wimpering  children. 

We  were  huddled  together  in  fright  and  hoiror  and  in  anticipation  of  dying  at  any  moment 
Eventually  when  the  bombing  subsided  and  we  did  not  hear  the  falling  bombs  anymore,  we  began 
to  crawl  out  of  the  shelter  into  our  flats  above.  Everything  was  covered  with  dust  of  the  fallen 
debris,  parts  of  ceiling  and  shattered  glass.  We  could  not  believe  that  we  sur\dved  the  nightmare,  in 
relief  we  embraced  each  other,  and  cried  with  emotion.  We  were  happy  that  our  flat  survived  and 
we  r  ■  We  had  a  roof  over  our  heads  and  beds  to  sleep  on,  and  we 

considered  ourselves  very  lucky.  Immediately  after  our  own  flat  inspection,  we  ran  up  and  down 
to  see  our  neighbours  and  what  had  happened  to  their  places,  some  flats  were  more  and  some  less 
damased.  We  embraced  each  other  asain  and  again. 

The  immediate  task  was  to  look  for  bread  as  none  of  us  had  it,  considering  the  immediacy  of  the 
bombing  attack.  The  whole  lot  of  us  run  out  in  search  for  it,  while  the  others  got  busy  with 
cleaning  up  the  debris.- or  5ic\rC[i\^\Q 

We  were  soon  told  over  the  radio  (some  of  those  survived  intact)  that  our  capital  city  had  fallen  to 
the  German  forces,  the  great  and  mighty  army.  Poland  was  defeated  and  all  of  us  were  under 
occupation.  The  new  orders  of  the  High  Command  will  soon  appear  and  we  must  strictly  obey 

f 

them.  People  run  again  to  the  streets  to  read  the  newly  plastered  posters  with  numerous  orders 

I 

printed  in  thick  black  paint,  and  often  the  word;  "Werboten"  was  repeated.  We  were  surprised  with 
what  speed  it  all  had  happened.  The  Germans  were  obviously  well  prepared  for  our  defeat. 
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Soon  people  were  organised  in  groups  to  clear  the  fallen  debris  on  the  streets,  the  fires  were  put 
out  and  gen^  order  slowly  restored.  We  all  were  thrown  from  the  joy  of  being  alive  to  the 
unbearable  sadness  of  losing  the  war.  Besides,  already  then  many  many  people  lost  their  lives  and 
some  friends  of  ours  amongst  them.  Otherwise  everybody  was  busy  trying  to  get  some  food,  but 
even  then  in  the  early  days  after  the  war,  we  were  frightened  and  unhappy. 

We  were  very  worried  about  Rudolf  who  coughed  repeatedly  as  a  result  of  the  strain  of  the  shelter 
days.  Rumours  about  new  rules  concerning  Jews  began  to  circulate  and  soon  enough,  perhaps  a 
few  weeks  after  the  fall,  a  communique  appeared  with  an  order  to  the  Jewish  population  of 
Warsaw.  It  stated  that  we  must  move  to  the  northern  part  of  the  City  starting  with  the  Leszno  street 
as  a  border  line.  Simultaneously  all  those  in  the  precinct  of  Prosta  and  Twarda  Street  can  remain  in 
their  homes.  This  was  of  course  an  enormous  piece  of  luck  for  me  and  my  family,  as  we  were 
already  living  there. 

There  were  about  400,000  Jews  in  Warsaw  living  until  now  without  any  restrictions,  but  about 
250,000  had  their  homes  already  there  in  the  northern  part.  In  fact  most  of  our  Jewish  life  was 
concentrated  in  that  north  district,  so  many  were  in  the  circumstances  as  lucky  as  was  my  family. 
The  northern  part  of  Warsaw  had  often  many  narrow  streets  and  some  poorer  parts,  but 
nonetheless  life  of  the  Jewish  people  flourished  there.  But  the  rest  of  the  Jews  who  lived  anywhere 
else  in  Warsaw  had  the  terrifying  task  of  finding  new  accommodation,  especially  in  over  crowded 
northern  part  of  the  City. 

The  Germans  divided  Warsaw  in  two  parts;  one  was  for  the  Christian  Poles  )  the  northern  and 
our  very  small  middle  Warsaw  part  for  the  Jews.  Under  that  law  it  was  impossible  to  save  ones 
own  home  if  not  in  the  proper  area  designated.  It  was  also  forbidden  to  move  any  furniture  or 
household  .  which  had  to  be  left,  all  except  some  loose  belongings. 

C 

The  laws  for  the  Christians  were  less  severe,  those  who  had  to  abandon  their  flats,  could  take  the 
furniture  and  the  rest  of  thei  K  with  them.  They  too  however  found  themselves  in  the  same 
appalling  position  as  the  Jews  in  finding  accommodation  in  the  opposite  direction,  but  the 
Christians  on  the  whole  had  a  very  large  scope  and  some  rather  benefited  in  the  cifcumstances. 

Nearer  moving  time  the  streets  of  Warsaw  began  to  fill  with  a  thousands  of  people  pushing  from 
two  opposite  directions  with  push  carts  full  of  belongings.  Often  overloaded  the  wheels  breaking 
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under  the  cart,  spilled  everything  on  the  dirty  and  often  wet  streets  and  the  task  of  lifting  them  was 
tiring  and  heavy.  Often  small  children  were  lost  in  that  chilling  chaos,  mostly  Jews  found 
themselves  in  that  particular  situation. 

Meanwhile  my  family  and  I  were  so  lucky  to  be  already  in  the  prescribed  (MtCc.  avoiding  this 
heartbreaking  task.  Eventually  people  had  to  be  settled  somehow  and  had  to  share  whatever  was 
available,  which  was  not  much.  People  were  crammed  into  bedrooms,  kitchens,  bathrooms  with 
many  families  together,  and  more  often  than  not  5  to  6  or  6  to  7  in  one  room. 

The  Germans  for  reasons  of  their  own  organised  two  Ghettos,  the  so  called  small  one  included  the 
Prosta  and  Twarda  Street jand  the  north  Ghetto  a  much  bigger  area  included  Novolipki, 
Franciskanska  and  Bonifraterska  ,  '  .  . 

The  two  Ghettos  were  divided  by  vast  number  of  empty  streets,  left  by  the  moving  around 
population.  That  was  so  to  speak  a  "no  man's  land".  The  place  was  devastated  like  the  rest  of 
Warsaw  by  bombing,  sprawhng  with  empty  or  fallen  or  burned  our  houses  and  abandoned 
household  belongings,  it  was  practically  empty. 

Eventually  by  November  1940,  all  Jews  in  Warsaw  were  crammed  into  these  two  Ghettos, 
especially  the  northern  one.  Every  day  more  and  more  people  would  be  brought  there  from  all  over 
the  country.  The  Germans  concentrated  on  one  Ghetto  in  each  bigger  town. 

By  December  1940  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  leave  the  Ghettos  and  were  not  allowed  to  go 
outside  anymore. 

It  was  done  just  like  that  from  one  day  to  another. 

Slowly  but  surely  people  began  to  live  somehow,  every  place  was  occupied,  store  houses, 
garages,  garden  sheds,  chicken  sheds,  lofts  and  cellars. 
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CHAPTER  2 

At  the  end  of  1940,  Ghetto  walls  began  to  raise  just  like  everything  else,  suddenly  Jewish  masons 
supervised  by  German  soldiers  put  brick  by  brick  undl  the  wall  grew  to  about  10  feet  high  (I  don't 
quite  remember  really  how  high)  but  the  walls  completely  surrounded  the  Ghetto  and  closed  on  us 
tightly.  There  were  gates  guarded  by  3  policemen,  the  German,  the  Polish  and  evenmally  the 
Jewish  combined. 

The  band  of  white  and  blue  star  had  to  be  pinned  to  the  left  hand  side  of  the  coat  and  never  to  be 
taken  down,  risking  to  be  shot  outright. 

We  began  our  lives  in  the  Ghetto  with  fear  for  the  unknown  future  and  foreboding  of  terrible 
things  to  come.  We  had  to  stop  thinking  how  it  was  to  live  in  freedom  and  tiding  to  forget  Warsaw 
as  it  was  before  our  beautiful  and  beloved  capital. 

Eventually  the  Jewish  Police  Force  was  formed  by  the  German  command.  The  young  Jewish  men 
with  the  arm  band  of  white  and  blue  were  officially  representing  the  German  police  inside  the 
Ghetto. 

They  were  supposed  to  keep  order  and  help  organise  the  disorientated  population  to  settle  our  lives 
and  to  assist  the  population  teaching  and  instructing  the  new  laws  and  commands.  Slowly  there 
was  established  the  Post  Office,  the  Town  Hall,  some  medical  centres  and  the  soup  kitchens.  We 
were  doubtless  pleased  to  see  our  own  Jewish  boys  keeping  order  and  also  to  whom  we  could 
look  for  help  as  many  religious  Jews  did  not  speak  the  Polish  language,  only  Yiddish. 
Unfortunately  later  on  the  Jewish  Police  was  used  to  help  the  Germans  with  deportatin  of  the 
Jewish  population  from  our  Ghettos. 

I 

At  the  end  of  1940  the  Ghetto  walls  were  nearly  finished.Bricks  from  the  bottom  and  wire  on  the 
top.  We  looked  at  those  walls  in  utter  disbelief  and  a  frightened  feeling  of  being  entombed 
overtook  us.  But  this  was  that.  We  knew  that  we  would  be  completely  isolated.  When  the  walls 
were  finally  completed  in  November  1940,  soldiers  stood  at  the  gates,  there  were  3  of  them.  One 

f 

German  soldier  of  course,  one  Jewish  on  the  inside,  and  a  Polish  policeman  and  another  German 
on  the  outside.  The  band  with  the  star  was  compulsory  and  had  to  be  pinned  on  the  left  side  of  the 
coat  or  arm  band  and  no  one  dared  to  be  without  it  inside  the  Ghetto  walls. 
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A  population  of  400,000  was  swelling  daily  with  more  and  more  thousands  packed  in  and  brought 
by  the  Germans  from  towns  and  villages  from  all  over  Poland.  There  must  have  been  nearly  a  half 
a  million  of  us  in  both  Ghettos. 

Very  soon  after  the  order  for  the  Jews  to  move  to  the  Ghettos,  news  had  spread  that  all  those  who 
could  stitch  and  work  the  sewing  machine  should  sign  their  name  at  the  Town  Hall.  Nearly  ever 
household  had  a  Singer  sewing  machine  and  we  too  had  one.I  had  learned  how  to  stitch  already  as 
a  small  girl  and  learned  more  in  school  later.  I  had  a  definite  talent  for  it  My  parents  urged  me  to 
sign  my  name  and  declare  the  machine,  seeing  quite  rightly  an  opportunity  for  me  to  get  some 
work  and  support  the  family.  Practically  everybody  lost  work  or  the  business  they  had  in  the 
process  of  interchanging  sides  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

At  that  point  of  time  we  still  had  some  money  and  numerous  pieces  of  beautiful  silver  and 
jewellery.  Rosa  still  produced  miraculous  meals  of  horse  meat,  easier  to  get  and  surprisingly  tasty. 
One  day  I  set  out  to  register  for  the  job  one  November  morning.  Already  a  chilly  day,  one  could 
feel  in  the  air  the  approaching  winter.  I  was  wrapped  quite  well  and  kept  my  spirits  high.  Nearer 
the  Town  Hall  I  noticed  that  despite  the  early  hour,  many  people  were  already  waiting,  some  in  the 
street  and  on  the  steps,  more  and  more,  mostly  women  were  coming  along.  By  now  there  was 
already  a  solid  mass  of  people  side  by  side.  We  had  learned  whilst  waiting  that  those  lucky  to  be 
allowed  to  register  would  have  a  job  stitching  uniforms  for  the  German  army  in  so  called  Shultz  — ' 
Thoebbens  shops.  I  wondered  desperately  whether  I  would  ever  succeed  to  get  to  the  top  with  that 
enormous  number  of  people  before  me.  Besides,  as  it  usually  happens  at  such  occasions,  the 
crowds  began  to  push,  fights  flared  up  and  shouting.  The  German  soldiers  down  below  watching 
us  did  not  lose  much  time,  they  brought  fire  engines  and  hosed  us  up  and  down  with  torrents  of 
cold  water.  They  poured  whatever  they  could  on  our  faces,  on  our  clothes,  shoes,  quite 
deliberately,  forcing  people  to  leave  the  place,  and  many  decided  to  do  so.  But  most  of  us  that 
stayed  on  we  were  cold,  hungry  and  totally  wet,  moreover  nothing  was  happing  at  the  top  where 
the  wide  door  was  still  closed.  They  eventually  opened  it  and  a  number  of  people  were  let  in,  but 
not  all.  It  was  dreadfully  tiring,  but  I  was  determined  to  achieve  my  goal. in  spite  of  the  tiredness 
and  feeling  cold  and  hunger.  The  thought  of  perhaps  getting  a  job,  kept  me  waiting.  I  turned  my 

r 

head  for  a  moment  and  suddenly  saw  a  familiar  face  making  his  way  towards  me.  I  could  not 
believe  my  eyes,  it  was  Marian  my  second  :  cousin  on  my  Mothers  side,  whom  I  trusted 
enormously,  liked  and  respected.  Not  quite  able  to  come  close  to  me  because  of  the  crowds,  he 
waved  and  urged  for  me  to  come  down  and  meet  him  down  stairs  at  street  level.  He  gestured  so 
urgently  that  I  gave  up  my  place  in  the  queue  and  followed  him  immediately. 
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We  embraced  briefly  and  he  told  me  not  to  waste  any  time  waiting  here,  as  it  is  rather  hopeless  and 
very  few  succeeded  in  doing  so.  Most  people  went  through  the  back  of  the  building  and  so  was  he. 
Marian  obtained  i>ermission  with  his  friend,  also  an  engineer,  to  organise  accommodation  and 
work  for  Thoebbens  and  Shultz  shops  and  was  allowed  to  take  skilled  people  for  cutting  and 
stitching  German  uniforms,  and  would  take  me  along.  "Here"  he  said  "is  the  registration  number 
and  the  address  where  it  will  be  and  once  we  organise  ourselves  you  will  be  duly  notified.  "My 
mother  will  be  woridng  there  as  well  as  many  other  friends"  he  added.  He  kissed  me  goodbye  and 
still  not  quite  believing  my  good  fortune,  1  added  "thank  you"  as  he  disappeared.  It  was  quite  an 
extraordinary  encounter,  to  find  me  in  such  a  crowd  of  people  and  give  me  this  wonderful  news,  it 
really  was  extremely  good  luck.  Some  time  later  indeed,  I  joined  and  worked  for  Theobbens  Shultz 
as  later  did  my  stepmother.  Marian  so  cleverly  organised  the  shop  using  it  as  an  escape  for  his 
mother,  my  great  aunt  and  his  friends,  but  only  for  a  while.  Once  he  found  a  safe  place  for  her  on 
the  Christian  side  of  Warsaw,  he  took  his  mother  away  from  the  shop  and  I  did  not  see  her  again 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  Marian  joined  the  underground  fighters  leaving  the  Ghetto  forever. 
Organising  the  shops  for  the  German  war  machine  was  only  a  temporary  means  for  him  to  gain 
time  in  finding  shelter  outside  the  ghetto  walls  andj  was  just  lucky  to  be  in  the  right  time  and  place 
to  be  included  in  it.  I  met  Marian  again  at  the  closing  stages  of  the  war  in  Warsaw  in  1944,  just 
before  the  Polish-Warsaw  uprising.  Meanwhile  I  arrived  home  to  my  worried  family,  but  reassured 
them  of  the  happy  events.  We  were  relieved  for  a  while  and  hop>ed  things  would  really  turn  for  the 
better  for  our  family.... 

The  golden  PoUsh  autumn  had  turned  into  cold  and  misty  days.  There  was  no  time  for  deliberating, 
various  work  had  to  be  done  to  secure  food  and  things  before  the  winter  came.  We  managed  to  buy 
cheaply  flower  from  a  friend  of  my  fathers,  who  was  a  director  of  a  flower  company,  and  barter  it 
for  other  goods.  We  stored  potatoes,  oil,  sugar  and  whatever  things  we  were  able  still  to  obtain. 
The  daily  products  were  getting  scarce,  like  milk,  eggs  or  cheese  and  also  fresh  vegetables,  and 
Rosa  was  busy  getting  whatever  possible. 

Rudolf,  my  step  brother,  did  not  feel  well  at  all,  he  coughed  a  lot  and  sometimes  had  a  fever.  The 
doctors  such  as  were  available,  only  here  and  there  and  only  as  friends  could  not  help  him  much. 

We  looked  at  him  very  worried . But  being  so  ill,  he  was  helpful  translating  documents  for 

people  and  got  paid  for  it  very  modestly.  He  took  German  language  at  school  and  spoke  it  with  his 
mother  at  home,  fluently.  He  was  such  an  intelligent  boy  and  full  of  jokes  and  fun  and  the  desire  of 
becoming  a  doctor  like  his  father  was  nothing  more  than  an  impossible  dream. 
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Michael,  my  youngest  half  brother,  was  already  in  the  high  school.  He  had  a  heart  of  gold  -  he  and 
Rudolf  were  very  good  looking  chaps,  each  in  his  own  way.  Rosa  and  father  adored  them  and  so 
did  L  Michael  helped  father  in  whatever  was  necessary  and  possible. 

My  job  was  to  keep  the  flat  clean  and  look  after  our  clothes.  Once  or  twice  a  week  I  used  to  getup 
at  5.00am  in  the  morning,  it  was  still  very  dark  and  cold,  but  I  liked  these  hours  of  solitude.  I  had 
hot  tea  and  warmed  up  a  large  container  of  water.  Soap  was  still  available  and  I  scrubbed 
everything  in  the  kitchen  until  it  was  shining.  There  were  many  wooden  furnishings  and  they  used 
to  get  very  dirty  in  daily  use.  I  worked  hard  and  was  tired  at  the  end,  but  did  not  mind  iL  When 
everybody  got  up  everything  was  clean.  Other  rooms  were  done  in  the  following  days. 

We  did  not  get  enough  warm  or  cold  water  in  the  tubs  and  so  water  for  the  bath  had  to  be  heated. 
Every  day  we  just  sponged  ourselves.  Once  a  week  each  of  us  had  a  bath  in  the  kitchen  in  a  large 
tin  mb.  Water  had  to  be  heated  on  the  gas  stove.  Each  of  us  had  a  day  in  the  week.  It  had  to  be  late 
in  the  evening,  when  other  members  of  the  family  went  to  sleep.  In  this  way  the  kitchen  was  warm 
and  each  had  a  little  privacy. 

In  my  present  flat  I  have  two  bathrooms  and  the  luxury  of  a  full  hot  bath  awaits  me  whenever  I 
wmit  it.  This  simple  function  taken  for  granted  by  everybody  today,  stopped  to  exist  in  those  early 
days  of  the  war.  And  I  do  often  remember  that  and  I  am  so  grateful  for  the  comfon  I  enjoy  now. 
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CHAPTER  3 
POLA 


Pola  had  been  a  beautiful  girl  in  her  youth  and  even  now  although  unwell  and  always  in  pain,  is 
still  a  very  attractive  woman.  She  always  had  large  almost  violet  eyes,  oval  face  and  brown  hair. 
She  has  even  now  a  very  shapely  figure  and  looked  sexy  with  her  lovely  legs  on  very  high  heeled 
shoes.  Pola  adored  elegant  clothes  and  was  the  bestdressed  lady  for  years  in  India  amongst  the 
European  community.  She  took  care  to  buy  the  best  and  most  elegant  shoes  to  fit  her  high  arched 
foot  and  people  admired  her  gready  and  was  the  bell  of  the  town.  Men  were  always  full  of 
compliments  and  women  liked  to  be  friends  with  her.  Really  she  should  have  been  an  actress, 
being  very  observant,  she  has  the  gift  to  impersonate  and  can  do  some  characters  to  maximum 
likeness,  showing  the  weakest  point  in  their  behaviour,  which  could  be  at  once  cruel  and  very 
funny.  She  would  pick  on  someone  everybody  knew  and  impersonate  him  or  her  to  such  a 
likeness  and  in  such  a  funny  way,  that  often  her  faithfully  audience  would  practically  "wet  their 
pants"  with  laughter.  She  is  emotional  and  changeable  from  one  kind  of  mood  to  another,  one 
minute  angry,  the  other  minute  laughing  her  head  off.  At  the  same  time  she  can  be  a  most 
wonderful  friend  to  someone  she  likes  and  has  always  been  the  most  wonderful  sister  to  me.  It  is 
good  to  ask  her  advice,  as  she  is  very  practical  and  very  independent  minded.  She  has  always 
been  a  fiercely  proud  person. 

A  few  years  before  the  war  Pola  left  Warsaw  and  moved  to  Lodz.  It  was  a  large  cloth 
manufacturing  city,  perhaps  the  second  in  size  in  Poland  and  had  a  wealthy  Jewish  population. 
Pola's  great  friend  lived  there  at  the  time  and  enticed  her  to  come  over.  At  first  reticent  to  move 
from  Warsaw  there,  she  was  eventually  persuaded.  Soon  she  found  work  and  before  long  was 
surrounded  by  a  large  circle  of  interesting  young  people,  some  of  whom  became  later  her  good 
friends.  As  1939  war  started  and  the  imminent  German  invasion  was  underway,  Pola  with  a  few 
of  her  close  friends  decided  to  leave  Lodz  for  Warsaw  and  planned  afterwards  almost  immediately 
to  proceed  to  the  Eastern  territories.  It  was  known  that  under  the  Russian  German  Pact  of  1940, 
the  eastern  parts  of  Poland  were  already  occupied  by  the  Russian  Army,  and  there  was  a 
possibility  to  get  away  from  there  to  the  still  free  countries  of  Europe. 

So  one  morning  she  arrived  in  Warsaw  with  her  friends  and  came  to  my  dear  aunt  Ludka's 
apartment.  We  were  notified  at  once  that  she  was  there  and  went  to  see  her.  Pola  and  her  friends 
recounted  their  frightening  trip  from  Lodz  to  Warsaw  which  took  two  weeks,  when  otherwise 
would  take  a  few  hours  journey  by  train.  This  is  what  they  told  us:  At  first  they  started  the  trip  to 
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Warsaw  by  car,  having  secured  a  lot  of  petrol.  Soon  however  they  had  to  abandon  it  on  the  side 
of  the  road  The  numerous  army  cars,  plus  horse  drawn  carts  followed  behind,  Also 
refugees  with  their  belongings  and  disorientated  soldiers  blocked  the  way,  creating  panic  and 
chaos  and  jammed  the  roads, so  that  it  took  hours  to  get  a  bit  forward.,  eventually  the  roadSwere 
blocked  completely. 

Every  now  and  then  a  German  plane  would  fly  overhead  and  "sprinkle"  the  running  refugees 
below  with  bullets  and  the  victims  were  falling  all  over  the  place.  The  young  people  TUl.UxilcL' 
i>0W  lAVOuilH  situation  and  decided  it  was  much  better  for  them  to  leave  the  roads  for  the  fields. 

September  1939  had  the  most  beautiful  autumn,  with  warm  sunny  days  and  gentle  breeze.  The 
fields  they  walked  were  ready  for  harvest,  wheat,  barley  and  field  after  field  of  sunflo'wers  tts  Ucxuw 
swaying  in  the  wind  one  way  or  another.  The  vast  stretches  of  potato  fields  ready  to  be  dug  out 
and  stored  as  usual  for  the  winter  sale  lay  sadly  there  abandoned.  There  was  no  one  to  do  it  and 
that  precious  food  was  simply  trampled  down  by  the  mass  of  people  running  in  all  directions  and 
then  with  the  first  rain  was  buried  in  the  earth  to  rot. 

Somehow  in  a  round  about  Pola  and  her  friends  reached  Warsaw  and  my  aunt  Ludka's  home.  By 
now  it  was  still  time  to  make  a  decision  of  going  east,  soon  it  might  be  too  late,  but  none  of  us  in 
the  family  was  ready  to  join  Pola.  My  father  did  not  want  to  leave  us,  Rosa  my  stepmother  did  not 
believe  that  Hitler  could  be  so  bad,  nor  the  German  people  she  knew  so  well.  She  had  a  very 
good  impression  of  the  nation  altogether.  Although  my  dearest  aunt  Ludka  was  tempted  to  go  with 
Pola,  she  would  not  dare  to  leave  her  invalid  mother  unattended^ their  young  soru  vAntAC 

Zygmund  decided  to  leave  as  well,  coS  he  hoped  to  come  back  for  the  family. ..however  most  of  us 
decided  to  stay.  But  of  course  Pola  was  right  and  saved  her  life.  Thousands  of  Jewish  people  left 
at  the  time  and  saved  their  lives  by  running  to  the  east,  although  often  going  through  terrible 
hardship.  A  major  Polish  town,  Lwow,  was  already  incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Empire  as  many 
others  maJdns  the  river  Bug  the  Polish  Russian  frontier  now. 

In  the  following  days  after  our  reunion  Pola  and  her  friends  well  rested,  embarked  on  a  new 
march  towards  freedom,  well  provided  with  food  and  some  money  for  a  very  perilous  journey. 
Eventually  they  bid  us  goodbye  tearfully  leaving  us  to  an  unknown  futurOjand  we  too  left  them  in 
an  uneasy  anticipation  of  loneliness  and  fear. 
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Their  fortunes  in  reaching  the  Polish  border  town  dividing  Poland  from  Russia  was  unknown  to 
us  for  a  months.  We  only  knew  that  somehow  they  reached  Bialistok  the  Lituanian  border  town 
safely  and  that  was  all.  Only  after  the  war  was  over,  Pola  told  me  the  whole  story  of  her  escape. 
How  they  managed  to  reach  some  trains,  which  rolled  on  the  railway  lines  for  days  on  end  and 
often  stopping  in  the  no  man's  land, and  how  they  were  terribly  over-crowded.  As  the  places  in  the 
trains  became  less  and  less  available,  people  preferred  to  leave  their  belongings  anywhere, 
securing  rather  those  for  themselves.  There  was  chaos  everywhere  and  often  heartbreak  in  parting 
families,  and  sometimes  children  being  lost.  It  was  at  best  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Somehow  however,  they  arrived  unharmed  in  Bialistok.  After  a  month  or  so  they  reassumed  their 
track  to  freedom  by  passing  illegally  the  Lituanian  Russian  border  with  a  paid  guide  (and  PoUx- 
unfoitunately  failed  and  had  to  make  the  same  route  3  times),  always  in  danger  to  be  found  by  the 
Soviet  frontier  police.  They  were  detained  once  by  them  in  a  most  frightening  way  and  thought 
they  would  be  shot.  Eventually  they  reached  Kovno  where  the  Russians  were  already  established 
for  a  longe  time.  After  some  months  of  difficulties  and  anxiety  and  by  a  very  lucky  chance,  a 
transit  visa  to  Curacao  Duth  colony  via  Japan,  was  granted  to  them.  They  then  sailed  to  Japan  in 
small  goups  and  stayed  there  for  6  months  in  comparative  comfort  and  peace.  After  6  months  they 
went  to  the  great  port  of  Shanghai  in  China  and  after  a  month  or  two, each  group  boarded  any 
available  ship  going  east.Pola  and  her  group  of  about  20  people  reached  Bombay  safely.  My 
future  husband  Simon  with  his  group  went  also  from  Shanghai  to  Rangoon  Burma,  where  he 
stayed  for  6  months  and  then  airived  in  India  in  early  1942.  Some  others  in  groups  too  reached 
the  shores  of  Australia  and  remained  there. 

But  it  was  from  Vilna  (capital  of  Lituania)  that  we  received  Pola's  first  leuer  and  two  food  parcels 
so  much  needed  by  us  in  the  Ghetto.  She  worked4f  some  jobs  and  deprived  herself  of  everything 
to  send  us  those  precious  gifts.  We  received  yet  another  letter  in  1941  and  that  was  the  last  we 
heard  of  her  and  which  still  reached  us  in  the  war  time. 

On  the  following  pages,  1  have  typed  out  a  passage  from  the  book  on  "Holocaust"  by  Martin 
Gilbert,  the  prominent  English  historian,  who  recounts  the  story  of  that  small  group  of  refugees 
on  their  way  to  freedom  (about  35*00  in  all).  They  made  their  escape  from  Kovv^o  to  Japan, 
thanks  to  a  Japanese  consul  general  ■  to  Lituania,  by  a  Transiberian  train  to  Vladivostock,  the 
foremost  eastern  port  of  the  Soviet  "Empire".  They  were  ferried  to  the  Japanese  port  of  Kobe  in 
perilous  small  tug  boats.  They  stayed  in  Japan  for  six  months  and  then  went  to  Shanghai.  Once 
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there  they  smuggled  themselves  onto  large  ships  going  eastward  to  India,  some  to  Burma  and 
some  to  Australia,  where  most  of  them  passed  the  remaining  war  years  in  considerable  peace  and 
comfon. 

Dr  Martin  Gilbert  -  The  Distinguished  English  Historian.  Book  "HOLOCAUST"  p.l  17  writes: 

"With  Soviet  reunion  still  neutral,  a  number  of  Polish  Jews  who  fled  eastward  in  Soviet  occupied 
Poland  and  Lituania  were  able  to  escape  from  Europe  altogether,  as  a  result  of  a  curious 
diplomatic  arrangement.  In  Kovno  the  representative  of  the  Dutch  firm  of  Phillips  was  prepared  to 
issue  certificates  to  the  effect  that  travellers  wishing  to  enter  the  island  of  Curacao  in  the  Dutch 
West  Indies  did  not  need  an  entry  permit  or  visa.  Armed  with  this  document,  Jews  persuaded  the 
Japanese  vice  consul  in  Kovno  Mr  Sempo  Sugihara,  to  issue  them  a  transit  visa  through  Japan, 
ostensibly  to  the  Dutch  West  Indies.  Travelling  to  Moscow  on  this  transit  visa,  the  Jews  then 
received  permission  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  through  the  Far  Eastern  port  of  Vladivostock.  Once 
in  Tokyo,  many  Jews  went  to  the  Polish  Ambassador  there,  who  gave  them  documents  to  enable 
them  as  Polish  citizens  in  exile,  to  travel  to  Canada.  By  such  strategems,  several  thousand  Polish 
Jews  reached  safety  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1940." 

continuation  ..  Holocaust.  Dr  Martin  Gilben  page  124 

"On  1st  September  in  Kovo  Lituania,  the  Soviet  authorities  ordered  the  Japanese  Consul  Sempo 
Sugihara  to  leave  the  City.  Up  to  that  moment  he  had  issued  it  was  later  calculated  about  3,400 
visas  for  the  Jews  in  Kovno  to  travel  eastward  through  Moscow  and  Siberia,  to  Japan  and 
beyond.  Even  on  1st  September  1940  on  his  way  to  railway  station  with  his  family  Sugihara 
continued  to  stamp  the  precious  transit  visas.  He  did  so,  it  was  later  reponed,  in  the  street  and  the 
station  even  through  the  open  window  of  his  train  compartment  until  the  train  actually  began  to 
pull  away  from  the  platform." 

Page  124  Dr  Martin  Gilbert  continues.. 

"The  Japanese  Government  also  took  in  several  hundred  Jewish  refugees  who  had  managed  to 
cross  the  Soviet  Union  during  this  period  of  Soviet  neutrality.One  small  Jewish  community  in 
Japan  that  of  Kobe,  gave  the  Japanese  authorities  a  guarantee  that  refugees  who  landed  at  the  port 
of  Tsuruga  (Pola  and  Simon  landed  there)  from  Vladivostock  were  admitted  to  Japan  without 
question,  welcomed  at  Tsuruga  by  members  of  the  Jewish  community  and  brought  to  Kobe  by 
train.  In  this  way  Pola  and  Simon  included  many  hundreds  who  were  housed  and  cared  for.  But 
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the  task  of  financing  the  refugees  was  beyond  the  resources  of  the  Kobe  small  but  generous 
Jewish  community,  they  therefore  sooth  and  received  help  from  the  American  Jewish  Joint 
Distriburion  Committee.  At  no  time  did  the  Jews  experiencdin  Japan  even  the  slightest  hint  of  anti 
Semitizm." 

Pola's  and  later  (or  even  earlier)  Simon's  my  future  husband's  Transiberian  journey  across 
Siberia  was  full  of  adventure.  The  train  stopped  on  each  station  of  the  remote  parts  of  Siberia, 
including  the  famous  Jewish  Soviet  organised  state  of  Birobijan.  The  Soviet  authorities  persuaded 
Jews  from  all  over  the  Soviet  Union  to  live  there,  but  did  not  succeed  much.  It  was  by  all 
accounts  a  cold  and  strange  place  and  only  those  Jews  who  were  practically  forced  to,  hved  there. 
At  each  of  these  stations  as  the  train  stopped  on  the  platform,  ghost-like  creatures  appeared 
wrapped  in  mgs  begging  for  bread.  The  soldiers  guarding  the  train  pushed  them  away  as  not  to 
have  any  contact  whatsoever  with  the  refugees.  It  was  a  haunting  and  disturbing  experience  of  the 
"heaven"  in  the  communist  Soviet  Union- 

Inside  the  wagons  the  refugees  were  quite  comfortably  cared  for.  It  was  warm  and  food  in  the 
way  of  baked  potatoes  or  bread  were  distributed.  Although  they  were  provided  with  visas  and 
documents  to  reach  Vladivostock  and  then  Japan,  still  people  began  to  worry  if  the  authorities 
would  be  tme  to  their  promises  of  leading  them  into  freedom.  Some  were  worried  much  more  that 
the  others.  Some  had  hidden  and  forbidden  foreign  currency  and  had  a  lot  of  dollars  on  them. 
They  were  forever  packing  and  repacking  their  belongings.  Others  at  the  end  of  the  journey  really 
burned  most  of  their  money  in  fear  of  being  found  at  the  last  stop.  So  the  confusion  was  going  on 
all  throughout  that  long  journey  and  in  that  state  of  mind,  many  people  practically  did  not  eat. 

Pola,  unlike  the  "wealthy"  ones,  had  nothing  to  worry  about.  She  was  penniless  having  done 
what  she  could  before,  left  the  future  to  good  providence  and  believed  in  eventually  reaching  the 
end  of  the  promised  journey.  She  was  carefree  and  in  a  good  mood  and  spirits,  and  as  usual  had  a 
very  good  appetite.  She  would  ask  the  permission  of  her  travelling  friends  and  especially  one 
funny  fellow,  Stan,  (also  very  much  preoccupied  with  his  possessions)  whether  she  could  help 

I 

herself  with  their  stock  of  tin  food  hoarded  by  them  onto  the  train.  Preoccupied  as  they  were,  the 
answer  was  "yes,  eat  what  you  want".  So  Pola  consumed  one  tin  after  another  in  blissful  delight 
filling  her  stomach  full.  When  "the  experts"  gave  eventually  "the  OK"  for  going  in  the  right 
direction  towards  their  destination,  and  thus  regaining  the  appetite,  nothing  much  was  left  for 
them  to  eat.  Therefore,  when  the  train  stopped  on  some  stations,  many  like  Stan  had  to  get  out  in 
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search  of  food,  but  all  they  could  get  in  these  dim  abysmal  places  with  40  degrees  of  frost  was 
different  colours  of  ice-creams.  Once  of  twice  Pola  accompanied  her  friend  Stan  on  those  errands 
and  nearly  missed  the  train  and  had  to  jump  in  running.  Finally  they  reached  the  destination  safely 
in  Vladivostock.  Japan  was  not  far  away  and  then  freedom . 

Once  having  reached  Vladivostock  safe  and  sound,  the  refugees  wanted  to  get  away  as  soon  as 
possible  from  the  Soviet  mainland.  In  small  groups  hundreds  of  them  were  shipped  to  the  shores 
of  Japan  in  Kobe.  That  fairly  short  crossing  was  full  of  danger.  The  sea  was  rough,  the  small 
WnscJfo  -  sea  tugs  and  small  ships  already  in  a  state  of  min, set  to  sail  with  all  those  eager  people 
wanting  to  get  away  from  the  great  Soviet  Empire.  These  boats  took  endless  risks  to  ferry  the 
refugees  and  risked  drowning.  The  people  on  the  deck  were  violently  sick  and  without  any 
medical  help  or  even  food,  somehow  reached  the  shores  and  most  of  the  hundreds  survived.  They 
were  warmly  received  by  the  50  of  so  Russian  Jewish  families  liv9.dL  a  long  time  in  Japan. 

Those  organised  shelter,  food  and  medical  help,  even  pocket  money  for  the  lot  of  them.  The 
Japanese  people  having  been  given  the  committees  assurance  of  providing  financial  help  for  these 
refugee  groups,  did  not  have  any  gmdge  against  them  and  were  helpful  and  indulgent 

Pola  and  Simon  who  met  already  in  Vilna  and  Kovvi.c/gready  admired  their  hosts  courteous 
manners,  very  modest  ways  of  living  and  artistic  taste.  The  country'  itself  which  they  visited  in 
groups,  had  a  profound  impression  upon  them.  The  temperate  climate,  the  cherry  trees  in 
blossom,  the  ever-so  imposing  snow  covered  Volcano  the  Japanese  sense  of  cleanliness  and 
politeness  made  the  3/6  months  stay  there  a  memorable  one, often  times  full  of  fun.  While  looking 
at  Geisha  houses  where  only  men  were  permitted  to  enter,  they  looked  for  their  husbands  shoes 
amongst  many  deposited  in  the  front  of  the  building  and  made  all  kinds  of  funny  gossips  amongst 
their  friends. 

Since  permission  was  not  given  by  the  British  authorities  to  anyone  to  enter  Palestine  at  that  time 
(Romnel  had  his  army  in  Egypt),  many  groups  including  Pola  and  Simon  ventured  a  journey  to 
Shanghai.  They  vividly  remembered  that  enomious  Chinese  Pon,  from  where  they  hoped  to  get 
quickly  away,  but  where  to,  nobody  knewiPola  recalled  how  they  found  refuge  in  some  old 
dilapidated  boarding  houses  for  very  little  money  near  the  water  front.  One  early  morning  Pola 
suddenly  heard  a  bubbling  sound  of  water.  Through  the  window  she  saw  waves  of  muddy  water. 
It  was  raining  through  the  night  constantly  and  the  canals  were  full.  The  wind  speeding  with 
terrifying  power  sianed  to  shtitter  hou.ses  badly  built  and  Uac  trees  of  the  roots.  The  group  of 
people  barred  the  windows  and  doors  with  all  available  furniture  truly  frightened  by  the  ferocious 
typh  oon.  They  feared  they  would  be  drowned.  For  hours  the  winds  raged,  the  waters  did  not 
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abate  and  they  were  afraid  to  sleep  in  that  dangerous  situation.  Eventually  the  danger  stopped,  the 
winds  subsided,  the  waters  abated  and  the  air  became  clear  again,  but  it  was  a  terrible  experience. 
5.  went  through  the  same  twice  in  Bombay,  already  married,  some  time  in  1950,-'  Shanghai  in  the 
Chang  Kai  Chek  era  was  still  the  largest  pon  in  land,  beautiful  in  parts  and  colourful,  but  the 
poverty  and  corruption  was  rampant.  .  •  - 

numbers  daily,  mainly  of  hunger  and  sickness.  The  rickshaws,  a  small  cart  driven  by  a  man  (I 
have  still  seen  some  of  those  when  I  visited  China  in  1981)  were  then  numerous  and  cheap.  The 
rickshaw  men  stood  on  every  comer  of  the  street  looking  for  passengers.  They  run  like  horses 
sweating  profoundly  and  it  was  pitiful  to  see  it  Mao  Tze  Tung  who  liberated  China  after  the 
Japanese  invasion  forbade  this  slavery,  but  curiously  enough  I  had  seen  it  still  on  a  small  scale 
practised  in  1981. 

Eventually  after  a  comparatively  short  stay  in  that  memorable  city,  Pola,  Simon  and  the  thousands 
of  refugees  stopping  there  from  Japan  boarded  the  first  available  ship  and  sailed  to  an  unknown 
destination.  Eventually  arriving  in  various  great  cities  like  Bombay  -  India, 
in  Australia,  some  even  settled  later  in  Canada  or  South  America. 

This  is  how  Pola  landed  in  Bombay  with  about  a  20  strong  group.  They  were  without  any 
material  means  or  knowledge  of  local  language,  or  English  which  was  spoken  throughout  the 
whole  of  South  East  Asia,  India,  Burma,  the  eastern  British  Empire. 

Unfortunately  they  were  not  met  by  any  friendly  groups  of  Jewish  people  like  in  Japan.  There 
existed  already  large  German  Jewish  community  in  Bombay, flourishing,  but  the  refugees  did  not 
know  about  them,  nor  did  the  committee  take  any  trouble  whatsoever  to  help  these  poor  people. 

At  first  they  were  placed  in  the  poorest  district  of  Bombay  in  Bycalla  and  were  given  shelter  by  the 
Salvation  Army.  Many  slept  in  a  room  with  beds  full  of  bugs  which  drove  them  to  perdition. 
Evenmally  they  made  their  way  to  the  Polish  Consulate  in  Bombay  and  were  given  some  help. 
Being  young  and  full  of  life  in  spite  of  their  experiences,  one  by  one  found  work  learned  English 

and  some - .  became  —  wealthy  Uritcf  0  Pola  had  a  terribly  hard 

time.  Being  very  gifted  "what  the  eyes  had  seen  the  hands  could  do"  she  found  a  kind  lady  who 
gave  her  work  in  her  shop  .  Pola  soon  made  the  place  flourish,  making  beautiful  heads  and 
dresses  for  rich  ladies  who  wore  them  at  the  racecourse. S be-  soon  became  known  for  the  clothes 
she  designed.  But  the  terrible  experiences  and  hardship  took  its  toll.  She  became  ill  with  all  kinds 
of  diseases,  boils  all  over,  typhoid,  denge-fever  for  what  it  may  mean,  and  amoebic  dysentery.All 
those  contributed  to  her  present  painful  and  deteriorating  state  of  health.  After  a  year  or  two  she 

r 

met  a  young  German  Jew  who  fell  in  love  with  her  and  she  married  him  in  Bombay. 
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Seven  years  of  their  marriage  passed  when  the  war  ended.  They  were  very  well  off,  had  an 
enormous  number  of  friends,  many  German  Jewish  people  whom  Pola  often  reminded  of  their 
awful  neglect  of  the  Polish  refugee  group.  They  led  generally  a  comfortable  life  not  knowing  until 
he  end  of  the  war  what  had  happened  to  the  rest  of  us  in  Europe. 

It  was  then  that  through  an  uncle  of  ours  living  in  Palestine,  we  got  to  know  about  each  other. 
Since  that  time  she  spared  no  effort  and  at  great  expense  to  her  health,  travelled  to  Delhi  India  to 
obtain  a  permanent  visa  for  me  to  join  her  in  Bombay.  The  English  were  already  departing,  the 
Indian  administration  took  over  the  power  and^Pola  was  the  first  one  in  the  Jewish  community  to 
obtain  a  visa  for  me  to  come  to  India.  It  was  a  very  considerable  achievement.  She  gave  me  the 
possibility  to  rebuild  my  life  when  I  arrived  in  Bombay  in  1946. 
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CHAPTER  4 
RUDOLF 


In  the  midst  of  Ghetto  activities  and  the  miseries  of  daily  life,  we  managed  to  find  our  old  femily 
doctor  and  asked  him  to  examine  Rudolf.  At  the  beginning  of  1940  he  began  to  cough  with  blood 
and  had  long  spells  of  fever.  The  doctor  examined  Rudolf,  his  face  grave  with  anxiety.  His 
verdict  was  “tuberculosis”  he  said  briefly.  Rudolf  agreed  with  him  as  he  already  had  some  medical 
knowledge.  We  sat  around  the  bed  helpless  and  bewildered  and  not  knowing  what  to  say  “In 
here  Rudolf  will  perish”  declared  the  doctor.  There  was  a  possibility  to  get  him  out  by  ambulance 
to  Otwock  Sanatorium.  There  would  be  better  food  and  medical  care  and  so  far  it  was  still  safe 
to  be  a  patient  there.  The  only  thing  was  that  someone  must  go  with  him  and  I  said  that  I  would. 
There  was  nothing  else  but  obey,  if  we  were  given  the  chance.  Somehow  we  got  this  chance. 

After  a 

few  weeks  of  waiting  one  early  morning  the  ambulance  arrived.  The  driver,  I  think,  had  the 
necessary  permits.  Rosa  packed  a  few  of  Rudolf s  belongings,  gave  me  some  money  and  bid  us 
goodbye.  I  don’t  think  I  will  ever  forget  her  face.  The  sorrow  of  parting  with  her  beloved  ill  son 
and  our  future  in  uncertainty,  made  her  face  look  like  a  tragic  mask.  We  all  were  deeply 
distressed,  my  father  and  Michael.  Rudolf  was  put  on  a  stretcher  on  the  bed,  I  near  him  and  we 
safely  passed  through  the  Ghetto  gate.  I  think  that  Rudolfs  departure  to  Otwock  actually  took 
place  just  before  enclosing  of  the  Ghetto  walls,  that  is  early  December  1940. 

The  small  town  of  Otwock  about  50  minutes  away  from  Warsaw  was  well  known  for  its 
therapeutic  powers.  It  was  a  holiday  place  with  a  variety  of  trees,  especially  the  pines  with  fresh 
exhilarating  air.  Even  before  the  war  ill  patients  with  tuberculosis  were  sent  there  like  to  St, 
Moritz,  Davos  or  Merano,  which  had  similar  weather  conditions.  The  wonder  drugs  like  penicillin 
or  streptomycin  were  still  unknown.  Our  villa  in  Michalin  where  we  spent  our  childhood  was  only 
two  stations  away  from  Otwock,  which  was  the  last  station  on  that  line. 

The  Sanatorium,  a  little  off  the  main  town,  lay  surrounded  in  a  forest  of  trees.  The  quietness  and 
tranquillity  of  this  place  gave  an  illusion  of  peace  and  there  were  no  Germans  about.  But  it  was 
only  an  illusion. 

We  put  Rudolf  in  the  hands  of  the  doctors,  nurses  and  he  bid  me  cheerfully  goodbye.  “Come  to 
see  me”  he  said  and  I  waved  and  said  that  I  would.  He  was  quite  an  amazing  young  man. 
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Some  time  had  passed  until  I  went  to  see  Rudolf  again.  Life  in  the  small  Ghetto  was  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult,  nobody  earned  anything.  We  began  to  sell  house  silver  in  order  to  buy 
food.  We  young  ones  helped  in  house  chores  as  much  as  possible.  In  the  evenings  we  managed  to 
go  to  gatherings  to  listen  to  those  who  had  hidden  radios  and  listen  to  the  BBC  news  or  went  to 
poetry  or  literature  evenings.  Nothing  was  ever  served  there,  we  were  always  very  hungry,  but 
somehow  uplifted. 

We  still  had  friends  or  made  some  more  in  the  Ghetto  to  help  each  other,  but  more  and  more 
Jewish  people  were  packed  into  our  walled  Ghetto.  We  wondered  how  many  more  were  stiJJ  to 
come?  The  Germans  kept  their  plans  well  in  secret  and  we  know  nothing  about  our  future.  Being 
young  —  we  were  hopeful  and  our  spirits  kept  us  going.  We  did  not  know  anything  about  our 
relatives  living  in  the  big  Ghetto  on  Novolipki  Street  beyond  Leszno  Street  as,  we  were  absolutely 
cut  off.  The  time  had  come  to  visit  Rudolf  again,  it  had  become  more  difficult  to  pass  through  the 
gate.  The  German  and  the  Jewish  policeman  sometimes  seemed  unapproachable.  The  worst  was 
the  outside  gate,  the  Polish  policeman  and  small  Polish  boys,  who  on  seeing  someone  passing 
through  the  gate  they  called  "Jew  Jew"  and  would  often  run  to  call  the  German  police  from 
outside  the  Ghetto  to  catch  us.  This  was  the  greatest  danger,  besides  not  having  any  fur  on  my 
winter  coat,  seemed  suspicious  and  would  also  lead  to  detention  as  Jews  were  not  allowed  to  wear 
any  fur.  I  don't  remember  exactly  how,  but  I  managed  to  pass  through  the  gate.  I  would 
immediately  slip  my  band  with  the  start  of  David  in  a  hidden' pocket  and  walked  away  from  the 
walled  Ghetto  as  fast  as  I  could.  I  was  lucky  not  to  be  caught  or  arrested.  I  would  put  a  woollen 
shawl  over  my  coat  to  hide  the  bare  collar  and  a  warm  hat  and  make  my  way  to  the  station.  Rosa 
always  managed  to  give  me  something  for  Rudolf  to  make  him  know  that  he  was  in  her  foremost 
thoughts.  It  was  still  very  cold  and  I  was  uneasy.  Not  having  any  proper  documents,!  could  easily 
fall  in  police  hands  as  was  often  the  case.  There  were  so  many  dangers  of  being  recognised  if  only 
through  fright.  Once  I  had  bought  the  ticket  and  settled  down  in  the  train  I  felt  better  and  safer. 
Rudolf  always  greeted  me  with  a  smile.  He  was  such  a  handsome  and  intelligent  young  man  and  I 
loved  him  dearly.  In  our  conversations  we  always  deceived  each  other.  I  never  told  him  about  our 
plight  and  the  dreadful  situation  in  the  Ghetto  and  he  never  really  told  me  how  ill  he  really  felt.  But 
it  was  so  good  to  see  him.  We  talked  often  about  the  past,  our  happy  youth  and  school  days,  our 
friends,  recalled  the  mischief  we  played  often  on  our  relatives  or  parents  and  time  would  pass 
quickly.  I  urged  Rudolf  to  eat  what  was  given  to  him,  but  it  was  evident  that  he  did  not  have  an 
appetite.  His  eyes  shone 
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beautifully  and  the  feverish  red  patches  on  his  cheeks  betrayed  his  dangerous  condition.  I  think 
that  on  perhaps  these  numerous,  visits  sometimes,  I  was  given  shelter  over-night  and  went  to  the 
Ghetto  the  next  day.  Rosa  would  await  me  anxiously  to  hear  the  news  of  Rudolf.  I  would  of 
course  reassure  her  that  he  was  getting  better,  but  I  was  always  a  very  poor  liar.  We  were  both 
pleased  that  he  was  alive  and  that  I  had  managed  to  come  back  safely. 

Meanwhile  the  Germans  organised  working  units  amongst  the  younger  Jews  who  were  taken 
outside  the  Ghetto  walls.They  had  to  present  themselves  very  early  in  the  morning.  Shabbily 
clothed,  hungry  and  cold  they  would  be  taken  outside  the  Ghetto  walls,  mosdy  to  clear  debris  and 
bricks  from  bombed  out  houses.  Often  many  of  them  were  laughed  at  and  ridiculed  at  by  young 
German  officers.  They  would  pull  their  beards  or  trip  and  kick  hard  someone  purposely  to  the 
ground  and  laugh  at  their  clumsiness.  The  reward  for  the  days  work  was  a  small  hard  piece  of 
bread  and  some  water  soup.  Often  the  officers  would  let  loose  their  big  dogs  to  frighten  the  poor 
people  even  more.  At  best  many'Jews  got  mighty  blows  on  the  head  or  body,  from  which  many 
never  recovered. 

Worst  of  all,  one  day  we  learned  about  our  chairman  of  the  Jewish  Council  in  the  Warsaw  Ghetto, 
Dr  Adam  Czemiakowski,  committing  suicide.  He  was  a  ver>'  respected  and  prominent  member  of 
our  congregation  and  our  elected  leader.  While  he  was  the  head  of  our  community  we  had 
confidence  of  fair  play.  This  unexpected  tragic  end,  through  all  of  us  into  a  panic,  especially  as  we 
did  not  know  the  reason  for  it.  People  began  to  interpret  it  in  many  ways,  but  the  truth  was  to  be 
known  very  much  later  on.  We  took  Dr  Czerniakowski’s  untimely  death  as  a  bad  omen  and  felt 
more  and  more  anxious.  I  took  some  stitching  home  to  earn  some  badly  needed  money  from 
people  who  could  supply  us  with  some  food  as  it  began  to  be  more  and  more  scarce. 

I  decided  to  pay  a  visit  to  Rudolf  again  in  late  spring  or  summer,  I  don't  really  remember.  It  was 
already  a  dreaded  thought  but  inevitable  as  there  was  no  news  available  of  him.  My  last  visit  was 
weeks  ago  and  I  did  not  know  how  he  really  was  now. 

We  were  grateful  that  the  Polish  and  Jewish  policemen  would  allow  me  to  leave  the  Ghetto, 
although  they  warned  me  that  one  day  1  may  pay  with  my  own  life  for  it.  It  proved  to  be  my  last 
visit  to  see  Rudolf  I  bought  as  usual  my  ticket  to  Otwock.  The  train  was  crowded  and  I  was 
grateful  for  it.  The  more  people  around  the  safer  it  was.  But  I  had  noted  the  shabbily  dressed 
Polish  people  and  worried  faces.  The  strain  of  war  had  began  to  be  visible  and  very  much  felt  by 
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most.  When  I  reached  the  sanatorium  the  nurse  briefed  me  of  Rudolfs  deteriorating  condition.  He 
was  already  very  ill  but  still  in. full  control  of  his  senses.  Sorrow  greeted  my  heart  to  see  him  so 
ill.  I  knew  that  he  was  going  to  die  and  he  was  so  brave  about  it. 

We  did  not  talk  too  much.  I  took  his  hand  in  mine  and  stroked  it  gendy.  Rudolf  said  that  he  was 
waiting  for  me  anxiously  and  sheer  willpower  kept  him  alive.  He  assured  me  he  was  not  sorry  to 
go,  but  was  worried  about  his  mother.  We  may  expect  terrible  times!!  He  had  gathered  news 
about  our  situation  from  the  Polish  doctors  and  nurses  in  casual  conversations  about  the  future  of 
the  Jewish  Ghetto.  He  spoke  of  his  good  life  before  the  war  and  was  only  worried  about  his 
mother  and  all  of  us  in  general.  It  would  have  been  so  good  if  this  dreadful  war  did  not  come  and 
cut  our  lives  to  pieces.  He  wished  me  well  and  thanked  me  for  my  care  of  him.  He  wanted  to  be 
buried  in  the  local  cemetery  and  not  to  worry  about  the  Jewish  one  which  was  unattainable 
anyway.  In  death  "we  are  all  equal"  he  said.  "I  have  heard"  he  said  "that  the  little  cemetery  outside 
the  town  is  full  of  flowers  and  sunshine,  bury  me  there".  I  was  speechless.  I  groped  for  words  of 
consolation  and  contradiction,  but  instead  could  only  cr\'.  I  sat  besides  his  bed  as  he  asked  me  to, 
until  very  early  morning  until  he  died  peacefully.  He  just  waited  for  someone  of  his  own  family  to 
be  there  before  he  died  and  wanted  to  be  buried  properly.  I  was  50'  jkmtUi',  and  devastated  and 
could  not  overcome  my  grief.  Besides,  the  thought  of  how  I  was  going  to  tell  this  to  his  mother 
mortified  me. 

The  nurses  recommended  a  young  carpenter  who  provided  a  simple  wooden  coffin.  It  was  already 
late  noon  when  Rudolfs  body  was  placed  there  and  then  onto  a  horse  cart.  The  distance  to  the 
cemetery  was  a  long  one  and  I  followed  the  coffin  alone,  which  moved  gently  from  side  to  side 
with  each  movement  of  the  horse's  stride.  I  remember  it  was  a  lovely  and  sunny  day,  ridiculously 
beautiful.  I  was  walking  after  the  coffin  in  unbelievable  pain  and  loneliness.  This  wonderfully 
gifted  and  handsome  man,  full  of  life  and  hope  for  the  future,  lay  there  in  the  simple  coffin,  his 
young  life  cut  off  so  cruelly.  This  was  the  first  casualty  in  our  family  of  the  war  and  the 
foreboding  of  things  to  come  tormented  me.  I  buried  Rudolf  with  the  help  of  a  young  carpenter  on 
the  sunny  side  of  the  cemetery  without  any  written  words,  but  scattered  the  grave  with  cvbu.Y', d cua 
flowers  which  1  gathered  around.  1  said  without  a  sound  our  Holy  Sh'ma  •  tViC/  cwt-Uy/ 
verse  of  our  scripture  that  probably  every  3ew  remembers  by  heart,  it  says  "Hear  O'  Israel.  The 
Lord  Our  God.  The  Lord  is  One".  Unfortunately,  I  remembered  only  two  U'hns,  but  it  did  not 
matter...  — ^ — -Tcwdu  Afrc 

the  Ghetto.  I  did  not  realise  at  the  time  that  Rudolf  would  be  the  only  member  of  my  immediate 
family  to  die  "properly"  in  his  own  bed. 
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CHAPTER  5 
FATHER 


I  don't  quite  remember  how  I  returned  to  the  Ghetto,  although  obviously  made  it  but  completely 
heartbroken.  I  was  very  lucky  too  because  soon  after  my  last  exit,  the  guard  at  the  gate  was 
changed.  From  then  on  hardly  anyone  was  able  to  get  out. 

We  were  still  together,  my  father,  Rosa,  Michael  and  I.  We  were  all  squeezed  into  one  large  room 
and  a  kitchen.  The  other  two  rooms  were  let  to  an  elderly  couple  with  a  son,  who  later  became 
my  good  friend.  But  he  too  perished  later  in  a  concentration  camp. 

Gradually  life  in  the  Ghetto  became  very  hard  and  there  was  less  and  less  food  available  there  was 
no  money  either.  All  our  valuables  like  the  vast  number  of  ornamental  silver,  prevalent  in  almost 
every  family,  was  sold.  We  still  had  some  gold  jewellery  but  nobody  we  knew  wanted  to  buy  it 

Mietek  .  cu  .  young  man,  my  auntie  Evas's  son,  my  father's  nephew.  He  was  actually  a  very 

oJC 

brave  and  fearless  chap.  We  did  not  know  that  he  was  the  time  in  and  out  of  the  Ghetto,  probably 
buying  and  selling  things.  His  Christian  girl  friend  (he  married  her  later  on)  helped  him  in  these 
endeavours  but  they  lived  on  the  Christian  side  of  Warsaw  and  I  knew  their  address.  He  came  to 
see  us  one  day  unexpectedly  in  our  flat  on  Twarda  Street.  We  thought  that  providence  alone 
brought  him  to  us  in  that  hour  of  need.  My  father  gave  him  our  golden  jewellery,  the  last  of  our 
valuables,  for  his  promise  to  bring  us  some  dry  food,  which  we  needed  so  badly  as  we  were 
practically  starving  already.  We  looked  for  him  each  day  in  vain,  but  he  never  remmed.  It  was  a 
cruel  thino;  to  do. 


But  I  guess  there  often  is  a  "black'sheep  in  a  family  and  ours  was  no  exception.  What  I  also 
learned  later  on,  that  Mietek’s  (my  cousin's)  .  honesywas  never  one  of  his  virtues.  He 

gave  me  however  the  shelter  of  his  home  after  my  escape  from  Ghetto  at  the  end  of  1942,  and  I 
stayed  with  them  for  6  months. 

After  Rudolf  s  death  Rosa’s  spirit  quickly  ebbed  quickly. She  lost  hope  in  her  heart  and  wept  for 
her  beloved  son.  She  feared  too  for  Michael,  my  other  brother,  and  suspected  the  worst  for  all  of 
us.  Her  world  was  completely  shattered.  She  still  managed  to  give  us  a  poor  meal  a  day,  mostly  a 
soup  and  some  bread.  At  night  we  all  felt  hungry  and  I  often  dreamed  of  a  large  slab  of  chocolate 
going  to  eat  it  in  large  chunks,  but  alas  there  the  dream  always  ended. 
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I  was  sick  at  heart  thinking  about  my  poor  brother  who  younger  than  I,  bore  the  hunger  so 
bravely.  He  was  so  wiCc^  to  look  at,  growing  into  a  lovely  human  being,  manhood  almost  upon 
him.  His  blue  eyes  like  his  mothers  were  of  such  a  tender  quality  and  so  gende,  I  adored  him. 
Each  morning  I  went  out  to  look  for  a  job  but  it  was  not  easy  to  find.  one. 

Of  course  we  were  not  the  only  ones,  but  it  was  terribly  hard  to  get  through  a  day  anyway. 

Each  of  us  worked  as  much  as  work  was  available,  at  least  we  were  together  and  that  was  above 
everything. 

The  streets  became  full  of  starving  small  begging  children  and  old  men  and  women.  The  children 
had  a  mark  of  death  upon  them,  looking  like  skeletons.  People  took  pity  on  them  and  gave  them 
bits  of  food,  but  it  was  not  enough  to  sustain  them,  especially  in  cold  autumn  or  winter  days. 
They  died  there  and  then  on  the  streets,  innocent  victims,  just  covered  with  newspapers  to  be 
taken  away  the  next  day  by  carts  to  mass  graves  splashed  with  lime  for  disinfection. 

Yet  the  majority  of  people  lived  somehow  in  the  Ghetto  although  hunger  had  •  tccqme  the  fact  of 
life.  We  were  also  worried  about  our  close  relatives  who  lived  in  the  bigger  Gheno  on  NovolipKi 
Street.  I  thought  often  about  my  beloved  grandmother  and  aunt  and  her  family  not  to  say  anything 
about  our  other  relatives,  but  in  Prosta  Street  we  were  not  allowed  to  move  abouL  Many  people 
had  no  shelter  and  proper  facilities  for  personal  hygiene  and  became  ill  and  typhoid  spread  like 
fire. 

My  father  was  the  first  one  to  get  it  in  our  family.  One  day  he  just  got  a  terrific  temperature  and 
was  unable  to  move.  W^had  always  to  report  these  cases  to  the  local  health  authorities  and  did  so. 
A  nurse  came,  acknowledged  that  father  had  typhoid.  We  managed  to  convince  her  to  allow  him 
to  stay  at  home  and  I  would  look  after  him.  She  gladly  agreed  as  the  only  Czyste  hospital  we  had, 
was  already  overcrowded  and  people  were  left  dying  in  the  corridors.  She  demanded  that  Rosa 
and  Michael  find  other  lodgings  to  stay  in  during  father's  crucial  10  days  of  illness  and  she  gave 
me  simple  instructions,  no  medicine,  and  left.  Rosa  and  Michael  moved  next  door  with  Rosa’s 
cousin  Ada  and,l  got  to  my  nursing  job.  We  were  grateful  for  Rosa's  foresight  to  make  home¬ 
made  soap.  The  good  prewar  soap  was  already  not  available.  I  never  knew  how  she  was  able  to 
make  it,  it  was  grey  with  an  unpleasant  smell  but  it  served  the  purpose.  I  stripped  father  to  the 
simple  — cotton  night  shirt.  Every  bit  of  clothes  he  wore  was  boiled  and  washed  by  me.  His 
temperature  ran  wild.  1  had  only  very  simple  medication  to  bring  it  down.  1  used  to  sit  by  him  and 
watching  him,  wetting  his  parched  lips  with  cold  water  and  changing  cold  cloths  on  his  forehead. 
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Now  and  again  he  looked  at  my  face  but  did  not  recognise  me.  I  was  told  that  the  10th  day  was 
crucial  and  if  he  got  though  this  day  he  might  live  (though  to  what  an  end)?! 

It  is  so  hard  to  work  and  recollect  these  facts  as  my  heart  aches  with  sorrow. 

I  slept  in  the  same  room,  never  undressed  to  my  nighty,  as  I  was  constantly  changing  his  soiled 
night  clothes  and  sheets  and  giving  him  small  sips  of  water  or  wiping  his  face.  Often  though,  I 
would  doze  off  into  short  heavy  sleep,  exhausted  from  hard  nursing  work  and  mostly  hungry'. 
Eventually  he  survived,  I  never  forgot  the  day  when  he  opened  his  blue  eyes  and  smiled  at  me. 
My  heart  full  of  gratitude  pounded  fast  and  tears  ran  down  my  face.  He  was  so  thin  and  pale,  but 
so  grateful  for  being  alive.  I  really  don't  know  how  he  survived  it  without  any  medication  or  any 
medical  help  at  all.  Perhaps  it  was  the  sheer  starvation  and  my  love  for  him.  Perhaps,  but  not  for 

Ions. 

Thousands  died  of  typhoid  in  our  Ghetto,  not  everyone  had  the  necessary  nursing  facilities.  Yet 
this  kind  of  death  was  far  more  merciful  than  the  one  awaitins  them  later. 


After  father’s  miraculous  recovery  from  typhoid  and  the  return  of  Rosa  and  Michael,  we  resumed 
our  deary  daily  routine.  Father  was  too  weak  to  got  out  so^we  did  occasional  work  when  available 
and  brought  scarce  provisions  home,  for  simple  cooking.  Once  or  twice  Rosa  secured  horses  meat 
which  we  ate  gratefully  at  home,  a  thing  unheard  of  in  Jewish  dietary  law.  I  got  a  job  in  a  laundry 
and  ironed  shirts  for  hours  until  my  whole  body  ached.  They  were  perhaps  mostly  shirts  for  our 
Jewish  policement.  Spring  was  approaching  and  so  were  our  Pesah  holidays  -  celebrated  so  well 
in  the  good  old  times,  which  seemed  to  be  years  and  years  away. 

I  remember  how  in  better  times  father  used  to  take  care  of  all  the  ritual  preparations.  Some 
cooking  utensils  were  made  kosher,  by  simmering  a  hot  blazing  metal  in  those  pots  filled  with 
water. 

The  cutlery  and  crockery  was  kept  apart  for  Pesah  in  a  special  cupboard  and  used  only  for  8  days 
of  holiday,  from  one  year  to  another.  Matzos  were  eaten  for  8  days  and  there  was  not  a  fnorsel  of 
bread  of  anything  with  wheat  seen  anywhere.  We  children  used  to  help  with  cleaning  all  drawers 
in  the  kitchen  so  that  the  8  days  of  holiday  should  not  be  desecrated  with  an  overlooked  piece  of 
bread.  This  holiday  was  really  something  special.  We  enjoyed  this  holiday  immensely,  even  when 
we  were  teenagers  and  even  when  we  were  older. 
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In  those  days  we  children  were,  given  a  complete  set  of  new  clothes  including  shoes.  There  was  an 
incredible  rush  at  home  and  delicious  cooking  smells  engulfed  all  rooms.  We  were  always  visited 
by  some  family  coming,  aunts  or  cousins,  or  even  guests  from  the  provinces  and  there  was  room 
enough  for  them  to  stay  overnight.  The  children,  we  were  told  to  rest  in  the  afternoon,  to  be 
prepared  for  a  long  night  and  not  to  yawn  at  the  table  -  which  after  a  certain  hour  we  did  do  so 
anyway. 

Before  going  to  bed  in  the  afternoon^we  placed  our  new  garments  on  a  chair  by  the  side  of  the  bed 
and  kept  looking  at  those  things  with  loving  care,  impatient  to  get  dressed.  But  after  tiredness  had 
overcome  us  we  slept  for  an  hour  or  two.  We  got  up  refreshed  and  eager  to  put  on  our  new 


I  honestly  think  I  never  ever  again  have  experienced  the  same  feeling  of  pure  joy  as  dressing  up 
for  our  Pesah  evening.  It  was  something  very  special,  indeed  The  dress  was  always  new,  not  re¬ 
cut  from  an  old  one,  seemed  very  lovely,  the  shoes  usually  black  patent  shoes  with  a  single  strap 
across  and  gave  delightful  squeaks  on  every  step  taken.  If  by  chance  a  spot  was  made  on  them 
and,  we  did  take  special  care  not  to,  we  wiped  it  by  rubbing  it  against  the  stockings.  We  were  not 
spoiled  by  far,  like  todays  children  are,  even  my  own  darling  grandchildren,  and  had  much  more 
joy  from  simple  things  given  to  us. 

The  table  was  set  with  the  white  cloth  often  specially  preser/ed  for  that  occasion.  Six  pairs  of 
silver  candlesticks  with  thick  white  candles  (2  from  my  father’s  previous  marriage,  2  from  Rosa's 
first  marriage  and  2  bought  together  forthtlfpresent  marriage)  had  to  last  the  whole  long  evening 
shaded  flickering  warm  light  around.  The  crockery  was  very  pretty  and  the  cudery  shone  as  it  was 
polished  long  before  the  meal. 

We  all  sat  together  at  about  So’clock  in  the  evening,  there  were  our  relatives,  uncles,  aunts  and 
cousins,  all  dressed  up  specially  looking  jolly  nice.  Father  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  at  the  far 
end,  very  solemn  and  aware  of  his  own  performance  as  the  head  of  the  family.  There  was  plenty 
of  wine  to  start  with  and  we  children  got  always  a  bit  tipsy  as  the  wine  was  good  home  made  by 
my  father.  Of  course  we  were  not  interested  in  the  prayers  and  often  giggled  amongst  ourselves, 
but  prayers  and  the  reading  of  the  Hiffada  had  to  be  endured.  The  best  part  for  us  children  was  the 
good  food  and  plenty  of  it.  The  only  event  which  truly  fascinated  us  was  the  opening  of  the  doors 
for  prophet  Eligah  and  the  incredible  sensation  that  he  indeed  entered  our  house  and  tasted  the 
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wine  prepared  for  him  in  the  big  silver  goblet.  As  we  sat  at  this  moment  fascinated,  we  could 
almost  see  the  wine  was  indeed  drank  by  the  prophet.  When  already  teenagers,  we  argued  with 
father  at  the  impossibility  of  the  Eligah  visiting  all  Jewish  houses  at  the  same  time,  but  father 
explained  that  it  was  only  the  spirit  of  the  prophet  who  would  enter  every  observing  Jewish  home. 

I  used  to  look  at  my  father's  gently  face  so  deeply  engrossed  in  reading  the  prayers  and  recounting 
the  story  of  Jewish  people's  exodus  from  Egypt.  His  face  was  so  full  of  love  for  the  God 
Almighty  and  full  of  trust.  What  God  is  it,  I  often  thought,  to  be  so  praised,  so  exalted,  so 
revered,  and  so  blindly  obeyed?  There  were  no  questions,  no  disobedience,  nothing  of  this  kind, 
only  reverence  and  pure  love  for  the  glory  of  Him. 

Our  Jewish  family  life  generally  was  a  bastion  of  strength.  Our  rises  and  falls  were  dealt  within  it 
together,  the  harmony,  the  quarrels,  the  marriages  and  divorces,  the  births  and  the  deaths,  the 

and  the  outrages, were  all  well  within  the  very  unit  of  owr  family  life  and  one  felt  very 
secure*.  \ao  V3Vvft;b  . 

There  was  no  loneliness  amongst  the  children.  There  were  the  parents,  the  grandparents  often 
enough.  But  the  family  extended  so  far,  that  a  child  would  seldom  feel  lonely.  Of  course  not 
everything  was  right  -  but  that  very  feeling  of  security,  which  we  have  lost  today,  existed  very 
much  within  the  Jewish  family  life  of  that  lost  time. 

After  8  full  days  of  Matzos,  we  very  much  looked  forward  to  a  change.  In  the  event  of  the  8th 
day,  fresh  hot  buns  and  a  variety  of  bread  was  prepared  for  the  evening  meal.  We  had  a  cooked 
meal  but  we  simply  indulged  in  eating  bread,  each  morsel  tasting  more  and  more  delicious. 

But  the  Pesah  holiday  of  1941  was  only  a  shadow  of  the  days  gone  by. 
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CHAPTER  5 


Already  towards  the  end  of  1941  one  suddenly  began  to  hear  more  about  Jewish  resettlement  (a 
German  phrase)  to  an  unknown  destination.  But  it  did  not  take  place  till  early  summer  1942. 
People  began  to  talk  about  the  Thebbens  and  Schultz  work  shops  to  be  organised  soon,  and  those 
of  us  with  permits  of  work  to  be  moved  to  that  precinct  There  would  be  living  quarters  for  us, 
and  we  would  be  permitted  to  take  our  dependants  with  us,  meaning,  father,  mother  or  children, 
but  no  brothers  or  sisters.  I  was  grateful  that  Father  and  Rose  could  move  with  me  but  I  was 
terribly  worried  about  my  brother  Michael,  who  was  living  with  us  in  the  family  flat  on  Twarda 
street,  but  without  a  permit,  so  called  by  us  "the  ticket  of  life".  I  thought  that  perhaps  in  the  Ghetto 
on  Novolipki,  which  was  far  bigger  than  ours,  I  could  find  someone  in  my  family  or  firiends  to 
help  me  with  finding  a  job  for  Michael.  I  made  a  decision  that  in  early  spring  I  would  go  there.. 

The  Germans  organised  two  Ghettos  in  Warsaw;  one  on  Twarda  Prosta  plus  a  few  other  streets, 
where  we  already  lived,  and  the  big  ghetto  from  Leszno  Street  in  the  north  of  Warsaw,  including 
Novolipki  and  Franciskanska  Street.  Between  the  two  Ghettos  lay  so  called  "no  man's  land".  That 
was  the  part  of  Warsaw  deserted  by  the  Polish  population  in  time  of  resettling  to  the  Christian  area . 
in  Warsaw  proper,  defined  by  the  German  authorities. 


To  reach  Novolipki  Street  where  aunt  Ludka  lived  in  the  now  beg  Ghetto,  one  had  to  do  it  in  a  day 
and  hope  to  be  there  by  evening  to  avoid  unexpected  encounters  and  danger.  Before  the  war  a 
large  part  of  my  family  and  some  school  friends  lived  in  this  part  of  north  Warsaw  and  the  streets 
were  familiar.  I  always  went  there  by  a  tram  as  it  was  a  considerable  distance  away  from  where  I 
lived  at  the  time.  I  adored  my  family  on  Novolipki  Street  and  vuu/vua-  w'hx)  -IxJtclki  iN  i'WJcb 

I  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  my  dear  auntie  Ludka,  her  husband  and  son,  and  my  beloved  Granny 
Kahane.  I  thought  of  them  constantly,  especially  as  no  news  of  them  penetrated  the  walls  of  our 
small  ghetto,  so  I  made  my  decision  and  waited  for  an  appropriate  time  to  go.. 

r 

Now  the  harsh  times  were  visible,  seen  on  the  people’s  hunger  stricken  faces  walking  in  the 
streets,  the  fear  and  gloom  became  our  daily  companions.  I  dreamed  constantly  of  food  as  most  of 
us  did.  Sometimes  the  hunger  was  so  acute  that  I  felt  faint  even  to  walk.  There  was  a  constant 
pain  in  the  pit  of  my  stomach  and  my  hean  ached  for  my  beloved  family,  so  utterly  helpless. 
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We  had  nothing  to  sell  already  and  the  money  from  occasional  work  was  inadequate  to  feed  us 
even  modestly.  Rosa  managed  to  provide  us  with  a  watery  soup  made  with  almost  rotten 
vegetables  and  some  bread  or  potatos.  Part  of  my  small  allowance  of  bread  I  used  to  save  for 
Michael. 

Yet  some  people  managed  better  than  others  by  trading  on  the  black  market  and  kept  better  health 
than  we  did. 

All  kind  of  things  were  happening  in  the  Ghetto  already  in  1941.  People  whispered  about  building 
secret  bunkers  for  survival,  in  case  of  the  resettlement  to  an  unknown  destination  and,  a  sense  of 
uncertainty  prevailed.  We  did  not  really  know  what  was  being  done  by  anyone  and  wondered  in 
despair  as  secrecy  was  absolute.  After  the  war,  I  read  the  bookV'MILA  18"  and  to  my  amazement 
some  facts  were  completely  unknown  to  me  at  the  time  when  I  was  there. 

There  was  apparently  a  large  underground  movement,  young  men  and  women  were  organising 
themselves  for  future  and  final  confrontation  with  the  Germans.  We  learned  about  that  after  the 
war.  We  watched  the  Theobbens-Schultz  shops  taking  shape  and  wondered  how  they  would  work 
out. 

Some  brave  people  kept  radios,  which  they  preserved  from  before  the  war  or  acquired  it  somehow 
by  chance.  They  were  extremely  careful  about  it,  hid  it  from  the  probing  eyes  of  strangers.  Rosa’s 
cousin  Ada  living  next  door  had  one.  She  and  her  husband  gave  us  BBC  news  occasionally.  One 
day  they  told  us  about  Mr  Churchill’s  famous  speech  to  the  English  nation.  He  said  "We  N^.till  fight 
the  enemy  on  the  beaches,  we  will  fight  them  on  the  sea  and  in  the  air,  and  we  will  never 
surrender". 

It  had  a  profound  affect  on  us  for  months  on  end  and  our  hearts  were  uplifted,  but  sometimes  we 
wondered  if  we  would  ever  live  to  see  that  day!  Years  later,  after  the  war,  my  husband  brought 
me  a  golden  coin  with  Mr  Churchill’s  face  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  his  famous  motto  "We 

f 

shall  never  surrender".  I  am  wearirfg  it  to  this  day. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  summer  1942,  the  Germans  began  to  execute  their  plan  for  repatriation.  We 
were  already  enormously  crowded,  hungry  and  helpless.  The  repatriation  started  just  one  day  out 
of  the  blue.  I  happened  to  witness  unnoticed  one  of  those  happenings;  a  number  of  lorries  with 
German  police  officers  arrived  at  a  certain  location,  they  descended  quickly  and  surrounded 
completely  a  number  of  houses  on  one  of  the  Ghetto  streets,  forming  a  ring  around  it  so  that  no 
one  could  escape.  No  one  really  could  with  the  Germans  and  their  bayonets  on  the  rifles.  The 
Jewish  policemen,  as  ordered,  were  already  on  the  scene  to  help  the  Germans.  The  people  in  the 
houses  were  called  to  descend  quickly  down  with  their  small  belongings  leaving  everything  else 
they  possessed.  They  were  instructed  previously  to  pack  a  small  suitcase  only  with  some  clothes 
and  stuff.  Anyone  who.  In  his  anxiety,  brought  down  more  had  to  abandon  It. 

This  order  was  given  some  time  ago  and  the  people  more  or  less  prepared  them.  But  when  they 
were  called  down  so  suddenly  one  early  morning,  It  came  as  a  terrible  shock. 

However  difficult  and  poverty  stricken  life  in  the  Ghetto  was,  the  majority  of  people  were  still 
with  their  families  together,  especially  with  the  children.  Even  with  the  hunger  and  death  there 
was  some  life  left,  and  the  togetherness  gave  people  the  strength  to  exist.  Somehow,  even  the 
Jewish  Festivals  were  celebrated  in  the  most  humble  way,  with  practically  no  food.  But  the 
irrepressible  spirit  of  our  people  was  always  there.  Clandestinely,  many  children  attended  lessons 
in  various  subjects,  and  the  free  spirit  existed  in  spite  of  everything. 

But  now,  suddenly  with  the  loud  vulgar  German  voices  urging  people  to  come  promptly  down, 
they  broke  down.  They  took  their  children  by  their  hands,  each  carrying  a  small  bundle  or  a 
suitcase,  or  just  hurried  clutching  some  ridiculous  parcel  wrapped  with  string,  and  came  down 
with  fear  and  bewilderment  in  their  eyes.  The  children,  normally  a  bit  noisy,  were  quiet  and  their 
sunken  cheeks  telling  the  state  of  their  health,  often  dragging  a  fevourlte  teddy  bear  or  a  doll. 

Once  downstairs,  they  were  bundled  into  the  lorries  waiting  until  everyone  came  down.  The 
Jewish  policemen  were  sent  to  look  in  the  miserable  hovels  for  someone  perhaps  hiding  behind 
and  only  then  did  the  lorries  with  the  Germans  guarding  them  drive  away. 

The  mass  of  gathering  people  awaiting  deportation  was  at  the  far  end  of  the  northern  boundaries 
of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto.  The  place  was  called  “The  Umschlag  Platz”.  Apparently  this  “repatriation” 
started  on  may  streets  In  the  small  and  big  Ghetto  simultaneously.  All  people  taken  that 
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particular  day  were  taken  to  the  Umschlag  Platz  joining  others  from  the  day  before  and  v/bvutdu' 
continue  so  the  day  after. 

The  place  was  encircled  by  a  cordon  of  German  soldiers,  so  that  there  was  no  way  to  escape.  The 
Germans  gathered  the  peopleCln  th^enormous  place  with  no  food  or  water  to  drink  in  that 
tremendous  heat  and  no  toilet  facilities  either.  The  exhausted  people  waited  patiently  until  the 
trains  arrived.  Slowly  the  multitude  were  pushed  inside  packed  like  sardines  with  only  a  narrow 
standing  space  allowed.  The  train  wagons  were  really  for  transporting  catde  having  only  a  small 
square  window  at  the  top  secured  with  barbed  wire.  There  was  no  air  inside  and  may  people  died 
after  a  short  while,  ,mostly  the  old.  They  died  from  exhaustion  there  and  then.  Yet  in  some 
miraculous  way,  some  young  people  were  helped  to  escape  to  freedom  from  these  barbed  wired 
windows  and  were  not  shot  by  the  guards  on  the  roofs^to  tell  the  tale.  The  wagons  then  were 
sealed  with  heavy  iron  bars  and  slowly  driven  away. 

This  story  has  been  told  often  since  the  end  of  the  war  and  may  times  related.  I  myself  met  one 
such  survivor  in  the  course  of  time.  These  stories  are  also  well  documented  in  the  film  "SHOAH" 
by  LantzmairlWe  know  that  these  wagons  were  slowly  driven  by  steam  engines  and  sharp  sirens 
and  whistles  from  station  to  station  till  they  reached  their  destination.  They  paused  often  near 
\dllages  or  just  in  the  middle  of  Nowhere  closed  and  locked  worse  than  the  cattle.  Sometimes  the 
Polish  people  heard  them  crying  and  begging  for  water,  sometimes  they  threw  bottles  with  water 
over  the  crated  window,  but  more  often  not,  of  fear  of  being  shot  by  the  German  soldiers  who 
stood  on  the  roof  of  the  wagons.  Often  enough  the  peasants  just  looked  and  walked  away  saying 
jokingly  "The  Jews  are  here  (Xydki  sa  tutaj)  and  walked  away. 

After  days  of  agony  the  trains  reached  their  destination  at  one  of  the  concentration  camps,  so  many 
of  them  dispersed  on  the  Polish  soil  and  disembarked  the  human  cargo.  It  was  often  asked  by 
manyj  why  Hitler  chose  to  set  the  extermination  places  in  Poland?  and  of  course  there  is  no  clear 
answer  to  that  except...  Hitler  obviously  had  known  about  the  prevailing^almost  endemic 
antisemitism  amongst  many  Polish  people,  of  practically  all  social  classes.  That  is  excluding 
hundreds  of  those  righteous  kind  Poles  who  helped  us  to  survive  the  war. 

Besides,  the  Polish  lands  lay  almost  in  the  middle  of  Europe  more  to  the  east  and  easily  accessible 
from  all  sides.  The  country  side  mostly  quiet  and  very  beautiful  away  from  curiosity  of  public 
attention.  It  was  so  convenient  from  many  points  of  view  to  set  up  the  machine  for  the  "Jewish 
Final  Soliition";Ml</fo . 
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CHAPTER  6 

My  Father,  Rosa,  my  brother  Michael,  Rudolf  s  death  due  to  the  tragedy  of  the  war,  my  beloved 
aunt  Ludka,  her  husband  and  son  Jerzy,  and  my  Granny  Kahane  all  perished  in  the  Holocaust. 
There  were  at  least  over  one  hundred  other  relatives,  plus  childhood  friends,  school  friends,  other 
friends,  who  died  in  the  extermination  camps,  or  were  just  outright  shot  dead. 

There  were  many  concentration  camps  in  and  around  Poland,  but  six  of  them  were  notorious 
extermination  camps  like  Auschwitz,  Treblinka,  Majdanek,  Chelmno,  Sobibor  and  some  more.. 
The  number  generally  acknowledged  of  those  Jews  who  perished  during  the  war,  was  6  million. 

Those  who  survived  in  the  camps  in  skeleton  like  shape  were  finally  liberated  by  the  English, 
American  or  Russian  allied  forces.  Paradoxically  some  of  them  died  after  the  liberation,  unaiile  to 
contain  their  hunger  as  they  ate  too  quickly  and  too  much  at  once.  Their  organism  unable  to  digest 
the  food  after  so  much  starvation. 

Immediately  after  the  Soviet  ’liberation’  of  Poland  those  of  us  survivors  amounted  to  about  5  to 
10  thousand.  That  number  increased  only  later  with  the  arrival  of  Jewish  refugees  from  Russia. 

In  1946  many  of  us,  like  I,  emigrated  or  just  smuggled  themselves  out  of  Poland.  In  the  aftermath 
of  1958  and  later  1968  relentless  antisemiric  wave,  even  those  sincere  Jewish  Polish  true  patriots 
left  Poland  for  good.  Amongst  them,  my  cousin  Anita  Duracz^and  dearest  Simon’s  close  friends 
Ida  Kaminska  and  her  husband  Meir  Melman. 

The  number  of  Jews  residing  in  Poland  now  is  negligible.  They  are  either  old  people  unable  to 
face  changes,  or  those  who  inter-married  and  live  there  under  a  changed  name. 

The  Jewish  intensively  rich  life  and  folklore,  which  existed  in  Poland  for  over  a  thousand  years, 
was  completely  wiped  out  by  these  hostile  circumstances. 

Jews  from  Warsaw ^and  other  Ghettos, and  later  from  all  over  Europe  were  brought  to  the 
extermination  camps  in  closed  cattle  wagons.  ’  ;. 
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After  days  of  travelling  .  -- — -the  trains(finally  arrived  at  the  destination  in  one  of  those 

camps.  It  stopped  on  the  ramp  where  the  Germans  awaited  them.  A  number  of  the  Jewish 
Working  Commando  was  at  hand. 

The  "Jewish  arbait  commando"  comprised  of  young  able  men,  who  were  selected  from  each  train 
load  Once  the  locomotive  came  to  a  stop,  Ws  people  spilled  onto  the  ramp,  the 

Germans  selected  at  random  stronger  and  healthier  looking  youths.  These  young  people 
performed  gruesome  tasks,  by  taking  human  corpses  from  the  gas  chambers  to  be  burned  in  the 
ovens,  and  then  again  removing  the  ash  and  some  bones  into  pits. 

Similarly,  they  packed  the  pitiful  garments^and  bags  of  hair^or  extracted  golden  teeth  crowns  for 
transport  to  Germany  and  for  recycling.  It  was  said  the  same  about  human  skin  Some  of  the 
working  commando  youth  survived  the  final  extermination  and  escaped  to  freedom.  Some 
survived  the  war  and  were  liberated  by  the  allied  forces.  These  people  were  often  interviewed, 
lately  by  Claude  lp.ntzman  for  his  monumental  film  "Shoah".  Most  married  and  live  in  Israel  and 
have  families.  But  their  clouded  eyes  never  forget  the  horror  of  the  past  and  they  often  cry. 

To  the  people  descending  fast,  the  cheerful  Germans  promised  food  and  water  but  they  had  to 
shower  first.  So  people  rushed  from  the  wagons  in  spite  of  the  deadly  tiredness,  responded 
willingly  to  the  stem  German  shouting  "schnell,  schnell,  raus"  -  quickly,  quickly  out.  The  people 
had  first  to  undress  and  leave  their  clothes  where  ordered.  They  were  ordered  in  the  direction  of  a 
on  top  of  a  clearing  where  presumably  the  shower  place  stood.  Already  naked,  frightfully 
shy  and  not  suspecting  anything  they  ran  with  the  children  into  the  direction  called  "  "the  road  to 
heaven"  There  in  rows  stood  barbers  with  sharp  scissors,  who  had  3  minutes  only  to  shave  each 
head.  Then  the  people,  men  first,  women  second  were  pushed  forward  into  what  was  supposed  to 
be  the  shower  place.  Only  then  they  realised  what  was  happening  and  fear  froze  their  blood,  they 
knew  only  then  that  they  were  going  to  die. 

The  outcry  was  tremendous,  people  shrieked  and  shouted  ferociously,  but  to  no  avail,  there  was 
no  escape. 

of  coau 

^  ISV\,e/‘C'gas  evaporating  speedily.  It  took  only  10  minutes  or  so  to  kill  thousands  of  people  at 
once.  After  the  cries  -  suddenly  a  complete  silence.  As  the  Jewish  arbait  commando  opened  the 
doors. the  dead  people  fell  out  in  one  frightening  entangled  mass.  The  bodies  were  moved  on  to 
small  trucks  straight  into  the  ovens  and  burned  to  ashes.  Tk oaf  vJcv5  J/he/ 


The  door  was  bolted  behind  them.  Crystals  of  Cyklon  B  f  a.vvu:) V"  Se-nwcvv\ 
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Everything  suspicious  was  removed  quickly,  all  bags  with  hair,  teeth,  clotheSjSometimes  gold 
was  removed  and  all  was  done  in  great  speed.  Soon  after  another  train  with  yet  another  human 
cargo  arrived,  there  was  absolutely  nothing  suspicious  and  the  whole  procedure  was  repeated. 
The  routine  of  mass  murder  was  unbelievable,  it  was  well  timed,  well  organised  and  executed 
with  precision.  The  Germans  were  vigilant  to  avoid  panic  and  the  slightest  suspicion  of  anyone 
wanting  to  relate  the  facts  from  the  working  commando  to  the  new  arrivals  was  shot  on  the  spot. 
It  was  absolutely  unbelievable  that  none  of  us  still  in  the  Ghetto  or  people  at  large  in  other 
countries  either  did  not  know,  or  totally  disbelieved  what  was  happening. 

This  story  was  told  to  me  by  one  of  my  surviving  friends. 

*The  lane  leading  to  the  gas  chamber  was  called  by  the  inmates  "The  Road  to  Heaven". 

The  Germans  excelled  noil  only  in  subhumanity  in  utter  secrecy,  but  achieved  that  Final  Solution 
plan  with  fantastic  results  all  "sang  froid"  -  yet  not  quite  complete... 

It  is  therefore  so  frightening  that  those  atrocities  were  not  perpetrated  by  devilish  characters  from 
another  planet,  but  by  perfectly  normal  people  like  you  and  I,  who  went  afterwards  to  their 
families  and  their  children  and  were  perfect  husbands  and  fathers  to  them.  That  is  what  is  so 
frightening.  They  were  merely  doing  their  "job". 

u  ^ 

But  fate  proved  to  be  different  for  me.  As  the  German  repatriation  had  become  a  daily  routine  in  a 
familiar  pattern,  I  decided  to  go  to  the  Novolipki  Ghetto  with  no  delay.  I  wanted  to  see  my  family 
there  if  any  and  find  work  for  Michael  as  soon  as  possible.  I  set  out  one  early  morning  and  in  my 

I 

pocket  a  little  bread  only.  I  kept  carefully  my  working  permit  with  me  in  my  pocket,  sort  of  a 
safeguard.  The  Germans  if  they  chose  to  take  me  for  deportation  would  have  tom  the  permit  into 
bits,  hcud  IrocL^O^rne  up  and  send  me  away,  but  I  was  lucky  there.  Surprisingly  I  found  groups  of 
Jewish  men  and  boys  working  on  the  streets,  shabby  and  thin  looking,  cleaning  the  fallen  rubble. 
They  were  under  German  supervision  and  looked  at  me  with  indifference. 

It  was  a  very  long  distance  by  foot,  what  was  a  short  distance  by  trainjn  the  pre-war  days.  Also,  I 
could  not  easily  recognise  my  way  about  as  everything  was  demolished,  but  somehow  I  reached 
Novolipki  Ghetto  exhausted  some  hours  later.  This  part  of  Warsaw  was  teaming  with  Jewish 
people  before  the  war,  •  always  incredibly  lively.  Nowja  few  huddled  beggars  stood  or  lay 
on  the  streets  with  familiar  sides  to  our  own  but  larger  in  size.  Most  people  worked  in 

specially  constructed  shops  under  supervision.  I  found  the  street  and  the  large  house  my  aunt 
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Ludka  lived  with  her  family  and  my  grandmother.  It  used  to  have  a  handsome  facade  with 
wrought  iron  balcony  and  flowers  like  in  so  many  fashionable  houses  in  Europe  at  that  time.  Now 
the  house  was  blackened  from  the  early  bombardment  and  fire  and  slightly  damaged. 

I  climbed  the  stairs,  silence  was  everywhere,  my  heart  beat  fast  and  I  was  frightened.  Open 
gaping  doors  were  leading  to  empty  apartments.  There  were  no  people  visible  to  me,  no  sound  or 
voice  or  any  movement  at  all.  It  was  obvious  to  me  that  the  people  were  recendy  taken  away  quite 
suddenly.  The  feeling  of  absolute  desolation  embraced  me  and  scared  me.  I  entered  my  aunt’s  flat 
and  looked  around  carefully.  There  was  no  one  there  either.  I  don't  know  what  made  me  shout 
hello,  hello,  and  then  I  heard  a  faint  voice  coming  from  behind  the  vast  familiar  cupboards.  I 
rushed  there  to  see  where  the  voice  was  coming  from,  to  my  utter  bewilderment  I  found  my  own 
darling  grandmother  sitting  all  alone dn  a  wheelchair.  Not  having  seen  me  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  after  months,  half  believing  that  it  was  I  who  came,  she  began  to  sob  unstoppably.  I 
could  not  get  any  sense  out  of  her.  I  wheeled  her  chair  into  the  room  near  the  dining  table,  gave 
her  some  water  to  drink,  washed  her  strained  lined  face  so  beloved.  She  calmed  down  and  came 
to  life  bit  by  bit.  She  made  me  kneel  besides  her,  touched  lovingly  my  head,  my  face,  eyes  and 
mouth  and  kissed  me  non  stop.  Later  she  told  me  how  yesterday  the  Germans  called  all  the  tenants 
down  inr'he  early  hours  of  the  day.  My  aunt  Ludka  almost  like  in  a  dream  pushed  her  behind  the 
wardrobes,  doing  it  spontaneously  trying  to  save  her  mother.  She,  like  her  son  and  others  from  all 
apartments  went  down  without  any  resistance  at  all,  like  lambs  and  were  immediately  deported, 
presumably  to  concentration  camps.  My  grandmother  did  not  understand  whyjand  where, or  what 
was  really  happening  around  her.  Until  then  somehow  the  family  lived  together  with  another 
relative  and  her  son.  She  was  my  aunt  Mira  married  to  uncle  Igus.  She  was  the  one^who  went  to 
work  early  morning  and  was  spared  this  particular  deponation.  She  was  also  the  one  who 
provided  them  with  food.  She  had  a  work  permit  and  was  supposed  to  return  in  the  evening  from 
work  shops  to  the  flat  my  grandmother  told  me.  It  was  by  now  a  standard  pattern  with  the 
German  authorities.  First  they  allowed  those  working  for  them  to  keep  their  dependants  with  them 
in  their  living  quarters,  but  then  removed  these  relatives  while  they  were  left  alone. 

We  huddled  together  with  my  granny  waiting  in  trepidation  for  Mira  to  return  (one  never  was  sure 
about  that)  holding  hands,  taking  strength  from  one  another.-My  mind  was  blank.  I  felt 
completely  drained  of  any  strength  and  incapable  of  thinking  clearly.  There  was  nothing  to  eat, 
only  the  tub  water  to  drink  so  we  just  waited  taking  comfort  from  each  other.  Dusk  fell  and  spread 
its  shadows  in  the  room  and  terrible  loneliness  embraced  us.  After  a  while  Mira  arrived  with  her 
son  and  with  her  entrance  some  life  touched  our  hearts.  Mira  was  tremendously  surprised  to  see 
me,  wondering  how  I  could  have  managed  to  come  all  the  way  without  being  detected.  In  her 
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wrapped  bundles  she  had  some  food,  potatoes  and  maybe  something  else  and  without  wasting 
any  time, started  preparing  some  sort  of  meal  for  us.  The  conversation  circled  around  the  recent 

4 

tragic  events.  She  told  that  Zygmund,  Ludka’s  husband  was  just  out  when  his  wife  and  js  on  were 
taken  away  earlier  for  repatriarion.  Having  not  found  his  familjbn  his  return,  he  gave  himself  up 
the  same  day.  He  just  went  to  the  German  quarters  and  asked  to  be  deported.  He  hoped  to  join  his 
beloved  wife  somewhere  in  the  crowds  on  the  fatal  "Umshlag  place".  Little  did  he  kne,w  what  was 
awaiting  him  with  thousands  of  poor  people  waiting  to  be  transported  to  the  camp^^  can  only 
guess  what  happened  to  himliMira  was  my  aunt  mairied  to  my  youngest  uncle  Igtiac.  I  told  Mira 
how  desperate  I  was  to  find  work  for  my  brother  Michael.  I  mentioned  to  her  the  name  of  oal 
electric  shop  owner  I  knew  before  the  war  and  guessed  he  might  be  there.  He  was  in  fact  a  great 
friend  of  one  of  my  cousins. I  explained  to  Mirq.that  it  was  absolutely  imperative  to  find  him  as  loloiVifiA 
Michael  might  be  deported  any  minute.  I  was  desperate  to  find  work  for  him.  Mira  had  already  a 
vague  knowledge  where  she  could  find  this  firm(and  gave  me  her  promise  to  go  there  the  very 
next  day,  but  I  had  to  spend  another  day  with  them,  in  order  to  have  the  answer. 


She  heard  spreading  rumours,  of  a  Jewish  Resistance  in  th^Novolipki  Ghetto  and  the  leaders 
trying  to  buy  arms  from  the  Polish  people  outside,  but  it  was  all  hush,  hush. 

Later  at  night  after  a  very  frugal  meal,  still  very  hungry  and  desperately  worried  about  everything,  •• 
we  settled  poor  granny  to  bed  and, we  went  to  sleep  ourselves  with  an  uneasy  and  unhappy  mind. 

Mira’s  husband,  my  uncle  Ignac  (he  was  one  of  the  nicest  of  my  Kahane  uncles)  studied  Talmud 
and  read  poetry  and  loved  literature.  He  was  kind  and  nice  and  very  helpful.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  like  many  others,  he  ran  to  eastern  Polish  lands  occupied  by  Russia.  He  was  found  by 
the  guards  and  taken  to  Siberia,  the  Russians  people  escaping  from  Poland,  starved 

nearly  to  death,  but  miraculously  survived  it  all.  After  the  war  he  emigrated  to  Paris  and  in  1945 
established  a  small  business,  married  a  French  woman,  a  war  widow  with  a  small  boy.  He 
attached  himself  to  the  boy  immensely  and  brought  him  up  to  be  a  fine  young  man,  '  we  later 
yKt-Vvl' while  on  a  holiday  from  India,  Simon  and  I  visited  my  uncle  the  address  given  to  us 
by  Pola.  I  had  to  repeat  and  repeat  the  tragic  tale  of  visiting  his  mother  and  his  wife  and  son  in 
Novolipki  Ghetto,  to  the  detriment  of  his  second  wife. 


o 


131... 

Mira  however  was  far  from  being  a  lovable  person  and  we  often  wondered  why  my  uncle  had 
married  her  at  all.  She  was  rather  hard,  a  fanatical  communist  and  feminist,  but  very  intelligent 
and  well  read.  Unlike  my  beloved  aunt  Ludka,  Mira  was  not  pretty  at  all  and  poor  Ludka  had  to 
suffer  a  lot  from  her,  but  with  this  war  raging  savagely  she  accepted  her  into  her  home,  only  to 
perish  herself. 

Mira  explained  what  she  knew  about  the  Ghetto  and  the  situation.  The  Germans,  she  believed 
were  first  to  eliminate  the  old  and  ill  as  many  of  them  as  possible.  Those  they  chose  to  Txwotn 
mainly  able  younger  people  with  skills.they  would  utilise  and  exploit  by  making  them  sweat  in 
workshops  and  be  useful.  With  the  high  demands  for  maintaining  the  German  war  machine,  the 
slave  labour  camps  were  highly  profitable  and  cost  nothing  in  exchange.  The  pay  was  none,  only 
two  hard  old  pieces  of  bread  twice  a  day,  one  watery  soup  at  midday.  Anyone  who  got  iU  or 
collapsed  with  exhaustion  was  shot  at  once.  There  were  numerous  workshops,  shoe  repairing 
and  making,  tool  installations,  uniform  stitching,  brushes,  electrical  units  etc,  etc. 
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CHAPTER  7 


How  very  appropriate  that  I  should  find  myself  in  Israel  today  to  take  part  in  commemorating  the 
Remembrance  Day.  The  Day  to  remember  our  Holocaust  martyrs.  There  was  a  siren  at  lOo'clock 


this  morning  lasting  2  minutes,  all  traffic  stopped.  Everyone  everywhere  stood  up  in  total  silence 
to  honour  the  perished.  Later  in  the  day  there  was  a  moving  ceremony  in  Jad  Vashen  (Institute  for 


Martyrs)  with  speeches,  poems  and  lighting  torches  in  remembrance  .05  all  ov/o 

vOVv)  p^iSVicxi/. 

The  Israeli  Independence  Day  falls  on  Thursday  18th  April  and  this  is  the  time  to  celebrate  43 
years  of  the  State  of  Israel.  I  remember  well  when  in  1948  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 


proclaimed.  We  lived  in  India  and  watched  the  events  with  joy.  We  were  thrilled  beyond  bounds 
and  proud  that  we  had  now  our  own  country  to  defend  us.  I  promised  myself  if  I  have  a  daughter 
her  name  will  be  Aviva,  which  means  in  Hebrew  "Spring".  Indeed  I  was  blessed  with  her  on 


April  2nd  1949  and  in  happiness  and  gratefulness  we  gave  her  that  name.  Today  she  calls  herself 
Vivien. 

Mr  Ben  Gurion,  Gelda  Meir,  Mr  Sharrett,  (who  we  met  later  in  India)  in  a  short  poignant 
ceremony  pledged  allegiance  to  the  State.  Mr  Ben  Gurien  became  the  country's  Prime  Minister 


war  against  Israel,  but  nothing  could  stop  the  people's  joy  and  the  celebrations  were  immense. 
Traffic  stopped  altogether  and  people  took  over  the  streets  dancing  to  improvised  music  all  night 
through.  People  laughed,  embraced  and  kissed  each  other  unbelieving  that  suddenly  they  had  a 
country  of  their  own. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  proclamation  of  an  independent  ant  State  of  Isreal  a  War  of 
Independence  1948  followed,  which  took  many  young  innocent  lives  away.  But  at  the  time  the 
celebration  was  a  pure  joy. 

Pola,  who  was  on  holiday  from  India  to  visit  our  relatives  in  Palestine  and  remembers  this  time 
well.  She  too,  with  a  couple  of  friends,  danced  and  celebrated  the  Independence  Day  in  a  happy 
and  joyous  way,  until  morning. 

ft 

The  1948  war  was  won,  just  like  the  four  following  ones,  but  with  a  heavy  price,  many  young 
soldiers,  about  17,000  died  in  those  wars  defending  the  country  and  their  mothers  still  mourn 
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Israel's  pledge  to  take  in  all  those  Jewish  refugees  and  immigrants  is  noble  and  true  and,  we  all 
feel  that  we  belong  to  the  Nation.  People  came  from  all  over  the  world  to  setde  here.  It  is  peaceful, 
day  to  day,  with  sunshine  and  a  blue  sky,  a  fragrant  scent  of  sweet  accasia  is  in  the  air.  They  say 
that  Israel  was  bom  because  of  the  martyrs,  whose  lives  and  death  did  not  go  to  waste!! 
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WARSAW  GHETTO  REVOLT 


It  started  on  19th  April  1943  and  lasted  until  the  10th  May  1943,  not  even  a  month 

really,  but  it  felt  endless. 

It  probably  began  on  Mila  18  and  was  extended  to  practically  all  of  the  Ghetto  encompassing  the 
whole TIovolipki,  Bonifraterska  and  Franciszkatoska  Street. 

The  intrepid  hero  of  Warsaw  Ghetto  uprising  was  a  young  Jew,  Mordechaj  Anielewicz  and  his 
small  tmsted  group  of  fighters.  The  rest  of  remaining  people  in  the  Ghetto,  all  of  them  took  part  in 
it. 

Throughout  the  year  1942-43  the  younger  people  in  the  Ghetto  while  working  under  the 
Germans,  slowly  began  preparing  arms  and  hiding  them  for  future  use.  It  was  an  enormous  task 
from  all  points  of  view.  First, the  money  was  not  available  to  buy  ’  ’  old  the  arms  —  Tne 

funds  were  collected  from  black  marketeers,  and  the  communist  party  from  outside  the  walls  — 
contributed  a  little.  Also,  there  was  a  small  working  force  of  Poles  f  Jews  outside  the  Ghetto 
who  helped  in  this  task. 'But  cufvus  Second,  most  Poles  were  unwilling  to  sell 

aS/they  too  were  preparing  themselves  for  a  future  encounter  with  the  Germans  they  did 
not  have  enough  themselves.  Third,  it  was  technically  highly  dangerous  to  smuggle  arms  through 
to  the  Ghetto  fighters  over  the  high  wall  or  otherwise-  • 

From  1942  unril  the  uprising  of  1943  the  horrid  truth  about  the  Jewish  extermination  in  gas 
chambers  began  to  reach  the  Ghetto.  They  perceived  then  and  there  was  no  escape  from  the  brutal 
fate,  and  a  decision  was  taken  to  take  up  arms.  But  the  fighters  had  to  be  somewhat  prepared 
however  difficult  it  was.  They  worked  feverishly  and  in  danger  to  make  home-made  grenades  in 
no(Jo  easily  available  bottles.  They  prepared  all  kinds  of  booby  traps,  but  efficient  arms  to  fight 
with  were  non-existent  and  those  few  available  were  reser/ed  for  the  leaders  of  the  Ghetto  revolt 

The  ammunition,  rifles,  revolvers  whatever  old  arms  they  could  obtain  were  hidden  and  divided , 
and  put  into  cellars  of  the  bombed  out  houses,  away  from  the  German’s  eyes.  They  also  marked 
the  way  to  the  sewers  as  an  escape  route  in  case  some  would  survive.  The  traffic  through  the 
sewers  was  actually  going  on  all  the  time  of  the  Ghetto  life  and  everything  possible  was  smuggled 
from  there.  It  would  be  a  very  difficult  escape  at  any  time  and  doubtful  in  case  of  panic,  but  it  was 
marked  nonetheless  and  indeed  many  people  saved  their  lives  escaping  from  there  into  the 
Christian  area. 
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The  days  of  Novolipki  Street  in  the  big  Ghetto,  as  everyone  knew,  was  drawing  to  an  end.  People 
starved  almost  to  death ^hadows  really  walked  around  in  rags.  The  Germans  did  not  bother  any 
more  with  making  them  work  in  the  shops  andjwaited  for  the  high  command  for  the  way  to 
liquidate  completely  this  place.  But  these  shadows  of  human  beings  still  held  some  pride  in 
themselves.  The  young  commander  and  his  small  unit  of  friends  decided  to  end  their  lives  by 
fighting.  Mordechaj  Anielewicz  and  the  elders  of  the  Ghetto  met  together  deciding  the  revolt  to 
start  immediately  after  Passover,  which  was  about  to  be  held  in  a  short  time.  It  was  April,  the 
spring  was  upon  them,  but  the  sweet  smell  of  bloom  never  reached  them.  The  old  people  of  the 
Ghetto  met  together  for  the  last  frugal  meal,  they  were  all  deeply  religious  and  they  prayed  to  God 
Almighty  in  love  and  reverence.  They  had  no  grievance,  they  believed  in  Goodness  and  they 
knew  that  their  fate  was  already  sealed.  There  were  no  questions  but  total  subordination  to 

II 

Mordechaj.  Ironically  they  just  finished  celebrating  the  Egyptian  freedom  from  bondage  and  were 
going  to  fight  until  death  now. 


Then  on  the  19th  April  1943,  the  uprising  staned.  At  first  the  Germans  were  taken  totally  by 
surprise,  unbelieving  that  this  wretched  rubble  of  human  beings  dared  to  show  such  audacity  and 
pride  to  fight  equally  the  great  supreme  Germany  army.  It  was  indeed  a  supreme  act  of  heroism 
coming  from  a  small  desperate  group  of  men,  women  and  children.  The  frantic  fight  to  inflict  the 
maximum  damage  to  the  bewildered  soldiers  armed  to  teeth  amounts  to  the  greatest  heroism  of  all 


ames.  It  went  on  for  one  month  and  took  a  considerable  number  of  German  lives  as  well  as  ^ 
destroyed  tanks  which  came  in  masses  to  the  gates  of  the  Ghetto.  The  fighters  showed  the  world 
at  large,  that  the  Jews  can  fight.  Considering  that  some  countries  of  Europe  accepted  German 
invasion  without  a  shot.  The  Jews’  Ghetto  with  small  amount  of  outdated  arms  inflicted  death  to 
many  German  soldiers  as  well  as, disabled  a  number  of  tanks  and  caused  injuries  with  home-made 
bottle  grenades. 


At  first  the  Gemian  command  was  undecided  how  to  smash  this  phenomenon,  not  being  able  to 
contain  it  they  decided  to  burn  house  by  house  with  people  in  them.  They  found  the  revolt  highly 
dangerous  and  were  afraid  it  may  spread  inside  the  Christian  Warsaw  and  even  to  the 
concentration  camps.  They  were  right  about  that.  The  Jewish  revolt  was  later  followed  by  the 
Polish  Warsaw  uprising  just  after  the  Soviet  invasion  in  1944.  They  inspired  the  revolt  in  Sobibor 

r  ^ 

concentration  camp  as  well  as  vvnxnrvv  others.  When  the  German’s  began  burning  the  houses 
systematically,  the  fightters  ran  from  one  to  another 
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hiding  in  cellars  and  bunkers  but  when  they  ran  out  of  ammunition  and  felt  the  desperate  end 
coming,  the  people  of  the  Ghettos  simply  threw  themselves  to  death  out  of  the  burning  windows  ^ 
and  no  one  surrendered.  Just  like  the  63BC  revolt,  the  Jews  of  Massada  revolt  did  not  surrender 
to  the  Roman  Legion  ^ut  committed  a  mass  suicide.  I  have  heard  today  that  Modem  Israeli 
soldiers  on  completing  their  training  make  a  pledge  that  like  those  in  Massada,  ’’that  they  will 
never  surrender’. 


Anielewicz  having  fallen  in  the  fight  already,  the  small  number  of  Jewish  fighters  realised  the 
impossibility  of  surviving,  ran  to  the  sewers  to  escape  to  the  outside  world,  but  alas  few  only 
succeeded.  In  the  sewer  tunnels  people  ran  frantically  to  the  window  traps  and  found  some  of 
them  already  blocked  by  Germans.  Others  after  a  supreme  struggle  to  get  to  the  top  to  open  it  and 
one  by  one  on  the  shoulders  of  O  descending  from  inside  the  sewers 

found  themselves  surrounded  by  laughing  Germans  who  led  them  away.  Some,  nonetheless, 
succeeded  to  escape  through  .•  and  ran  undeterred  to  safety  of  those  kind  and  brave 

gentile  families  who  sheltered  them.  They  stayed  with  them  for  a  while  until  they  found  an  escape 
route,  which  took  them  out  of  Poland  and  eventually  in  time  to  Palestine.  Mean v.'hile^ about  a  short 
while  before  the  north  Ghetto  uprising  staned^Twardalfthe  Prosta  smaller  Ghetto  where, I  lived 
was  liquidated  and  the  people  deported.  Just  before  that  happened,  I  was  very  lucky  to  get  away 
with  the  help  of  my  close  friend  Michael  and  reached  the  safety  of  the  Christian  side  of  Warsaw. 
With  some  difficulties  and  danger,  I  eventually  found  my  cousin's  home  and  his  Polish  Christian 
wife  and  was  received  by  them  to  stay  indefinitely. 


The  burning  of  the  north  Ghetto  went  on  for  months.  The  steady  streak  of  grey  cloud  descending 
everywhere.  Every  morning  I  went  outdoors  to  see  if  it  still  smoked  and  it  did  so  for  weeks. 

Some  Polish  people  remarked  rather  heartlessly  that  the  Jews  were  "frying"  now  and  made 
contemptuous  remarks.  Unable  to  answer  back  for  fear  of  being  discovered  I  kept  silent,  but  made 
a  promise  that  if  I  were  to  survive  this  war,  1  would  leave  this  land  forever.  After  a  long  long  time 
the  heavy  smoke  from  the  burning  ghetto  stopped  and  complete  silence  descended  upon  that  God 
forsaken  place. 


Today  a  magnificent  monument  stands  in  Israel  in  Yad  Vashem  |  iw  Yho  honour 

of  Mordechaj  Anielewicz  and  his  faithful  comrades  who  mostly  perished.  An  identical  replica  is 
placed  on  the  northern  border  of  Warsaw  where  once  was  the  Ghetto  FYomthe  Leszno  Street.  In 


Israelen  April  and"throughout  the  world  the  Jewish  people  pay  tribute  to  the  fallen  fighters.  The 
ceremony  is  usually  held  in  Yad  Vashem  in  Jerusalem.  There  are  speeches,  songs  are  sang  and 
poetry  is  read,  finally  torches  are  lit  with  accompanying  prayers  for  the  martyrs. 
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In  Warsaw  too,  this  day  is  observed  with  solemnity  each  year.  Many  Israelis  travel  to  Poland  for 
this  occasion,  even  school  children  are  invited,  afterward  they  go  to  visit  the  Auschwitz 
crematoriums  or  other  concentration  camps.  I  have  often  been  asked  by  my  delightful  son  in  law 
Peter,  why  I  do  not  visit  my  native  land  where  I  was  born,  and  my  answer  is  this: 

At  the  end  of  the  war  in  1945,  almost  immediately,  I  went  to  Treblinka  extermination  camp  where 
probably  all  my  family  perished.  I  have  seen  things  there  that  I  shall  never  forget  and  I  have  no 
heart  to  visit  my  native  land  any  more,  not  after  what  had  happened. 

Todays  visitors  are  spared  the  emotions,  outrage  and  horror  I  have  felt  at  seeing  the  real  evidence 
of  those  unfortunate  people.  Every  object  of  torture  is  being  slowly  removed.  What  they  often  see 
are  just  bare  shacks  with  some  photographs  on  the  walls,  at  which  they  marvel  with  reverence.  I 
have  seen  the  real  thing  and  that  is  enough  for  a  lifetime. 

Immediately  after  the  war  ended  in  May  1945, 1  and  a  few  close  friends  of  mine  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  those  places  of  extermination.  We  boarded  the  same  cattle  wagons  easily  available  at 
the  time  and  went  to  Treblinka  .  smoA  •  not  too  far  from  Warsaw.  It  took  us  a  few  days 

to  get  there  as  the  train  stopped  with  goods  here  and  there.  The  war  was  just  over  for  a  month  or 
two,  so  everything  at  the  camp  was  still  left  undisturbed.  The  buildings  including  the  white¬ 
washed  gas  chamber  at  the  top  clearing,  the  pits  with  human  hair,  some  teeth  and  some  bones 
were  still  clearly  visible.  My  memory  since  has  faded  a  great  deal,  mercifully,  but  I  still  remember 
seeing  all  that.  Revulsion  and  pain  had  overtaken  us,  so  poignant  were  heaps  of  shoes,  especially 
those  of  children  which  lay  abandoned  in  depots.  The  wide  gaping  ovens  stood  in  a  row  like  the 
gates  of  hell. 


Now  almost  50  years  after  the  war  all  those  pits  full  of  remnants  of  what  was  once  a  man,  lush 
grass  grows  over  it  and  the  trees  have  grown,  probably  on  the  martyrs  blood.  The  rolling  green 
countryside  tells  nothing  of  those  events  except  for  us  who  know  the  truth. 

The  forest  at  the  background  keeps  silent,  but  it  bears  witness  to  the  peoples  cries  for  help...  all 
those  millions  of  people  who  perished  there  and  in  other  camps.  There  stands  now  a  monument  in 
Treblinka-the  spiky  stones  where  once  stood  the  Gas  Chamber.I  have  not  been  to  the  camp  since, 
but  heard  it  from  the  news.  Many  of  the  spiky  large  and  small  stones  resemble  symbolically  men, 
women  and  children,  they  stand  as  if  almost  huddling  together  and  look  silently  to  the  sky.  The 
road  to  the  gas  chamber  was  called  "The  Road  to  Heaven".  There  was  a  revolt  by  the  prisoners 


before  Treblinka  camp  was  liquidated  and  _ _ '^ho  survived  are  dispersed 
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CHAPTER  8 

Next  morning  quite  early  Mira  dressed,  woke  up  her  son  and  after  a  lukewarm  cup  of  coffee  and  a  few 
crumbs  of  bread  decided  to  depart.  She  wanted,  on  my  request,  to  look  up.  our  friends  and  ask  them  for 
work  for  my  brother  Michael,  before  going  to  her  own  unit  in  the  brush  factory.  She  assured  me  that  she 
will  try  to  come  home  as  early  as  possible  to  give  me  an  answer. 

I  was  left  with  my  grandmother  who  was  still  asleep.  I  was  ner/ous  and  worried  about  the  whole 
situation  and  there  was  no  chance  of  going  out  for  fear  of  being  stopped  and  not  having  the  right 
documents.  I  looked  around  the  flat  which  I  remember  was  always  so  elevant,  spacious  and  clean,  to 
discover  dirty  clothers,  dirty  dishes  and  very  dirty  floors.  Somehow  miraculously  there  was  running 
water  and  some  soap  bars  stored  by  my  aunt.  To  do  something  useful  I  decided  to  clean  up  the  place  and 
wash  whatever  possible.  It  took  up  half  a  day  to  bring  some  order  to  this  place.  Meanwhile  my 
grandmother  woke  up,  I  fed  her  with  a  meagre  meal  and  some  old  bread.  When  I  think  of  this  now  my 
heart  breaks.  Although  she  was  frail,  she  had  some  strength  left  in  her  and  retained  a  good  memory,  she 
could  have  lived  for  years  more,  instead  there  was  only  a  ghastly  unknown  future.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  day  Mira  came  back  with  good  news  for  me.  Our  mutual  friends  agreed  to  take  Michael  to  their 
workshops,  they  gave  her  a  promise  to  send  someone  with  apermit  to  our  small  Prosta  Ghetto  .to 
fetch  him  and  I  should  not  worry,  they  would  take  care  of  him,  they  said  as  much  as  was  possible  in 
these  unpredictable  times.  I  should  return  to  my  place  as  soon  as  possible  with  their  message. 

I  was  very  relieved  to  hear  that,  to  have  secured  work  for  Michael  was  no  small  measure  and  to  be 
assured  that  he  would  be  taken  care  of  took  a  heavy  load  off  my  mind.  Mira  was  pleased  to  see  the 
apartment  cleaned  up  and  the  washing  done,  as  ^htnever  had  time  to  do  it.  I  spent  another  restless  night 
with  them  and  very  early  next  morning  I  departed,  leaving  my  helpless  grandmother  to  Mira's  sporadic 
help  and  very  dangerous  future.  That  was  the  last  time  I  saw  Mira,  her  son  and  my  grandmother.  I  never 
heard  or  saw  them  again.  They  too,  were  probably  rounded  up  one  day  by  the  Germans  and  later  perished 
in  the  camps  and  if  mercy  permitted,  my  grandmother  for  not  being  able  to  walk  would  have  been  shot 
outright. 


I  do  not  remember  any  more  how  I  returned  safely  to  Prosta  Ghetto  and  our  apartment.  I  witnessed 
German  police  deporting  people  from  their  dwellings  all  along  the  streets  of  the  Ghettos.  Somehow,  for 
easons  unknown  to  me,  I  went  unmolested,  never  stopped  or  asked  questions.  In  that  most  unhappy 
frame  of  mind  I  finally  reached  our  apartment,  not  knowing  what  happened  to  my  father,  Rosa  and 
Michael.  When  they  opened  the  door  we  simply  fell  into  each  others  amis,  I  grateful  to  be  together  again. 
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I  recalled  the  events  of  the  last  two  days  and  assured  them  of  secured  work  for  Michael.  Indeed,  after  a 
few  days  two  young  people  arrived  with  a  work  permit  for  my  brother  to  joint  their  workshop  in  the  : 
Ghetto  an  Franciskanska  Street  It  is  so  painful  to  describe  our  feelings  in  parting  with  Michael.  He  said 
goodbye  to  his  mother  and  father  as  if  he  was  going  on  a  holiday,  not  wanting  to  hurt  them.  This 
handsome  young  man,  a  boy  really,  he  believed  like  many  of  us  at  the  time  that  there  was  some  sort  of 
future  for  him.  But  when  he  kissed  me,  I  somehow  feared  that  I  might  never  see  him  again.  I  said 
goodbye  to  him  and  to  our  life  together,  to  our  carefree  days  before  the  war,  our  laughs  and  often  our 
naughty  tricks^and  our  lovely  friendship  and  happy  youth. 


After  the  war  my  auntie  Eva  who  survived 


« 

U 1  bVt  .  me,  told  me  a  little  bit  more  about  Michael  after 


he  had  parted  from  us.  At  first  he  was  indeed  employed  by  our  friends  in  the  electric  shop.  For  at  least  6 
months  she  used  to  see  him  regularly  as  Eva  and  my  uncle  worked  and  lived  in  a  shop  nearby.  She  said  , 
that  he  was  always  cheerful  and  smiling  although  hungry  like  all  of  them.  He  was  17  years  old.  .cl,  wovv 
cftAyA  /  already  very  tall  and  quite  handsome.  He 

never  was  a  problem  to  his  parents  ,and  learned  diligently  at  the  same  very  good  gymnasium  (high  school) 
like  his  brother  Rudolf.  He  had  artistic  talents  and  I  remember  already  drew  very  well.  Toward  the  end  of 
1942  the  Germans  rounded  up  at  intervals  most  people  in  the  bl^' Ghetto  and  he  was  most  probably 
amonest  them ,,  '  r  ■  '  '  ' 


After  surviving  the  war,  almost  at  once  in  May  1945  I  first  made  vnYway  (difficult  journey)  to  our  villa  in 
Michalin  to  find  out  if  someone  from  our  family  came  there.  Later  I  visited  ail  major  towns  in  Poland  to 
put  my  name  and  address  down  for  the  same  purpose.  I  looked  up  many  survdvors'  lists,  Michael's  name 
was  never  there.  He  also  knew  about  uncle  Jacob  in  Palestine,  but  qually  my  uncle  never  received  any 
news  from  him.  He  did  not  come  to  our  villa  in  Michalin,  which  would  have  been  the  first  place  to  go  for 
a  reunion.  He  too  probably  perished  like  many  others  without  trace  in  one  of  the  numerous  extermination 
camps. 


Now  our  dearest  Matthew's  second  name  is  the  name  of  my  beloved  brother  Michael.  I  feel  sure  that  he 
will  always  be  the  Guardian  Angel  for  my  darling  grandson. 

A  few  days  after  Michael's  departure,  we  received  an  official  letter  to  tell  us  to  move  to  our  new  quarters 

atrched  to  Thebbens  Schultz  workshops,  where  I  had  a  working  place.  It  said  that  I  was  allowed  to  take 

( 

my  dependants  with  me,  be  it  father,  mother  or  child.  The  new  place  was  only  a  few  streets  away,  veiy 
near  really,  as  the  whole  of  Prosta  Ghetto  consisted  of  a  very  small  area  cramped  with  people.  This  was 
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an  order  and  apart  from  our  very  restricted  personal  belongings,  we  were  forbidden  to  take  anything  else 
from  our  own  apartment,  which  had  to  be  left  just  as  it  was.  We  packed  what  could  be  squeezed  into 
three  small  suitcases  and  some  packages  and  put  it  into  the  hall  for  the  next  mornings  departure. 

Meanwhile,  on  my  father's  request,  Rosa  and  I  had  to  bring  our  porcelain  services  into  the  kitchen.  There 
was  hardly  any  decent  houshold  like  it  is  today  which  do  not  have  nice  or  beautiful  2  or  3  dinner  sets  for 
12  people  at  leasL  One  was  for  daily  use  -  a  beautiful  one,  when  we  entertained  guests,  and  one  put  away 
for  use  on  Passover.  There  were  all  kinds  of  things,  some  collector  pieces,  cups  or  figurines  all  very 
ornamental.  We  srill  had  those  things  with  us,  we  couldn't  sell  them  for  bread,  as  nobody  needed  in  the 
poverty  of  the  Ghetto  life. 

After  the  porcelain,  father  asked  us  to  bring  crystalware,  beautiful  elaborate  fruit  dishes,  flower  vases, 
sweet  plates  and  also  all  kinds  of  wine  glasses. 

He  then  fetched  our  tall  sturdy  wooden  steps  from  a  cupboard  where  the  house  goods  were  stored  and 
spread  it  firmly  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen.  I  looked  at  him  in  puzzlemenet  as  he  climbed  the  steps  to  the 
top  keeping  his  legs  apan  for  better  support.  "Now"  he  said  to  me,  "hand  over  to  me  a  few  pieces  at  a 
time".  I  obeyed  him  automatically,  giving  him  carefully  one  object  after  another.  After  taking  it  from  me, 
he  immediately  let  the  plates  and  cups  fall  to  the  floor  below  us  smashing  the  things  into  thousands  of 
pieces,  scattered  all  over.  Rosa  had  to  brush  them  into  one  heap.  Seeing  me  looking  quite  amazed  Father 
explained  "we  don't  want  those  Germans  to  take  our  precious  things  away".  It  took  us  quite  a  while  to 
see  everything  destroyed  but  by  far  not  so  much  as  to  create  those  lovely  things,  what  a  paradox  - 1 
thought,  distraught. 

At  a  cenain  moment  my  father  looked  down  at  my  ^  o^cL  wv\c\  bear  strained  face  and  said  without  hesitation 
"don't  worry  Haniil,  you  will  survive  this  war".  I  often  wonder  what  premonition  or  foresight  made  him 
think  so  as .  he  looked  at  me  with  such  a  firm  conviction.  I  would  never  ever  know  it  now,  but  at  the  time 
I  did  not  take  much  notice  of  what  he  was  saying,  not  in  a  hundred  years  would  he  make  be  believe  in  .. 
such  a  miracle.  First,  I  would  not  have  wanted  to  survive  alone  and  second^I  was  much  too  distressed  at 
the  destruction  of  our  home  and  the  forebod^ing  of  the  days  to  come. 

After  a  few  hours  of  what  seemed  to  be  my  poor  father's  futile  revenge,  we  finally  closed  the  kitchen 
doors,  like  closing  the  doors  of  our  lives.  We  then  went  to  bed  for  one  of  many  miserable  nights  to  come 
and  to  await  the  morning  without  a  souvenir  of  the  past  and  hope  for  the  future. 
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We  left  our  apartment  early  next  morning,  it  must  have  been  early  September  1942.  There  were  the  three 
of  us,  father,  Rosa  and  I.  The  flat  we  entered  was  surprisingly  comfortable  although  plain,  three  to  one 
room,  the  other  was  given  to  a  youngish  widow  with  a  3  year  old  child.  There  was  a  pleasant  kitchen  and 
some  sort  of  a  bathroom  with  an  old  not  usable  tub  and  a  basin,  and  a  separate  toilet.  The  flat  was 
obviously  vacated  by  already  deported  people.  The  cleanliness  of  the  place  was  a  bonus  and  we  were  very 
grateful  for  it.  The  young  woman’s  husband  was  deported.  She  had  moved  in  before  us  and  welcomed  us 
with  very  modest  ration  of  bread.  We  got  on  well  with  her  almost  immediately.  The  sweet  little  boy 
seemed  also  pleased  with  our  company.  We  settled  well  for  the  night  and  very  early  next  morning  I 
presented  myself  to  the  workshop. 

The  Thebbens-Schultz  workshops  were  located  in  most  acclaimed  and  best  technical  college  for  young 
men  and  especially  for  pupils  with  mathematical  gifts.  The  buildings  were  extensive  and  the  Germans 
transformed  vast  auditoriums  into  working  halls,  the  sewing  machines  were  cramped  near  each  other  (I 
had  to  hand  over  my  own)  and  hundreds  of  people,  mostly  wormen,  worked  on  them  making  German 
army  uniforms.  I  was  allocated  a  machine  and  was  immediately  instructed  what  to  do,  silence  was  the  mle 
of  work  as  well  as  efficiency.  One  had  to  do  a  quota  or  else  the  food  rations  were  reduced.  We  had  to 
work  hard  from  early  in  the  morning  until  8pm  in  the  evening.  We  had  a  very  short  break  for  some  dry 
bread  and  lukewarm  liquid,  I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  tea  or  artificial  coffee.  Lunchtime  was  a 
water  soup  with  some  more  dry  bread  and  for  dinner  the  same.  I  do  not  remember  any  variety  in  the  menu 
except  when  you  did  not  manage  to  make  the  quota  or  the  allotted  number  of  pieces  of  garment  -  the  food 
ration  was  cut  even  more.  The  first  days  were  hard  and  painful,  my  back  was  aching  and  a  numb 
tiredness  overcame  me  when  I  returned  to  our  quarters.  Father  and  Rosa  brought  with  them  some  small 
provisions  of  flower,  sugar  and  some  sort  of  powders  and  managed  to  make  a  hot  soup  or  drink,  but  I 
soon  fell  asleep.  After  a  week  or  so  I  managed  to  find  work  for  Rosa  at  the  same  department.  She  was 
collecting  stitched  gamients  and  carried  it  into  the  despatch  room.  It  was  not  easy  for  her  but  she  was  now 
getting  her  own  food  ration,  not  depending  on  scraps  from  me.  The  worst  how€.,-ver  was  the  toilet  use, 
which  left  the  survivers  with  painful  abdominal  problems.  I  have  had  4  operations  because  of  that.  We 
were  not  to  leave  the  work  to  use  the  toilet  and  when  we  eventually  went  down  it  was  so  overcrowded  .• 
that  many  of  us  simply  abandoned  the  idea.  We  were  constantly  supervised  at  work  but  treated  humanely 
and  although  the  work  was  hard  yet  bearable  under  the  circumstances.  Of  course  one  grew  weaker  each 
day  from  lack  of  proper  nourishment  and  enough  food  altogether.  But  I  was  young  and  grateful  to  have 
my  father  and  Rosa  still  with  me.  Each  early  morning  the  three  of  us  went  to  work,  Rosa,  Hela  and  I.  My 
father  was  left  in  the  flat  with  the  little  boy.  The  threed  of  us  were  saving  some  of  the  food  rations  for  the 
t\vo  left  at  home.  My  father  was  an  extremely  resourceful  man,  although  he  was  brought  up  in  a  wealthy 
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and  spacious  home,  with  plenty  of  everything,  he  was  by  nature  an  extremely  tidy  and  clean  man.  From 
all  those  bits  and  pieces  he  managed  to  feed  himself  and  the  little  boy  of  whom  we  had  grown  very  fond. 

The  darling  boy  thought  of  the  elder  man  as  his  grandfather  and  in  turn  my  father  thought  of  him  as  his 
grandchild  he  never  lived  to  see.  It  was  a  most  harmonious  relationship,  the  child  and  the  elderly  man 
growing  more  fond  of  each  other.  My  father  fed  him,  played  with  him,\made  for  him  sweet  little  trains 
from  empty  match  boxes  and  cut  out  figurines  from  used  papers,  or  made  aeroplanes  or  ships.  He  even 
managed  to  construct  a  simple  teddy  bear  from  which  the  little  boy  never  parted.  It  was  a  joy  for  us  to 
rush  home  to  be  with  them  together.  I  was  worried  about  my  father  who  looked  pale  and  lost  weight,  he 
had  such  a  gentle  face,  but  he  used  to  laugh  it  off.  We  all  lived  just  for  the  day  and  nobody  thought  about 
the  future. 

As  far  as  I  can  remember  it  went  like  that  for  a  few  months.  The  Germans  extracted  from  us  the  maximum 
work  for  minimum  expense.  Our  life  was  cheap,  no  pay,  no  food  so  to  speak  of  either,  we  got  used  to  the 
routine  and  were  in  a  more  relaxed  mood.  This  was  the  tactic  for  the  Final  Solution  -  to  eet  us  relaxed  and 
to  gain  confidence  -  the  Germans  were  always  careful  in  case  some  of  their  devilish  secrets  were  leaked 
out  to  the  outside  world.  But  they  need  not  have  worried,  the  outside  world  did  not  care  about  us  at  all. 

One  day,  which  seemed  like  any  other  bleak  one,  which  we  spent  at  work  completely  unaware  of  the 
events  taking  place  at  the  flats.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  the  Germans  had  surreptitiously  executed  the  plan 
of  deportation  of  the  so  called  dependants.  At  mid-day  they  entered  abmptly  the  rooms,  asked  the  poor 
helpless  people  to  get  out  not  allowing  them  to  take  anything  with  them.  They  obeyed  the  orders  silendy, 
there  was  no  use  in  fighting  against  the  brutality.  They  were  mostly  elderly  men,  children  or  crippled 
women  or  invalid  mothers.  My  father  was  only  55  years  old  at  the  time,  he  took  the  litde  boy  in  his  arms 
and  followed  the  others.  They  lined  up  downstairs  well  guarded  and  were  made  to  walk  a  long  distance  to 
the  trains  which  stood  somewhere  in  the  open  country.  The  whole  crowd  was  pushed  into  the  wagons 
like  sardines.  The  trains  were  then  immediately  despatched  on  a  dreadful  journey  to  Treblinka  or 
Auschwitz  extermination  camp  where  the  whole  lot  perished  without  a  trace.  The  story'  was  told  to  us  by  a 
Jewish  policeman  who  took  part  in  this  action. 

r 

We  returned  to  our  flat  to  find  it  empty.  There  was  a  small  pot  with  soup  on  the  gas  stove  which  was  still 
tepid  -  obviously  my  father  was  about  to  feed  the  child.  The  small  matchbox  train  my  father  constructed 
for  him  so  lovingly  was  left  disarranged  on  the  floor,  it  looked  rather  ridiculous.  The  three  of  us  were 
suddenly  bereaved  of  a  son,  husband  and  father  and  we  too  wanted  to  die.  Paradoxically  my  stepmother, 
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who  had  lost  her  beloved  sons,  was  left  with  me  only  a  stepdaughter,  she  liked  the  least  of  all,  but  that 
was  how  it  was  unfortunately. 

In  the  weeks  that  followed  that  tragic  event  we  went  to  work  as  usual,  automatically  getting  up  in  the 
already  cold  autumn  mornings  and  went  to  work  doggedly.  There  was  no  feeling  of  life  inside  us,  the 
constant  hunger,  the  hard  work  and  theHeakness  of  the  future  contributed  to  this  feeling.  But  such  is  the 
nature  of  man  that  slowly  as  the  weeks  passed  by,  we  too  got  .  somehow  with  the  rhythm  of  our  lives. 
Then  one  early  morning  shortly  after  we  entered  the  workshops  the  large  German  police  force  came  inside 
and  ordered  us  to  leave  everything  and  go  downstairs  quietly.  There  was  no  way  to  disobey  the  order.  I 
turned  around  and  caught  Rosa’s  eyes,  she  was  standing  at  the  doorway  leading  to  our  quarters.  With  a 
force  of  will  and  a  nod  of  my  head  I  ordered  her  to  return  at  once  to  the  flat  It  was  stiU  possible  to  do  it 
for  her  and  as, the  people  began  moving  and  in  the  general  scuffle  she  slipped  away  unnoticed. 

We  all  of  us  felt  uneasy,  one  could  see  the  mistrust  on  people's  frightened  faces.  To  be  moved  just  now, 
like  that  without  coats  or  tools  or  the  rationed  bread  and  where  too?  Was  it  another  one  of  the  Germans' 
devious  ways,  one  wondered?  Still  there  was  no  way  of  avoiding  this  order. 

We  went  downstairs  supervised  by  Germans  on  the  right  hand  side  and  the  Jewish  policemen  on  the 
other.  Once  downstairs  it  was  a  long  way  from  the  main  building  where  we  worked,  through  the  vast 
courtyard  to  the  front  gate.  We  had  already  formed  a  formidable  force  of  about  500-600  people.  I  was 
closely  accompanied  by  a  Jewish  policeman  whose  sister  was  walking  beside  me.  I  knew  him  and  her  for 
some  time.  The  Germans,  for  a  reason  unknown  to  me,  were  supervising  the  right  side  of  the  queue, 
leaving  the  left  attended  only  by  a  sparse  force  of  Jewish  guards.  As  we  were  nearly  at  the  gate,  the 
young  policeman  turned  suddenly  to  me  and  to  his  sfer  and  said  briskly,  decisively  and  forcefully,  "run 
for  God  sake,  run,  run". 

I  glanced  quickly  towards  the  far  end  of  the  courtyard  where  heaps  of  school  benches  and  stools  were 
thrown  together  in  disarray  and  ran.  1  closed  my  eyes  and  ran  as  fast  as  I  could.  I  heard  some  people 
tearing  away  from  the  massive  crowd  and  ran  after  me,  but  I  did  not  look  back.  In  a  cold  sweat  I  ran 
toward  the  safety  of  the  benches  expecting  in  a  moment  to  be  shot  dead.  1  saw  about  4  girls  reaching  with 
me  the  far  end  and  we  hid  as  quickly  as  possible  in  the  maze  of  stools,  chairs  and  benches.  Nobody  else 
followed  and  our  first  surprise  was  to  be  alive.  We  did  not  dare  to  talk  to  each  other  but  watched  with 
frozen  hearts  the  whole  crowd  being  led  away  in  a  quiet  orderly  fashion  from  the  yard  to  the  outside  gate. 
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It  looked  a  peaceful  march.  We  learned  later  from  the  policemen,  that  the  same  morning  the  whole  lot  and 
some  more  were  despatched  by  trains  to  Treblinka. 

The  four  of  us  squatting  most  unformfortably  amongst  the  benches  did  not  dare  to  move^or  talk  or  make 
the  slightest  noise  for  fear  of  being  overheard  by  someone.  We  just  sat  there  half  numb  with  fright,  cold 
and  hunger.  We  sat  there  the  whole  day,  expecting  that  the  people  would  after  all  come  back,  but  id  did 
not  happen.  Only  at  dusk  the  Germans  returned  after  their  day’s  action  cracking  jokes  and  laughing 
loudly.  It  was  quite  clear  to  us  what  fate  had  befallen  those  poor  people. 

It  was  already  terribly  cold  and  even  the  crowded  benches  could  not  shelter  us  enough  from  the  chill  of 
the  Autumn  night.  It  was  scarey,  we  were  at  a  distance  from  one  another  in  the  darkness  and  in  the  twists 
of  that  maze  could  not  see  each  other.  The  air  was  clear,  the  moon  shone  high  in  the  sky  giving  no 
comfort  at  all.  The  loneliness  was  unbearable  and  thoughts  scattered  to  bits.  The  moon  shone  into  a  fine 
yard.  I  looked  around  as  far  as  I  could,  seeing  for  the  first  time  properly  what  a  fine  building  the 
Wavelberg  High  School  was.  It  rated  amongst  the  most  prestigious  in  Warsaw;  and  pupils  accepted  there 
were  of  high  intelligence  considered  themselves  priviledged.  It  was  an  excellent'lnstimtion  mainly  for 
boys.  Now  it  was  damaged  and  ruined  and  with  the  Thebbens-Schultz  war  machine  quickly  deteriorating. 

Eventually  deep  into  the  night  and  unable  to  bear  the  stiffness  and  cold  any  longer,  I  crept  out  and  heard 
the  other  girls  moving  as  well.  We  carefully  crossed  the  empty  courtyard  undetected  and  reached  our 
quarters  in  total  silence  in  safety.  I  did  not  know  what  to  expect  next  but  opening  the  door  carefully,  I 
faced  Rosa  waiting  hopefully  for  me.  Rosa  told  me  that  she  too  had  sat  motionless  the  whole  day 
through.  She  did  not  expect  me  really,  but  did  not  know  what  to  do.  I  told  her  briefly  what  happened  and 
that  we  had  now  to  make  a  decision.  Rosa  had  given  me  some  bread  which  I  ate  hungrily. 

We  decided  to  find  another  place  to  live,  as  where  we  were  was  no  longer  safe  with  half  the  working 
force  missing.  We  were  afraid  to  be  deported  after  a  few  days  and  to  get  away  from  this  place  was  my 
immediate  goal.  Somehow  the  rest  of  the  night  passed  away.  I  asked  Rosa  not  to  move  from  the  quarters, 
we  still  had  work  permits  so  it  was  comparatively  safe  to  be  around.  I  knew  an  elderly  man  working  as  a 
kitchen  supervisor.  After  some  difficulties  I  found  him  at  the  canteen  and  poured M^y  heart  out  to  him.  I 
begged  him  to  take  me  and  Rose  to  work  in  the  kitchens.  I  explained  to  him  our  difficulties  in  finding 
work  and  he  finally  gave  in. 
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The  kitchens  were  quite  large  really,  although  we  were  given  rotten  food,  still  the  vegetable  soup  had  to 
be  cooked-  Lots  of  vegetables  cleaned ^and  cut  as  well  as  rationed  bread  cut.  Besides  the  Germans  were 
fed  very  well  and  regularly  and, the  working  conditions  although  also  hard  were  somehow  better  than 
anywhere  else.  Jacov,  the  old  man  was  in  charge  and  obviously  trusted  by  the  Germans,  considered 
himself  the  king  of  the  place.  While  working  there  one  had  much  more  to  eat  and  it  was  warm.  I  rushed  to 
Rosa  with  the  good  news  and  she  was  pleased.  Now  we  had  to  find  new  quarters  and  for  a  moment  I  had 
no  idea  how  to  go  about.  Rosa  however  remembered  her  cousin  Ada  who  was  with  us  in  the  Ghetto  but 
worked  in  another  unit.  She  remarked  once  to  Rosa  that  if  she  wanted  she  could  move  to  her  quarters.  It 
was  a  good  idea  and  I  prompted  Rosa  to  go  there  so  as  soon  as  possible.  Ada  had  a  small  spare  room 
free,  she  preferred  someone  of  her  choice  to  live  with  especially  when  her  husband  was  deported,  while 
she  was  at  work,  being  an  early  victim  of  the  German  "repatriation".  She  was  kind  enough  to  agree  to  our 
request  and  we  moved  our  belongings  the  same  evening.  We  were  rather  pleased  with  ourselves,  I  with 
finding  w'ork  for  us  and  more  food  and  Rosa  a  comparatively  comfortable  new  place  to  Hve.  We  had 
cheated  the  Germans  and  we  were  alive  and  that  was  still  something. 

Our  work  in  the  kitchen  was  hard,  there  were  not  so  many  of  us.  We  had  scars  on  our  fingers  from 
cutting  potatoes  and  cabbage.  We  had  to  clean  the  kitchen  as  well  and  there  were  constant  smells.  But  it 
was  better  than  any  other  work,  we  were  allowed  to  go  after  work  to  see  some  friends  for  a  shon  time 
only, as  well  as, catch  fresh  air  away  from  the  smelly  kitchen. 

After  recent  deportation,  people  were  wondering  how  long  the  Germans  would  keep  us  there,  speculating 
what  to  do.  From  time  to  time  someone  we  knew  disappeared  from  the  Ghetto  and  went  outside  to  find 
shelter  amongst  the  Christian  Poles.  Some  came  back  not  being  able  to  find  a  safe  place  and  brought  news 
with  them.  None  were  good.  The  other  big  Novolipki  Ghetto  was  being  slimmed  down  and  like  here, 
people  deported  to  extermination  camps.  There  were  talks  about  uprising  in  the  big  Ghetto  as  well  as  on 
the  Polish  Christian  side.  Some  Jewish  people  with  comparative  power  in  our  Gheto,  like  our  own 
kitchen  supervisor  Jacov,  talked  about  hiding  in  bunkers.  Those  were  built  in  the  ground,  shelters  deep 
inside  the  earth  away  from  the  German  eyes.  They  were  built  secretly  we  were  told  and  stored  with  food 
to  survive  the  winter  and  maybe  the  war,  which  some  hoped  would  end  soon.  There  were  all  sorts  of  talk 
and  I  believe  some  people  survived  in  such  bunkers,  although  not  many.  But  we,  Rose,  Ada  and  I,  and 
some  other  people  we  did  not  have  an  idea  how  and  who  it  was  planning.  It  was  all  very  secretive.  Going 
out  to  the  Christian  Polish  side  was  always  a  danger  and  many  were  shot  after  being  caught  going  out  or 
coming  back.  There  seemed  no  option  for  us. 
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Our  small  Ghetto  was  diminishing  and  we  were  sure  to  go  like  the  others.  For  almost  a  year  nobody 
knew  or  dared  to  believe  in  extermination  camps,  but  now  it  was  almost  common  knowledge  and  no-one 
had  illusions  about  our  future. 
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CHAPTER  9 
MICHAEL  K 

V<. 

One  day  quite  by  chance,  I  was  going  "home"  after  work  that  I  quite  suddenly  saw  Michael.  I 
stopped  astonished  holding  my  breath,  almost  seeing  a  ghost  from  the  past.  But  it  was  Michael, 
one  of  my  close  friends.  He  too  recognised  me  in  spite  of  the  poverty  of  my  garments.  ’’Hallo"  he 
shouted.  We  embraced  and  kissed  each  other  affectionately  still  unbelieving  of  '  meeting  my  real 
friend.  I  cried  with  joy  unable  to  stop  saying  "Michael,  Michael".  He  took  my  hand  and  led  me  to 
a  narrow  street  and  to  a  deep  down  bombed  out  house.  Once  there  he  led  me  to  quite  a  spacious 
room  with  a  simple  desk  and  lamp  and  a  camp  bed.  Some  sort  of  a  gas  ring  was  on  a  small  table 
and  a  coffee  pot  on  it.  He  closed  the  doors  carefully  and  when  we  sat  down  he  explained  the 
situation. ‘I  live  here  he  said  when  I  come  to  the  Ghetto,  that  is  most  of  the  time,  always  for 

li 

security  reasons^he  added.  But  he  asked  first  to  ^k  about  myself  and  about  my  family.  I  told  him 
briefly  what  happened  to  us.  Michael  was  one  of  seven  young  men  who  five  of  us  girls  used  to 
meet  regularly  before  the  war.  We  were  at  school  while  some  of  the  boys  were  already  at 
university.  We  were  very  close  friends  then^and  spent  much  of  our  time  dancing  or  going  cheaply 
to  concerts,  or  theatre,  but  above  all,  talking  about  things  for  hours  on  end.  We  met  regularly  at 
one  of  our  homes,  usually  when  our  parents  were  out  visiting  and^we  had  grand  times  together. 
Two  couples  got  married  just  before  the  war  and  Michael  was  one  of  them.  Tragically  he 
explained^Hala  his  wife  was  taken  from  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

I  poured  my  heart  to  him  and  told  him  about  my  family.  About  my  father  being  deponed  already, 
whom  he  knew  very  well.  About  Rudolf  s  tragic  death,  my  brother  in  an  unknown  place,  and 
about  the  recent  events.  He  asked  me  what  was  I  doing,  not  leaving  the  Ghetto  but  staying  here  to 
die.  I  explained  that  my  stepmother  was  still  with  me  and  that  I  had  no  tnoney  antt  no  jewellery  to 
buy  things  with.  Rosa  and  I  were  too  much  afraid  to  do  anything  at  all. 

"Well"  Michael  said.  Since  Hala  was  taken  away  from  me  1  have  joined  the  partisans  and, I  am 
taking  people  out  of  the  Ghetto  to  the  safety  of  the  Christian  side.  I  have  some  influence  with 
some  German  gatekeepers  here  and  some  Polish  friends  outside  and,  we  are  doing  great  work. 
"Fancy"  he  said  "that  1  did  not  meet  you  here  earlier". 
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He  asked  me  if  there  was  anyone  I  knew  on  the  "other  side"  as  we  called  it,  who  could  help  us?  I 
told  Michael  about  my  cousin,  the  one  who  took  our  jewellery  for  promise  of  bringing  food,  but 
who  never  appeared  again.  He  actually  owed  us  a  favour,  but  I  had  great  doubts  whether  he 
would  undertake  such  a  dangerous  gesture  now.  Michael  however  insisted  "It  is  a  matter  of  life  or 
death  -  and  it  is  worth  tiying".  "Your  cousin  might  be  moved  by  your  dangerous  situation", 
Michael  argued,  "and  give  you  shelter,  or  suggest  someone  else.  It  is  imperative  that  I  should  try  " 
he  insisted.  "I  can  get' you  outside  the  gate,  and  it  is  something  he  confirmed",  but  I  did  not  want 
to  try. 

We  stayed  a  bit  longer,  reflecting  on  the  old  "good"  times  and  then  we  said  goodbye. 

I  ran  to  our  flat  to  relate  it  all  to  Rosa  and  Ada  and  get  their  idea  about  my  escape.  Both  of  them 
agreed  that  it  was  a  much  better  thought  than  to  stay  here  and  wait  for  uncertain  future.  Rosa 
argued  that  I  should  make  my  way  to  our  villa  and  perhaps  get  some  news  about  Michael  or 
Father.  I  talked  about  my  misgivings  of  finding  my  cousin,  as  he  might  have  moved  house  and, I 
could  find  myself  stranded,  but  they  insisted  in  my  taking  this  unexpected  opportunity.  I  actually 
wanted  them  to  say  "no"  to  me  "stay  with  us"  it  would  be  so  much  easier  for  me.  To  venture  into 
the  cold  unfriendly  world  seemed  preposterous,  even  in  our  wretched  situation,  but  they  did  not 
asjee  with  me. 

Anyway,  time  passed  somehow  in  miserable  existence.  The  kitchen  was  for  the  moment  our 
salvation,  as  we  fed  ourselves  and  helped  Ada  as  well.  News  about  the  outside  world  was  scarce. 
It  was  nearly  winter  1942  and,l  learned  only  much  later  that  1942  was  a  bad  turning  point  in 
Hitler’s  fortunes  of  war.  He  was  already  losing  on  the  Russian  front.  The  winter  was  approaching 
and  his  army  would  be  stuck  in  the  fierce  cold  of  that  vast  Russian  land.  It  did  not  however 
prevent  him  for  going  on  with  the  annihilation  of  the  Jewish  people. 

Weeks  dragged  on,  there  was  no  news  of  Michael  K,  and  1  began  to  wonder  whether  he  would 
come  again.  We  lived  with  Ada,  who  was  lucky  enough  and  we  with  her,  to  have  her  flat  nearer 
the  workshops,  so  she  could  retain  for  herself  the  best  room  in  it.  The  rest  was  divided  and 
lodged  by  many  others,  we  were  terribly  crowded. 

One  of  the  people  living  there  was  a  youngish  man  about  30  called  Szymon.  I  liked  him  very 
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much.  He  was  a  graphic  designer  by  profession.  The  Germans  needed  and  employed  his  skills 
and  so  let  him  be  unharmed  for  the  time  being.  They  always  used  the  skilled  and  gifted  people 
only  to  deport  them  later  on.  Szymon  was  fun,  he  had  a  round  face  with  two  dark  big  eyes  and  a 
mouth  always  ready  to  smile.  He  was  bright  and  amusing.  He  lost  his  parents  recendy,  the  father 
died  of  hunger  all  swollen,  the  mother  was  deported,  I  remember  both  of  them  very  well.  Szymon 
ignored  completely  any  talk  of  the  imminent  and  preposterous  future.  He  lived  for  every  moment 
of  his  life  knowing  it  was  limited.  He  played  a  small  guitar  melodiously.  It  did  not  happen  often 
for  fear  of  being  overheard  by  a  German  patrol,  but  sometimes  he  did  play.  We  gathered  together 
in  his  cramped  room  as  his  was  located  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment  and  the  music  could  not  be 
heard  easily  from  outside. 

On  such  an  evening  each  of  us  would  bring  some  bits  of  food  scrounged  and  saved  and  it  was  put 
on  plate  together  and  passed  around.  Some  sort  of  a  soft  drink  was  also  produced.  We  mostly  sat 
on  the  floor,  the  youngest  of  us  first  for  lack  of  space,  the  older  took  seats  where  available. 
Szymon  would  take  his  place  in  the  middle  of  the  room  sat  on  a  higher  stool  and  played.He  gave 
us  some  unforgettable  moments  with  his  sweet  quite  serious  music  and  created  illusions  of  safety. 
He  had  a  low  but  nice  voice  to  go  with  the  music  and  kept  us  spellbound  for  hours.  It  was  so  cosy 
and  the  togetherness  of  everyone  made  us  completely  forget  our  predicaments.  Some  people 
remembered  well  old  tunes.  In  the  quietness  of  the  night  it  was  heaven  and  for  a  few  hours  we  felt 
almost  happy  and  relaxed. 

Work  in  the  kitchens  was  as  hard  as  usual  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  people  were  deported,  the 
Germans  were  fed  well  and  kept  us  busy.  Our  chef  Jacov  was  unusually  secretive  now  and,  we 
assumed  he  was  busy  planning  his  survival  bunker.  Although  there  were  friendly  relations 
amongst  us,  none  dared  to  ask  him  about  it  and  he  too  did  not  divulge  his  secret  either. 

One  morning  I  was  given  a  note  from  Michael  K  to  meet  him  at  his  place  in  the  evening.  I  could 
not  believe  my  eyes  when  he  opened  the  door  for  me.  For  all  I  knew  he  could  have  been  a 
German  officer  in  civilian  clothes.  "1  look  good,  don't'  I"  he  said  noticing  my  surprise.  He  was 
wearing  high  beautifully  made  boots,  a  good  shirt,  a  longish  leather  coat.  I  am  sure  it  was  stolen 
from  a  Gemian.  I  looked  at  his  grey  eyes  and  blonde  hair,  the  straight  nose  and^thought  about  the 
German  Arian  origins  they  were  bragging  about  in  their  constant  propaganda  as  total  rubbish. 
Michael  looked  like  any  other  German  of  Polish  young  man.  "Sorry  to  have  frightened  you,  but  I 
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dress  like  this  for  security  reasons"  he  explained-  The  Germans  thought  that  he  was  one  of  them  , 
and  the  Poles  believed  that  he  was  a  secret  policeman,  which  suited  him  fine.  We  greeted 
affectionately  and  then  sat  down  to  speak  about  his  part  in  helping  people  to  escape  from  the 

r 

Ghetto.  Plis  father  and  sister  were  a  long  time  ago  on  "the  other  side",  but  tragically  his  wife,  my 


friend  Hala  was  gone.  Someone  was  helping  him  in  the  Ghetto  to  inform  and  secretly  organise  for 
escape  outside  -oho  W(xXls  .  Michael's  main  role  was  to  bribe  the  gatekeepers  as  soon  as  he  had  a 
party.  He  used  to  see  those  who  wanted  to  undertake  this  run  to  freedom,  by  giving  them  contacts 
and  instructing  them  where  to  meet  those.  He  warned  about  dangers  and  hard  conditions.of  places 
in  comparative  safety,  sometimes  with  Jewish  partisans  in  the  forests  (the  Polish  partisans  did  not 
want  Jews),  sometimes  on  farms  or  even  convents.  Sometimes, it  blew  out  and  people  were 
caught.  Those  sporadic  escapes  were  successful  from  our  small  Ghetto  o^d.  I  don't  know  about 
similar  acts  from  Novoliphi  Ghetto. 


Michael  explained  that  by  finding  my  own  family,  like  my  cousin,  it  may  prove  to  be  a  better  place 
for  us  to  survive.  He  gave  me  to  understand  how  I  should  contact  him  once  safely  on  the  other 
side,  or  if  I  wanted  to  come  back.  He  gave  me  vague  information  on  how  to  find  my  cousins  and 
some  money  for  immediate  expenses.  We  talked  a  lot  more  about  things  and  then[he  gave  me  a 
date  for  my  esacape.  We  parted  reluctantly,  apprehensively  and  sadly  as  we  might  never  see  each 
other  again.  But  we  did  just  once  more. 

It  worked  as  follows:  When  Michael  bribed  the  gatekeeper,  at  an  appointed  time  the  gate  was 
lightly  open,  the  soldier  on  duty  disappeared  for  a  few  minutes  only.  The  people  due  to  pass  the 
gate  made  a  very  speedy  dash  outside.  As  soon  as  they  got  out  of  sight  jthe  soldier  returned  and 
closed  the  gate.  The  whole  exercise  was  very  simple  and  almost  looked  like  a  changing  of  the 
guards  but  it  did  not  always  work  so  smoothly.  Sometimes  when  the  gate  opened  a  stranger 
appeared. unexpectedly,  the  escapees  would  not  dare  to  come  out.  After  a  while  when  all  was 
clear,  the  same  procedure  was  repeated  and  this  time  with  success  or  sometimes  not  again. 

There  were  some  other  means  of  escape  when  this  one  failed,and  there  was  always  the  sewers, 
which  were  used  when  the  liquidation  of  the  Ghetto  became  obvious,  but  that  was  far  more 
dangerous. 
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There  was  one  more  thing  however,  as  quite  a  few  people  disappeared  from  the  small  Ghetto 
more  or  less  through  the  gate,  some  Polish  thugs  learned  about  it  They  waited  for  them  then 
under  threats  of  delivering  them  to  the  Gestapo  headquarters  or  the  Polish  police,  robbed  them  of 
everything,  even  shoes.  So  the  unfortunates  had  to  beg  the  gatekeepers  to  let  them  in  again.  Also 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  one  of  the  first  orders  was  to  deliver  every  scrap  of  fur,  not  to  say 
anything  about  beautiful  coats,  which  were  transported  for  German  use.  Just  before  the  war,Pola 
had  made  me  a  lovely  grey  flannel  coat  with  a  handsome  black  seal  collar  and  a  muffler.  Of  course 
I  had  to  unstitch  it  from  the  coat  and  hand  it  over.  The  coat  without  the  fur  was  rather  suspicious 
to  wear  in  the  winter,  when  most  non-Jewish  people  had  some  comfort  with  fur  around  the  neck. 
So  there  were  many  obstacles  with  these  escapes. 

The  same  evening  I  explained  to  Rosa  and  Ada  the  plans  for  my  escape  for  the  next  afternoon  and 
both  encouraged  me  intensely.  It  was  a  lonely  decision  and  full  of  misgivings  and  Rosa  had  to  be 
left  behind.  Ada  assured  me  she  would  look  after  her  as  far  as  possible  and  she  meant  what  she 
said. 

Next  morning  I  spoke  to  Jacov  our  boss  and  took  him  into  my  confidence.  "I  am  going  out  'there" 
to  find  my  cousin"  I  told  him  "who  knows  maybe  he  can  shelter  both  of  us,  Rosa  and  me"?! 

Jacov  agreed  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  "I  will  keep  an  eye  on  Rosa,  don't  worry"  he  added,  "I 
will  keep  this  place  here  for  you,  that  is  if  we  are  not  deported  until  you  come". 

Before  Rosa  and  Ada  went  to  work  we  said  goodbye,  just  in  case  I  didn't  come  back.  It  was  the 
most  heartbreaking  moment  of  my  life.  "You  must  go"  they  assured  me  sadly  "and  don't  worry, 
there  is  not  time  to  lose".  Once  my  mind  was  made  up  it  was  hard  to  wait  until  later  afternoon,  the 
predicted  time.  So  many  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind.  It  was  so  strange  to  break  a  most 
miserable  existence  like  ours  for  the  limbo  of  the  other  side. 

At  last  the  time  came,  I  was  ready,  with  my  grey  coat,  a  small  overnight  bag  with  bare 
essentials  only,  Rosa  had  sewn  in  my  skirt  hemline  Mietek's  (my  cousin)  address.  I  had 
memorised  Michael's  phone  number  and  with  a  small  change  in  my  handbag  went  to  the  side  of 

r 

the  gate.I  had  to  wait  for  some  time,  1  recognised  other  people  like  me  waiting  to  get  away.  We 
were  much  too  scared  to  speak  to  each  other. 
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Then  quite  suddenly  the  German  soldier  opened  the  gate  and  marched  away  from  it.  Without  any 
more  misgivings,!  dashed  out  after  the  others  to  the  outside  world.  I  did  not  know  whether  it 
would  be  freedom  or  disaster!  All  thoughts  left  me  and  I  ran  fast  for  the  first  few  yard^ until 
caution  prompted  me  to  slow  down. 
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CHAPTER  10 
THE  OTHER  SIDE 


Following  Michael's  advice  I  went  in  the  right  direction.My  heart  was  still  pounding,  but  I 
composed  myself.  After  all  -  so  far  so  good  - 1  was  sound,  never  mind  how  safe.  The  Polish 
thugs  did  not  get  me  and  there  was  no  sign  of  them. 

The  surroundings  were  completely  unfamiliar  to  me.  It  must  have  been  something  like  two  years 
since  we  were  locked  in  the  Ghetto.  Although  Prosta  Ghetto  was  almost  in  the  heart  of 
commercial  Warsaw  it  seemed  empty  and  the  streets  deserted. 

But  as  I  went  farther  on,  more  and  more  people  appeared  and  there  was  some  traffic.  But  the 
people  were  generally  poorly  dressed  and  looked  positively  glum.  Over  some  building  entrances 
often  one  could  see  posters  in  heavy  black  German  type  written  with  a  jarring  sight  the  word 
VERBOTEN. 

I  passed  many  burned  out  houses  where  mbble  lay  tidy  enough  but  not  cleared  away.  There  was 
no  doubt  at  all  that  the  once  beautiful  city  was  partly  destroyed  by  bombs  and  partly  plundered  by 
Germans,  when  having  finished  with  the  Jewish  possessions  got  on  to  the  Christians  next. 

Now  and  again  you  could  see  German  soldiers  driving  fast  in  the  army  cars  in  all  directions.  The 
occupation  of  the  enemy  was  total  and  glum  prevailed  everywhere. 

I  walked  fast  to  reach  the  house  address  which  I  had  removed  from  my  skirt's  hemline.  I  did  not 
ask  anyone  for  directions,  but  cautiously  and  in  difficulty  arrived  at  my  destination.  I  looked 
around  and  read  with  relief  the  name  of  the  street,  the  house  number  and  entered  to  reach  the 
apartment,  which  I  found  located  on  the  second  floor.  I  could  not  believe  my  good  luck  and 
providence.  With  a  certain  amount  of  confidence  now^  I  rang  the  bell  and  expected  to  find  my 
cousin's  familiar  face,  or  that  of  his  wife  who  I  knew  from  before  the  war.  But  after  some 
waiting,  a  man  unknown  to  me  opened  the  door  and  faced  me  in  total  surprise.  I  asked  for  my 
cousin,  he  did  not  let  me  in,  just  shut  the  door  in  my  face  and  went  to  call  someone  to  see  me. 
After  waiting  a  while,  the  door  opened  again  afid  the  same  man  asked  for  my  name.  As  I  was 
speaking  I  noticed  with  utter  astonishment  familiar  faces  coming  forward  who  I  knew  to  be 
friends  of  my  cousin,  who  obviously  occupied  the  place  themselves.  The  man  I  recognised  came 
up  to  me.and  before  1  could  utter  a  word  said  briefly  "Look  here,  Mietek  doesn’t  live  here  any 
more,  1  don't  know  anything  about  him,  please  go  away  at  once". 
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For  a  minute  I  did  not  know  what  to  say,  I  was  overtaken  by  surprise  and  was  flabbergasted  I 
knew  the  man  was  lying,  he  was  obviously  scared  out  of  his  wits  with  a  stranger  asking 
questions.  I  knew  him  by  sight,  but  he  might  not  have  known  me.  They  were  dangerous  times. 
He  was  right  in  not  divulging  his  friend’s  address  so  quickly,  what  if  L  was  not  a  genuine  person, 
after  all,  he  could  endanger  his  life  as  well  as  that  of  Mietek’s  family.  The  man  looked  at  me 
intently  and  noticing  my  poor  attire  was  positively  not  intending  to  help.  He  was  obviously  a  hard 

I* 

man  into  the  bargain,  not  offering  me  even  a  glass  of  water.  After  saying  "go,  go"  the  man  closed 
the  door  quickly. 

I  was  almost  faint  with  disappointment,  after  such  a  successful  start  this  total  disaster,  I  thought.  I 
sat  down  on  the  stairs  to  gather  my  wits  and  plan  what  to  do  next?  The  fellow  knew  the 
whereabouts  of  my  cousins  that  I  felt  sure.  It  was  also  possible  that  they  left  Warsaw  for  a  safe 
place,  that  could  be  the  case  as  well.  However,  what  was  I  to  do?  I  could  not  reach  Michael  for 
the  moment,  could  not  return  to  the  Ghetto  which  seemed  home  enough.The  night  was 
approaching.  I  decided  to  wait  it  out.  It  was  obvious  the  people  inside  were  scared  to  death  \Wth 
my  presence  here,  which  could  be  any  minute  discovered  by  a  passing  stranger. 

I  investigated  the  upper  floor  with  two  doors  ot\  each  side  and  listened  for  movement  but  there 
was  a  total  silence.  The  stairs  were  not  exactly  an  ideal  place  for  rest,  rather  an  uncomfortable  lot, 
just  bare  wood  and  not  very  clean  at  that.  I  settled  as  near  to  the  door  to  hear  what  was  going  on 
inside,  rested  my  head  against  the  wall,  stretched  my  aching  legs  and  fell  temporarily  asleep.  I 
was  exhausted  and  tired  from  the  walk  and  very  hungry,  as  well  as  weary  and  had  fallen  asleep 
just  like  that 

I  woke  up  in  total  darkness  and  as  it  often  happens  forgot  totally  where  I  was.  I  moved  and  hit 
myself  on  the  head  quite  hard  and  it  brought  me  to  my  senses.  The  anxiety  and  discomfort  lasted 
until  night  began  to  lift.  uvwj  houJ?/  5o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  sat  dozing  off  uneasily. 
Then  suddenly  the  door  opened  fully  and  someone  handed  over  to  me  a  slip  of  paper.  I  did  not 
need  glasses  then  to  be  able  to  read  an  address  written  out  quite  clearly.  God  almighty!  I  thought 
gratefully.  I  got  up  quite  cheerfully,  stretched  quickly  and  gathered  my  belongings  and  went 
downstairs.  It  was  still  quite  dark  outside  with  very  few  people  passing  by  and  I  thought  it  wise  to 
wait  a  bit  until  it  cleared  up,  so  I  wailed  another  hour  or  so  until  6o'clock  and  then  moved  on. 
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Mietek’s  address  as  far  as  I  could  gather  was  far  enough,  it  was  I  think  Miodawa  Street,  I  don't 
really  remember.  I  did  not  dare  to  take  a  bus.  For  some  unexplained  reason  I  still  had  my  Ghetto 
identification  papers  with  me,  which  if  caught  could  have  a  devastating  effect  l/'jCtI  walked.  The 
streets  grew  familiar  to  me  and, as  it  happens  often  in  daylight  everything  seemed  less  frightening 
and  more  cheerful  than  in  the  night. 

People  were  beginning  to  run  to  work,  red  buses  rushed  around.  Some  beautiful  houses  stood 
intact  often  enough.  The  fright  somehow  left  me  and  I  was  delighted  with  each  step,  it  was  good 
to  walk  freely  enough  and  to  breath  the  fresh  brisk  autumn  air  and  to  be  alive.  I  did  not  know  my 
direction  well  and  was  reluctant  to  ask.  I  passed  shops  with  early  opening  hours,  the  bakery  was 
one  of  them.  Although  my  Polish  language  was  without  the  slightest  trace  of  Jewish  accent^  was 
too  scared  to  enter  in  spite  of  acute  hunger.  Finally,  not  knowing  the  direction  and  feeling  more 
and  more  tired  I  spotted  a  harmless  old  man  sitting  on  the  pavement  and  asked  him  where  the 
address  was  and  he  explained  the  direction  to  me. 


I  found  eventually  the  street  and  the  number  although  had  misgivings  about  the  identity  of  the 
address. 


It  was  an  ordinary  day  of  the  week  and  about  9o’clock  in  the  morning.  I  had  walked  fast  for  two 
hours.  I  ran  up  the  stairs  and  the  flat  number  showed  clearly  the  name  "Mie^ystav  Rubinskd".  The 
audacity  of  the  man  was  unbelievable.  His  real  name  was  Rubin  and  he  had  added  a  few  more 
letters  to  it  that  was  all.  For  a  moment  I  could  not  believe  my  incredible  luck,  remembering  my 
recent  bad  experience  I  calmed  down  for  a  few  moments.  Finally,  I  gathered  enough  courage  and 
pressed  the  bell.  I  was  lucky,  my  cousin  opened  the  door,  his  familiar  face  astonished  and  I 
practically  fell  into  his  arms. 
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CHAPTER  11 

I  remember  Mietek  from  pre-war  years  and  that  single  time  when  he  came  to  our  flat  in  the  Gheao 
to  take  the  jewellery  for  sale.  Although  he  had  not  changed  much,  he  seemed  a  little  older,  more 
assured,  not  like  the  man  on  the  run.  He  was  already  dressed  rather  well  and  seemed  to  be  in  a 
hurry.  As  I  appeared  in  the  doorway  he  gave  me  a  warm  friendly  smile  and  he  called  his  wife 
"Come,  come"  he  shouted  "see  who  has  come".  She  came  promptly  and  both  embraced  me  and 
walked  me  to  the  settee  and  chairs  and  sat  me  there  between  them.  They  told  me  that  they  had 
heard  about  me  from  their  friends  from  Miodowa  street  Apparendy  my  cousin  was  out  and  their 
friends  were  unable  to  contact  them  until  the  morning.  They  were  sorry  that  I  had  had  a  rough 
night  but  they  had  to  be  sure  about  me. 

I  wept  uncontrollably,  was  it  the  tension  relaxing,  the  touch  of  friendliness  and  the  familiar  faces, 
or  everything  altogether,  the  tears  ran  down  my  face  without  stopping.  Eventually,  slowly,  I 
recounted  briefly  the  events  of  the  past  years  and  the  present  danger  of  imminent  liquidation  of  the 
Ghetto,  which  brought  me  here  in  search  of  shelter.  They  listened  in  silence,  they  knew  of  course 
about  the  Ghetto  but  had  no  idea  about  the  concentration  and  extermination  camps  of  which  I  had 
only  a  vague  idea.  After  a  while  Mietek  looked  at  his  watch  and  said  "Don't  worry,  something 
will  be  worked  out.  We  will  discuss  the  whole  problem  when  I  am  back  in  the  evening. 
Meanwhile  Hanka  will  take  care  of  you  and  introduce  you  to  our  little  daughter".  He  smiled  at  me 
and  left. 

Hanka  showed  me  around  the  flat,  a  spacious  drawing  room  quite  well  furnished,  3  bedrooms 
and  well  equiped  kitchen.  Cleanliness  and  cosiness  prevailed  everywhere.  1  was  surprised  to  see 
this  luxury  in  a  time  like  that.  In  a  small  bedroom  slept  a  sweet  baby  in  a  cot.  "She  is  three 
months  old"  explained  Hanka  "we  adopted  her"  she  added.  "My  mother  is  also  with  us,  she 
sleeps  in  her  own  flat,  but  is  with  us  during  the  day".  I  did  not  know  her  mother. 

Then  Hanka  suggested  I  should  take  a  bath,  which  I  accepted  gratefully.  I  must  have  looked  a\'.iul 
and  smelled  perhaps  likewise.  I  was  shy  and  bewildered,  being  suddenly  transported  from  "hell" 
to  "heaven". Although  I  had  no  change  of  clothes  with  me,  I  was  very  grateful  for  the  spare  pair  of 
underwear  I  brought  witli  me. 
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The  hot  bath  and  soap  was  beyond  imagination,  luxury  not  enjoyed  in  years.  It  is  quite  amazing  to 
elaborate  on  civilisation  or  culture  without  soap,  it  simply  does  not  exist  I  emerged  from  the 
bathroom  exhilarated  and  light  minded  believing  in  good  fortune  to  prevail  a  litde  longer.  It  was 
obvious  that  N^toh  and  Hanka  were  conserably  well  established  and  the  child  adopted  only  three 
months  ago,  provided  perhaps  a  sense  of  security  in  the  circumstances. 

Hanka  was  cordial  and  pleasant,  talked  about  themselves  the  way  they  managed  now  and  about 
the  past.  Meanwhile  her  mother  arrived  carrying  a  large  basket  of  food  and  I  was  introduced  as 
Mietek's  cousin.  The  word  Ghetto  was  not  mentioned  and  she  greeted  me  with  a  suspicious 
glance.  She  poured  out  the  contents  of  the  basket,  explaining  how  much  each  item  cost  and  how 
difficult  it  was  to  find  it  It  was  obvious  from  the  start  that  she  was  an  energetic  women,  who  at 
once  took  charge  of  the  kitchen  as  the  food  provider.  The  two  of  them  must  have  been  very  fond 
of  each  other  as  they  embraced  affectionately. 

Hanka  was  a  very  pretty  woman  in  her  middle  thirties,  a  typical  Polish  girl  with  beautiful  blond 
hair  and  violet  eyes.  She  had  a  good  figure  and  liked  to  dress  expensively.  She  met  my  cousin 
before  the  war  and  fell  in  love  with  him.  Mietek  was  of  a  complex  nature,  also  good  looking,  he 
was  rather  impetuous  and  quite  fearless.  Basically  he  was  .  a  honest  man,  if  opportunity 
provided  itself  he  would  think  not  only  about  a  profit,  but  could  even  cheat  the  man.  Sometimes 
when  conscious  pricked  him  he  would  act  spontaneously  and  be  generous,  but  could  let  one  down 
just  as  quickly.  He  had  a  good  education  and  spoken  German  well.  Before  the  war  his  parents 
disapproved  of  his  wish  to  many  a  Christian  girl,  especially  so  his  mother  my  aunt  Eva,  but  with 
the  war  raging  the  situation  had  of  course  changed.  Besides,  there  was  hardly  a  family  to  approve 
or  disapprove. 

Mietek  and  Hanka  had  difficult  times  trying  to  establish  themselves.  They  travelled  several  times 
to  Russia  taking  along  various  objects  for  sale,  or  transporting  people  for  very  good  fees  to  Polish 
eastern  land  already  in  Russian  hands.  They  did  all  kinds  of  things  which  brought  them  some 
money. Like  taking  all  of  our  gold  jewellery  from  the  Ghetto  to  sell,  but  for  which  we  never 
received  a  penny.  Eventually  they  settled  in  Warsaw,  sold  their  old  flat  in  Miodowa  Street,  found 

r 

and  bought  the  larger  one  and  settled  there.  Mietek  was  under  suspicion  and  was  called  to  tlie 
Gestapo  headquarters  a  few  times,  but  such  was  his  bravado  and  strength  of  persuasion,  together 
with  his  command  of  German  language,  that  each  time  he  was  let  free  to  safety. 
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In  fact  the  day  after  I  arrived,  two  men  knocked  at  the  door  from  the  Polish  Secret  Service.  We 
were  taken  by  surprise.  I  was  just  able  to  get  behind  the  drawing  room  door  and  could  view  the 
situation  unnoticed.  I  stood  there  shivering  in  fright  completely  speechless.  They  demanded  that 
Mietek  should  identify  himself  as  he  was  accused  of  being  a  Jew.  They  obviously  had  some 
suspicions  and  come  rather  to  blackmail  him  for  money.  "Jew"  they  said,  expecting  fright  or 
money,  but  instead  Mietek  stretched  out  his  hand  as  high  as  he  could^and  hit  one  man's  face  so 
hard  that  he  staggered  and  nearly  fell  to  the  floor.  "I  will  give  you  Jew"  shouted  Mietek  at  the  top 
of  his  voice.  Encouraged  by  his  own  bravado,  he  kicked  the  other  man  too  and  threw  them  both 
out  of  the  door.  "It  will  teach  you  blackmail  you  two  bloody  scoundrels"  he  shouted  after  them.  "I 
will  denounce  you  to  the  Gestapo.  Don't  you  dare  put  your  dirty  feet  here,  you  sons  of  bitches. 
Don't  you  dare  to  see  me  again"  he  shouted  again  and  again.  I  was  completely  exhausted  from  this 
first  encounter  and  witnessing  the  scene  was  hardly  a  joke.  "Don't  you  worry"  he  told  me  "these, 
bloody  bastards  will  never  come  here  again"  and  they  did  not  It  seemed  that  Mietek's  courage  had 
paid  off  because  in  spite  of  those  harassments  he  and  his  family  survived  the  war. 

After  the  tour  of  her  flat,  Hanka  turned  her  attention  to  the  little  girl  she  called  Terenia.  She  picked 
her  up  kissing  her  and  calling  her  endearing  names  and  hugging  her  closely  with  love  and 
affection.  Hanka  explained  that  they  had  adopted  her  about  3  months  ago.  They  could  not  have  a 
baby  of  their  own  so  they  adopted  one.  (Science  was  not  so  advanced  as  it  is  now  where  ail  kinds 
of  techniques  can  be  applied  to  help  such  women).  They  therefore  turned  to  an  adopdon  institution 
and  got  the  beautiful  little  girl.  Hanka  was  not  used  to  looking  after  a  baby,  it  was  her  mother  with 
whom  the  child  was  obviously  comfortable.  At  some  moment  they  placed  the  baby  on  my  lap  and 
after  a  minute  I  embraced  the  little  one  with  absolute  delight.  Hanka  asked  me  if  I  would  be  able  to 
look  after  her  and  I  said  that  I  would  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 


At  7o'clock  in  the  evening  Mietek  came  back  from  work  and  I  asked  him  what  his  job  was.  He 
worked  for  a  scrap  metal  firm  that  transported  the  stuff  for  recycling  in  Germany.  He  was  in 
charge  of  a  large  working  force  and  was  responsible  to  the  German  Manager  himself.  It  was  a 
lucrative  job  especially  so  as  Mietek  could  swindle  some  of  the  stuff  for  his  own  benefit.  His 
German,  which  he  took  at  school  was  impeccable  and  the  manager  relied  on  Mietek  more  and 


more. 
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We  sat  at  the  table  where  Hanka's  mother  provided  a  modest  but  very  tasty  meal.  The  old  woman 
left  after  dinner  and  we  discussed  the  options  of  my  joining  the  Rubinski  household.  Mietek  said 
that  I  could  stay  with  them  asj  did  not  look  Jewish  and  could  easily  pass  as  Terenia's  maid.  They 
would  give  me  a  small  room  of  my  own  and  I  would  have  to  help  with  everything  for  no  pay 
except  some  small  pocket  money.  No  promises pr  guarantees  besides  that,  but  I  would  not  go 
hungry  they  assured  me,  or  without  shoes.  Mine  were  already  tom. 


It  was  too  good  to  be  true  to  hear  that,  to  escape  the  hell  itself  in  the  Ghetto  and  sure  death, 


‘■*^***V 


it  was  an  unexpected  grace  of  providence.  "How  about  Rosa"  I  asked  "is  there  any 
hope  to  shelter  her  somewhere?- 1  am  prepared  to  work  day  and  night  to  help  her  financially". 
Mietek  looked  at  me  with  sorrow  and  sadness.  I  looked  at  his  face  anxiously  but  he  only  shook 
his  head,  he  explained  that  he  already  had  his  mother  Eva  in  his  care.  I  did  not  know  about  that. 
She  was  in  hiding  with  Hanka's  brother’s  mistress,  and  Mietek  had  to  provide  a  lot  of  money  for 
her  safekeeping.  I  could  stay  with  them  but  Rosa  could  not,  it  was  absolutely  out  of  the  question 
It  was  a  dangerous  business  to  hide  Jewish  people,  the  penalty  was  death  not  only  for  the  person 
responsible,  but  for  the  whole  household.  Besides,  he  continued  to  explain  that  times  were  very 
hard  financially  and  although  he  earned  good  wages  the  tx  p^;.  food  took  up  the  bulk  of  his 
money,  Hanka  took  some  for  her  clothes  (I  noticed  that  she  had  an  expensive  taste),  the  baby  of 
course  Hanka's  mother.  In  fact  Mietek  helped  Hanka's  whole  family,  two  brothers  were 
constantly  entertained  there.  Also  there  were  presents  and  dinners  for  the  German  manager  for 
whom  Mietek  became  indispensable.  I  could  stay  there  with  them  but  that  was  all  they  could  do 
and  that  was  the  end  of  the  conversation. 


I  could  not  sleep  that  night,  I  tossed  from  one  side  to  the  other,  my  thoughts  in  a  tangle  racing 
from  one  direction  to  another.  Finally  I  made  up  my  mind  and  decided  to  go  back  to  the  Ghetto.  I 
explained  to  my  cousin  in  the  morning  that  I  could  not  abandon  Rosa  so  completely.  I  thanked 
him  whole-heartedly  for  giving  me  such  a  wonderful  shelter.  I  would  come  back  I  was  sure  of 
that,  but  later  on.  Mietek  and  Hanka  urged  me  to  stay  on  for  a  few  more  days  at  least  before 
returning  to  the  Ghetto  and  I  thanked  them  for  the  offer  profoundly. 

r 

I  telephoned  Michael  and  to  my  delight  found  him  at  his  place.  It  was  an  incredible  luck  to  hear  his 
voice  again.  I  assured  him  of  my  good  providence  in  finding  my  cousins  but  I  asked  him  for  the 
return  date.  I  told  Michael  I  would  explain  when  I  say  him,  but  that  I  must  get  back.  He  thought  it 
sheer  madness,  but  I  urged  him  to  help  me  and  he  gave  me  a  date  for  the  re-entry  into  the  Ghetto. 
We  called  goodbye  cheerfully  and  hoped  to  see  each  other  soon. 
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I  stayed  at  Rubinski's  apanment  for  nearly  a  week.  I  get  to  know  the  baby’s  routine  and  was 
delighted  that  she  had  taken  to  me  quite  well.  I  helped  the  old  lady  with  cleaning  and  clearing  up 
and  she  gradually  became  more  friendly.  Hanka  enjoyed  my  help  as  well  with  stitching  and 
making  various  alterations  to  her  clothes,  and  Mietek  I  presume  his  conscience  lifted  a  bit,  felt 
quite  at  home  with  me.I  enjoyed  all  the  work,  comfort,  warmth  and  feeling  of  a  real  home  without 
imminent  danger. 

BACK  IN  GHETTO- CHfl  PTC 


It  must  have  been  the  beginning  of  October  when  I  returned  to  Prosta  Street  Ghetto  Michael  told 

me  which  day  and  time  to  be  at  the  gate  and  one  early  morning  I  found  myself  there.  The  ct/lru vhclO 

n-lv  I 

incredible  difference  of  this  side  I  must  be  really  mad-I  thoughtto  be  in  freedom  and  comparative 
safety  and  to  come  back  here  was  by  far  not  clever.  But  at  that  time  I  felt  that  no  matter  what  I 
must  see  Rosa  again.  I  could  not  leave  her  without  her  knowing  about  Mietek  and  his  wish  to  help 
me. 


The  smell,  the  poverty  and  the  ugliness  of  those  streets  and  people  made  me  feel  sick.  I  rushed  to 
see  Rosa  and  Ada  but  they  were  at  work.  I  ran  to  the  kitchen  and  thank  goodness  Jacov  was  there, 
Rosa  was  busy  cleaning  something  or  other.  They  both  opened  their  eyes  wide  hardly  believing 
that  I  was  back.  Things  were  quiet  throughout  my  absence  they  told  me,  something  might  be 
brewing  but  we  didn't  know  what.  My  heart  ached  with  pain  seeing  Rosa  looking  tired  and 
drawn.  We  went  home  at  early  evening  leaving  the  kitchen  tidy.  Ada  was  already  in  our  quarters, 
everyone  in  the  flat  knew  I  was  back  and^all  were  anxious  to  know  what  I  had  been  doing  the  last 
few  weeks.  Szymon  caught  me  in  the  corridor  and  gave  me  a  hug.  I  brought  with  me  quite  a  bit  of 
food  and  invited  everyone  to  our  place  to  share  it  and  talk  about  my  experience.  People  were 
wondering  why  on  earth  I  came  back  for  the  same  said  Rosa  and  Ada.  I  told  Rosa  exactly  what 
happened,  word  for  word,  and  that  I  cam  back  as  I  had  no  heart  to  leave  her,  Mietek  had  not  a 
place  for  her  and  I  did  not  know  anyone  except  him  to  ask  for  shelter.  Rosa  was  very  very  sad, 
her  big  blue  eyes  looked  at  me  with  sorrow.  I  know  there  is  no  help  for  me  she  remarked,  but 
there  is  no  reason  you  should  not  try  to  save  yourself,  you  are  so  young  and  you  might  be  of  a 

I 

^  help  to  our  Michas  or  Father  if  they  indeed  are  alive.  You  must  get  back  as  soon  as  possible  to 
Mietek  of  course  make  your  way  to  our  villa  as  that  might  be  the  only  place  that  both  of  them  may 
try  to  reach.  I  listened  to  all  that,  but  my  mind  was  blank.  I  had  already  preferred  to  be  here  with 
everybody  so  familiar.  ("Ay  destiny  intertwined  together  leaving  everything  to  the  providence 
instead  of  saving  myself  in  the  coldness  and  indifference  of  the  world  outside. 
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In  the  days  that  followed  I  had  noticed  a  strange  slackness  in  the  German  behaviour  not  forcing  us 
to  work  or  not  being  quite  so  cruel.  I  could  not  understand  that  mood  and  neither  could  the  others. 
The  Autumn  days  had  gradually  become  shorter  and  cold  wind  sometimes  at  night  froze  our  bones 
and  prevented  sleep.  In  the  evenings  I  often  met  Szymon  and  others,  he  would  read  to  us  or 
generally  talking.  He  was  always  so  kind  to  me  and  I  liked  him  very  much,  his  knowledge  of 
history  and  history  of  art  was  immense  and  he  used  to  find  interesting  things  to  say.  There  were 
not  so  many  of  us  now.  The  steady  selections  reduced  our  numbers  and  also  people  were 
constandy  running  away  to  the  other  side.  Some  were  caught  and  mercilessly  beaten  up  or  just 
shot  out  of  sight. 


People  talked  more  and  more  of  building  bunkers  in  the  deep  ground  and  hide  when  the  final 
solution  will  overtake  us.  We  heard  rumours  from  the  big  Ghetto  of  people  preparing  themselves 
for  a  revolt  as  the  last  resort  before  giving  themselves  up  like  a  bunch  of  sheep.  This  situation 
went  on  for  some  time  then  one  day  in  late  November  we  went  to  work  as  usual.  The  early 
mornings  were  always  more  dreary  than  the  rest  of  the  day.  Rosa  and  I  settled  in  the  kitchen  and 
got  on  with  scrubbing  or  cleaning,  or  just  peeling  the  vegetables.  It  went  on  until  noon.  We  were 
actually  finishing  our  soup  when  suddenly  we  heard  a  hard  German  voice  shouting  "raus  raus 

. "  "quick  quick  outside".  We  quickly  gulped  down  the  miserable  soup  and  were  ready  to 

join  everyone  when  someone  called  "it  is  a  selection,  it  is  a  selection".  I  quickly  changed  my  mind 
not  to  join  the  crowd.  I  pushed  Rosa  forward  and  said  that  we  should  go  to  our  quarters.  But  it 
was  impossible  to  cross  the  yard  where  many  people  were  already  gathered  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  German  officers.  Although  most  of  us  new  already  what  these  selections  meant  no-one 
could  really  save  himself,  there  was  nowhere  to  hide  or  run  and  the  helplessness  and  fear  made 
people  like  a  herd  of  lambs.  We  had  no  leaders,  not  that  we  knew  of,  we  had  no  arms,  we  were 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  who  were  told  to  deport  us  and  they  did  the  job  with  relish. 

I  pushed  Rosa  forward  and  instead  of  going  to  the  outside  yard  where  the  selection  took  place,  we 

ran  into  the  building  upstairs,  — .  One  Jewish  policeman  who  helped  the 

Germans  with  the  job  had  seen  us  and  shouted  to  get  out.  But  we  ran  like  mad  upstairs,  not  really 

knowing  where  to  hide.  We  ran  to  the  top  floor,  entered  a  room  full  of  beds  and  some  miserable 

clothing  in  heaps  on  the  floor.  I  caught  sight  of  a  rusty  knife  on  a  table  next  to  me,  not  really 

knowing  what  to  do,  I  pushed  Rosa  down  to  the  floor  into  the  heap  of  bundles,  made  a  quick  cut 

into  the  pillow  and  spread  the  feathers  all  over  her, already  down  on  the  floor.  I  did  the  same  with 

another  pillow  until  she  was  completely  covered.  I  looked  around,  how  to  hide  myself  when  the 

'ta 

Jewish  policeman  had  finally  caught  up  with  me  and  shouted  come  down  immediately.  I  had  not 
option,  but  was  rather  pleased  that  he  did  not  suspect  Rosa  hiding  near  by. 
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We  hurried  and  joined  the  crowd  downstairs  where  the  Germans  herded  people  to  one  side  of  the 
wall.  I  recognised  many  fellow  Jews  and  some  close  working  fellows  from  the  kitchen.  I  was 
surprised  how  many  young  people  were  still  in  the  Ghetto.  I  joined  them  not  knowing  what  to 
expect.  I  glanced  upstairs  and  down  the  doorway  but  did  not  see  Rosa  and  was  grateful  she  was 
not  with  us.  It  was  a  silly  thought  after  all.  What  was  I  hiding  her  for?  I  did  not  really  know?  I 
looked  anxiously  around  to  see  if  Ada  or  Szymon  were  with  us,  but  could  not  spot  them  either, 
neither  Jacov  our  kitchen  chef  was  to  be  seen. 

It  was  still  a  fairly  warmish  day,  we  had  only  some  lighter  clothes  on  us.  There  was  no  time  for 
changing  or  even  going  to  the  loo.  I  had  seen  far  away  at  the  end  of  the  queue  the  Germans  began 
to  select  people"  one  to  the  right,  one  to  the  left"  it  went  But  it  was  senseless  to  me,  where  to,  I 
thought,  are  we  going?  Straight  into  the  concentration  camp?  I  lifted  my  eyes  to  the  sky,  which 
was  steel  blue  and  beautiful,  looking  as  it  were  for  some  sign,  but  there  was  none  of  course.  I 
think  I  had  with  me  a  small  bag  with  a  comb  and  even  a  tip  of  a  lipstick.  Not  quite  knovring  why  I 
combed  my  hair  neatly  a  put  a  bit  of  rouge  on  my  parched  lips.  The  people  around  me  stood 
helplessly  wondering  what  was  going  on,  but  the  selection  went  on  relentlessly  "one  to  the  right, 
one  to  the  left"  and  so  on  and  on.  Once  selected,  people  stood  in  groups  some  distance  away 
from  each  other,  anxiously  wondering  which  side  is  the  safe  one.  It  was  obvious  the  German 
orders  were  not  to  liquidate  the  Ghetto  yet,  but  to  thin  it  out  more  and  more.  So  the  agony 
persisted  for  hours.  Finally  the  Gemians  were  approaching  us.  One  of  them  was  a  very  young 
man  with  a  handsome  face  and  pleasant  eyes.  He  was  tall  and  dressed  meticulously  well,  most  of 
the  officers  were.  He  had  a  large  dog  on  a  leash  with  him,  the  dogs  were  quite  ferocious  big 
beasts,  far  better  fed  than  we  were.  They  could  jump  on  a  man  and  savage  him  to  death,  as  it  often 
was.  The  two  officers  came  up  to  our  line.  I  remember  there  was  another  girl  standing  next  to  me 
and  a  man.  The  Germans  looked  at  us,  my  heart  beat  so  fast  and  hard,  I  was  sure  everyone  close 
heard  it.  I  looked  the  German  straight  in  the  eyes  and  suddenly  felt  quite  calm.lt  is  the  end  I 
thought,  "You  to  the  left"  they  commanded  the  young  girl  and  the  older  man  "and  you  to  the  right" 
pointing  at  me  and^on  that  simple  whim  of  an  arrogant  young  German  officer  my  life  was  saved. 

After  an  agonising  long  day  those  to  the  left  were  lead  for  the  transport  to  the  concentration  camps 

m 

and  those  to  the  right  got  just  another  lease  of  life.  For  how  long  nobody  knew! 
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When  eventually  we  were  allowed  to  leave  the  yard  for  our  quarters  I  ran  to  find  Rosa.  She  was 
still  sitting  down  covered  with  feathers.  In  spite  of  what  I  went  through  I  had  to  laugh.  She 
looked  like  a  strange  bird  from  a  distant  world.  She  too  laughed  with  me,  it  was  the  relief  of 
having  survived  or  just  a  strange  reaction  to  a  nightmarish  day. 

I  helped  Rosa  cleaning  the  feathers  of  her  dress  and  we  went  downstairs  to  our  flat  and  there 
unbelieving  our  eyes  were  Ada  and  Szymon.  We  hugged  each  other  and  cried  a  lot  and  exhausted, 
lay  In  It  on  our  beds  and  fell  asleep,  feathers  and  all.  I  lingered  in  the  ghetto  for  some  time  more 
waiting  for  what  surely  for  a  miraculous  help  for  Rosa’s  escape,  but  nothing  could  be  worked  out  In 
the  circumstances. 

I  did  not  tell  them  about  Michael’s  confidential  news  about  the  decision  to  liquidate  the  Prosta 
Ghetto,  but  I  made  a  final  decision  of  leaving  the  Ghetto  for  good.  It  was  the  greatest  decision  of 
my  life.  I  had  no  shelter  for  Rosa  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ghetto  walls.  It  meant  leaving  her  with 
Ada  to  their  fate.  She  was  a  good  woman  and  deserved  a  better  end  to  her  life.  We  were  for  so 
may  years  together.  We  talked  with  Rosa  about  my  escape  for  so  long  now,  and  she  encouraged 
me  to  save  myself,  “you  are  too  young  to  die,  take  this  opportunity,  maybe  Father  or  MIchas 
survives  and  they  will  look  for  you,  visit  our  villa,  they  will  surely  go  there  if  that  happens  you  can 
be  of  help  to  them’’.  Yet  the  cruel  dilemma  hung  upon  me  like  a  nightmare,  but  I  knew  already 
that  I  would  go.  The  night  before  my  escape  I  spent  weeping  non-stop,  turned  for  hours  not  able 
to  sleep.  I  don’t  remember  exactly  but  Michael  must  have  given  me  another  date  and  time  for  my 
final  escape  from  the  Ghetto. 

In  the  morning  Rosa  gave  me  a  hot  drink  and  some  bread  left  especially  over,  I  drank  It  with  my 
tears  running  Into  It.  “You  will  be  alright’’  Rosa  kept  saying.  Ada  was  also  there  with  her,  “look 
at  us,  we  will  be  together  no  matter  what  comes,  you  look  a  mess’’  she  said  to  cheer  me  up. 
Szymon  came  also  to  say  goodbye,  his  eyes  full  of  sorrow  and  unhappiness.  “You  must  go’’  he  said 
“someone  you  must  survive  to  say  what  happened.’’  I  hugged  and  hugged  them  all  unable  to  utter 
a  single  word  and  left  promptly. 


I  went  to  the  gate  as  I  did  the  time  before.  The  German  soldier  was  patrolling  the  place,  walking 
up  and  down  the  side  of  the  gate.  His  face  did  not  betray  his  intention  and  for  a  moment  I  hoped 
to  God  that  the  escape  would  never  happen  and  I  would  remain  here. 
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Suddenly  I  noticed  Rosa  approaching  and  holding  something  in  her  hands.  I  looked  inquiringly  at 
her,  as  she  showed  me  my  old  winter  shoes  I  forgot  to  take  with  me.  "Winter  might  be  cold"  she 
said  "and  you  will  need  them".  She  was  sure  I  will  survive,  I  will  never  forget  those  stupid  shoes 
and  Rosa's  face  strained  with  pain.  "I  will  call  you  just  once  she  added,  to  make  sure  you  are 
there"....  and  she  did  call  me,  but  I  had  nothing  to  say... 


As  soon  as  she  turned  her  back  away,  the  soldier  op>ened  the  gate  and  I  dashed  out  with  the  shoes 
and  my  small  belongings,  and  heard  some  people  running  behind  me. 


I  reached  my  cousin’s  apartment  undisturbed.  They  received  me  kindly,  though  they  did  not  have 
previous  warning  asbout  my  coming  back.  It  was  quite  a  long  time  since  I  left  them  to  return  to 
the  Ghetto.  It  took  me  weeks  to  settle  to  my  new  surroundings. 


After  some  time,  I  called  Michael's  number  and  asked  to  talk  to  him.  Instead  an  elderly  voice 
answered,  it  might  hao-  been  his  father's,  when  I  insisted  to  talk  to  Michael  the  man  said  "you 
don't  know  what  happened"  he  asked?  "Not  at  all"  I  answered,  "Why, Michael  was  shot  and  died 
about  a  month  ago.  He  was  tr^'ing  for  the  last  time  to  rescue  some  more  people  from  the  Ghetto 
and  was  shot  at  the  gate."  I  was  completely  speechless  and  shocked!  I  was  later -told* 


The  soldier  at  the  senny'  was  changed  and  a  new  one  was  in  the  place.  Bt  did  not  seem  to 
recognise  Michael,  who  tried  to  bribe  him  (so  went  the  story).  It  is  possible  that  the  soldier  had 
already  received  orders  to  shoot,  as  he  did  so  there  at  the  gate,  through  which  Michael  helped  so 
many  of  us  to  run  away.  It  was  only  due  to  him,  who  I  met  by  chance,  that  I  made  my  own 
escape  almost  too  late.  I  would  not  have  the  courage  to  do  it  on  my  own.  Michael,  like  so  many 
hero’s  of  the  war,  gave  away  his  young  life  so  bravely  for  the  others.  He  belongs  to  those 
righteous  people  who  deserve  to  be  remembered  forever  and  ever! 


The  small  Pfosta-Twarda  Ghetto  was  probably  liquidated  very  shortly  after  my  escape  and  just 
before  the  uprising  of  the  Novolipki  Ghetto  on  19th  April  1943.  All  people  remaining  then, 
including  Rosa,  Ada  and  perhaps  Szymon,  were  deported  and  I  never  heard  from  them  again. 
They  had  most  likely  perished  like  the  others  before  them. 

Rosa  went  to  her  death  a  true  martyr,  she  lost  her  beloved  ones  long  before  then.  She  was  not 
helped  to  survive  like  I  was,  she  did  not  care  much  either. 

Given  the  chance  1  wanted  to  live...  but  "the  moral  slip"  on  my  part  will  never  leave  my  thoughts. 
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CHAPTER  13 

MY  LIFE  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE  AFTER  THE  FALL  OF  THE  GHETTO 

It  must  have  been  early  March  1943  when  I  reached  my  cousin's  flat  leaving  the  Ghetto 
altogether.  I  was  given  a  small  room  to  myself,  which  was  a  blessing  for  me.  My  main  occupation 
was  to  look  after  the  little  girl  Terenia  whom  in  time  I  came  to  love.  My  cousin  Hanka  loved  the 
child  but  could  not  be  bothered  too  much  and  she  also  worked  a  few  mornings  in  the  week.  Her 
old  mother  adored  her  and  treated  her  like  a  princess  and  she  was  spoiled.  Hanka’s  mother  came 
daily  and  did  most  of  the  cooking,  but  I  too  had  to  lend  a  hand  on  many  occasions.  In  the  good 
old  days  at  home  Rosa  permitted  me  to  make  tea  only,  but  not  cooking,  which  she  believed  I  was 
incapable  to  do  well.  But  here^a  simple  thing  like  cooking  potatoes  presented  a  major  problem  and 
it  took  some  time  until  it  was  right  Still  in  time  I  learnt  quite  a  bit  from  the  old  woman.  The  little 
girl  was  at  first  difficult  to  handle.  I  was  terribly  scared  of  doing  something  wrong  which  could 
harm  her.  But  in  time  I  handled  her  very  well  and  she  in  return  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

Basically  my  role  of  a  maid  to  Terenia  suited  me  very  much.  Every  day  I  used  to  take  her  to  a  park 
and  walked  her  pram  like  a  Polish  maid,  but  did  not  speak  like  one.  My  Polish  accent  was  rather 
good,  as  it  remained  until  today.  But  I  kept  my  mouth  shut,  greeted  our  house  neighbours 
cordially  and  instead,  smiled  a  lot. 

All  Poles  basically  disliked  or  hated  the  Jews.  They  thought  them  strange  with  the  exotic  religion, 
often  strange  clothes  and  hair  cover,  and  especially  the  side  locks,  but  there  were  different  degrees 
of  anti-semitism  among  the  Polish  social  classes  and  my  cousin  briefed  me  on  this  subject 
thoroughly,  especially  about  their  attitudes  during  the  war. 

The  Poles  under  occupation  had  a  very  hard  time  indeed  a  few  million  people  perished,  amongst 

wv<- 

them  many  children.  The  '  soldiers  and  civilians  in  jails,  many  were  deported  for  work  -Ko 
Gemiany  proper  or  "to  dxtemiination  camps.  But  it  did  not  prevent  them  in  helping 

Gemians  to  denounce  Jews. 


I  have  often  heard  that  the  Gestapo  was  inundated  with  calls  and  letters  to  that  effect.  Still  I  would 
not  blame  any  Gentile  people  for  not  helping  us  in  those  dangerous  times,  not  at  all,  no  one  really 
could  demand  such  a  sacrifice  -  but  denouncing  was  a  sacriledge.  Therefore  all  those  who  helped 
us  must  be  remembered  forever! 
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The  Polish  lower  middle  class  lived  and  worked  with  the  Jews  before  the  war.  Many  of  them 
depended  oh  work  V'lheach  other.  But  despite  the  close  relations  especially  in  trading,  the  Poles 
hated  the  Jews  intensely.  They  envied  them,  their  zest  for  work  and  motivation  for  better  living 
4  heir  family  relations  and  keeping  the  family  together  at  all  cost.  Sending  young  boys  to  chedders 
(religious  schools)  to  learn  the  Jewish  Tora  (Bible)  and  books  of  law  The  Talmud.  The  Catholic 
hierarchy  was  generally  very  anti-semitic  and  the  sermons  at  the  church  did  not  help  much.  But  of 
course  ^there  were  always  exceptions  as  those  of  Christian  nuns  helped  many  Jewish  children  to 
survive  at  their  convents. 

It  often  happened  that  the  Jews  fearing  deportation  left  their  small  children  with  their  Christian 
neighbours.  Many  such  people  perished,  but  those  who  sur/ived  and  came  back  to  claim  their 
children  could  not  always  get  them  back.  They  were  often  baptized  and  included  in  the  Polish 
Christian  way  of  life  and  lost  to  their  real  parents  and  to  Judaism,  but  some  children  were 
returned. 

liaving  said  all  that,  I  must  add  that  on  the  whole  the  Jewish  people  in  Poland  enjoyed  a 
considerable  free  life  without  any  danger  for  about  one  thousand  uninterrupted  years.  If  they 
formed  symbolic  Ghettos,  it  was  because  of  security  and  willingness  to  be  together  and  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  outside  influence  preserving  their  culture  and  way  of  living.  In  that  way  they 
created  their  own  religious  schools,  community  centres  and  charity  institutions.  They  were  really 
even  allowed  their  own  sort  of  courts,  so  the  Jewish  life  in  Poland  thought  often  difficult  got  on 
undisturbed  for  centuries  and  flourished.  It  was  later, especially  before  the  war  that  the  anti¬ 
semitism  took  this  very  vicious  turn  and  became  dangerous,  thus  making  ground  for  the  worst 
things  to  come. 


My  cousin  Mietek  worked  very  hard  and  earned  good  money.  Hanka  however  was  not  a  good 
housekeeper  as  the  hard  times  required.  She  cared  about  trivial  things,  which  did  not  contribute  to 
the  welfare  of  the  family.  But  she  was  generally  a  good  soul  and  loved  her  husband,  while  hated 
his  mother  intensely.  Being  very  good  looking  she  liked  to  dress  expensively, and  there  often  was 
a  situation  where  money  for  daily  needs  was  scarce.  Both  of  them  were  extravagant  in  spending 
and  lacked  restraint  in  buying  costly  things.  Hanka  had  a  large  family,  a  mother  who.was  cared 
for  by  Mietek  came  daily,  and  did  all  the  manual  work  in  the  house,  shopping  and  cooking.  She 
adored  her  daughter  and  did  everything  for  her.  ncxvvKtX  had  two  brothers  who  she  entertained 
endlessly,  although  her  husband  was  a  Jew,  the  brothers  often  made  very  derogatory  remarks 
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about  us  which  went,  of  course,  unchallenged  by  Mietek.  Her  elder  brother  Jan  a  mistress  in 
a  villa  in  Zielonka  and  permitted  her  to  hide  Mietek's  mother  Eva  for  a  large  sum  of  money  paid 
monthly.  Wladka  was  related  closely  to  Roman  Kierszniewski,  she  was  his  aunt  This  very 
handsome  looking  woman  rather  ignorant  was  kindly  and  very  religious.  She  liked  my  aunt  Eva, 
who  was  very  intelligent  and  educated  and  although  of  different  social  strata  and  religion,  both 
women  got  on  well  and  liked  each  other. 

The  cold  weather  still  persisted  with  ice  and  snow.  We  made  arrangements  to  heat  the  large  white 
tiled  stove  with  coal  and  wood  and  surprisingly  enough  it  warmed  practically  the  whole  flat. 
Those  high  tiled  heating  stoves  Russian  style  were  nice  to  look  at  and  very  useful.  The  peasants 
had  them  in  their  one  common  room  though  in  a  more  primitive  version  with  benches  and  nooks 
around  them  where  the  whole  family  slept  and  ate  and  were  warm. 


The  general  situation  of  the  Polish  people  under  occupation  was  very  difficult.  The  housing  was 
scarce  and  poor,  because  of  the  bombed  or  burnt  houses  during  air-raids.  The  coal  w'as  hard  to  get 
unless  for  a  lot  of  money,  which  only  a  few  had.  The  Germans  though  more  lenient  to  the  Poles, 
nevertheless  treated  them  with  hostility  and  distrust.  The  Germans  having  plundered  everything 

from  the  Jews,  now  started  on  the  Poles  and  their  national  treasures.  The  works  of  art,  which  the 

_  _  • 

Poles  did  not  manage  to  hide  in  time  were  sent  to  Germany.  There  were  .  S0»v(L/  dOuo  60 

called  Folks-Deutches.  They  were  of  German  origin  and  lived  mostly  on  the  Polish  German 
border  towns  and  were  potential  friends  to  the  invading  forces.  They  enjoyed  Polish  citizenship 
and  centuries  of  Polish  friendship,  but  immediately  after  occupation  some  became  a  great  help  to 
the  German  commanding  authority.  They  were  mostly  employed  in  security  as  they  were  bilingual 
and  were  not  easily  recognised.  .iivovoco^  . 


Food  was  not  easy  to  get  and  expensive.  If  someone  had  connections  with  the  village  or  knew  a 
peasant,  Gxvck  Q.  vnOYte^^.' could  persuade  him  to  kill  a  pig  and  sell  it  to  him.  He  would  cut  it 
into  smaller  chunks  and  take  it  home  -fo  ftE^the  whole  family  for  months  on  end.  These  were 
lucky  people  and  very  perceptive.  Potatoes  were  bought  in  sacks,  some  could  be  rotten  ois  -oVvo 
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/  and  kept  in  the  underneath  cellars  which  were  in  every  house^as  was  cabbage  and 
beetrcxDt.  Sugar,  flower  and  butter  were  rarely  available  and  other  so  called  luxury  things  often 
unobtainable.  Coffee  and  tea  were  so  called  erzatz;  artificial  and  had  an  awful  taste.  But  strangely 
enough  (there  were  onions  and  honey,  on  which  we  lived,  both  very  healthy,  but  unfortunately 
onions  I  could  never  eat,  and  we  had  enough  bread. 

Mietek  and  Hanka  would  have  an  easy  living  as  Mietek  could  swindle  away  scraps  of  metal  for 
his  Boss  to  sell  on  the  black  market  and^liad  a  share  of  the  profit,  but  they  mismanaged  the 
opportunity  by  being  extravag<ytt. 

Meanwhile  France  had  fallen  in  1940.  The  French  Vichy  Government  of  General  Petain  was 
established.  The  Balkan  countries,  especially  Yugoslavia,  began  to  suffer,  even  the  island  of 
Crete.  The  whole  of  Europe  was  under  Hider  who  was  having  a  glorious  time.  Therv  was  the 
German  Russian  pact  of  mutual  co-operarion  in  1940  which  surprised  everyone  and  more  so 
when  Hitler  declared  war  on  Russia  aftenvards  in  June  1941.  Stalin  was  taken  by  complete 
surprise.and  Soviet  Russia  took  great  losses  before,  he  got  his  wits  and  started  fighting  back.  And 
meantime,  the  Jewish  lives  were  lost  and  the  suffering  in  the  concentration  camps  went  on 
undisturbed. 

In  late  March  1943  Mietek  and  Hanka  decided  to  take  an  apartment  outside  Warsaw  for  the 
summer  season.  It  was  also,  I  guessed  later,  because  Hanka's  brother  Jan  refused  to  keep  Eva 
with  his  mistress  even  for  money.  Wladka  did  not  mind  it  at  all,  but  Jan  was  adamant  and  a  new 
place  had  to  be  found  for  her.  therefore  Mietek's  decision.  They  found  a  comfortable  villa  in 
Zielonka,  a  small  village,  and  we  moved  in  there.  The  Novolipki  Ghetto  uprising  started  on  the 

of  > 

19th  April  1943  and  lasted  a  month.  After  that  we  could  only  see  the  dark  clouds  of  burning 
smoke  descending  from  there.  I  remember  on  walks  with  Terenia  in  her  pram  I  could  often  over 
hear  comments  without  pity  or  even  sadness.  There  was  nothing  even  remotely  human  to  say 
about  that  tradegy  except  what  a  good  j’ob  Hitler  did  on  the  Jews^and  how  they  were  "fiying 
now".  I  would  choke  with  tears  and  anger,  the  heart  breaking  and  kept  silent.  But  I  made  a  vow 
there  and  then, that  should  I  survive  the  war  I  would  leave  Poland  forever. 
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As  soon  as  we  got  to  Zielonka  Mietek's  mother  came  over  to  us  one  night  We  were  very  much 
afraid  of  the  concierge  and  his  family  downstairs,  and  Eva  was  made  to  keep  absolutely  quiet  She 
talked  to  us  in  a  low  voice  and  was  never  ever  permitted  to  leave  the  apartment  But  she  helped 
with  cooking  at  home  or  at  times  looked  after  Terenia.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  her  after  all 
those  years  and  I  was  overjoyed.  We  talked  sometimes  until  late  at  night  in  whispers  about  our  life 
during  the  first  years  of  the  war.  My  uncle,  her  husband,  was  lost  in  the  Ghetto,  but  her  daughter 
my  cousin  Dora  and  her  family  escaped  and  were  taken  somewhere  to  Russia.  Accidentally  they 
survived  the  war  there  and  afterwards  came  to  live  in  Israel,  where  Pola  met  them  very  often,  but 
they  are  not  alive  any  more. 
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Aunt  Eva  would  speak  of  the  danger  of  not  having  any  identification  papers  and  would  often  ask 


her  son  to  do  something  about  it.  She  produced  unexpectedly  a  large  some  of  money  for  this 

purpose,  which  she  kept  miraculously  in  her  stocking,  walking  along  with  it  and  sleeping  with  it 
as  well.  fUcWK.  bfowv/scxjb  /yTrLotht/T.  Ko  pfololc/iAv 

VVVrv\t^aXda^.  j  :  .'-rr--' j.  cvn4/.  -H'OAvU-.a-  —  squandered  his  mother's  money  on  food 

and  drink,  so  I  remained  without  any  documents  at  all.  At  the  outset  of  the  war,  the  German 
Command  issued  documents  called  the  Kencate,  which  could  be  easily  obtained  at  the  time.  You 
just  had  to  state  where  you  lived  and  a  photo  was  attached  to  it:  As  I  came  much  later  to  the 


Christian  side,  ^Vcould  only  be  ob'touoAnt.dy  ^ —  ■  by  paying  a  lot  of  money.  It  really  was  highly 
dangerous  to  be  without  any  such  papers  and  I,  having  none,  was  counting  on  my  good 
providence  only.  The  basic  thing  to  get  the  Kencate,  was  to  pay  a  priest  from  any  church  for  a 
birth  certificate  of  a  dead  person.  On  that  basis  the  underground  organisation  would  often  provide 
such  a  document.  Mietek  did  promise  to  help  me  get  these  documents  and  I  believed  him, 
unfortunately  for  me  nothing  came  out  of  it,  he  let  me  down  again. 


Zielonka,  the  place  we  came  to  stay,  meant  in  Polish  "a  green  place",  which  indeed  it  was.  It  was 
a  sunny  and  very  pleasant  little  village  not  far  away  from  Warsaw^to  be  reached  by  a  half  hour 
journey  from  the  capital  city.  There  were  many  villas  for  visitors  from  Warsaw  and  also  many 
local  people  lived  there  and  commuted  for  work  to  Warsaw  by  train. 


The  small  pretty  village  had  many  long  avenues  of  tall  birch  trees,  and  as  the  summer  came  along 
they  became  more  and  more  resplendent,  spreading  branches,  which  almost  touched  each  other 
high  in  the  sky.  It  gave  a  love'^reen  shade  on  a  hot  summer  day  for  people  who  walked  along.  I 
think  there  was  nearby  a  stream  where  one  could  catch  fish  and  lots  of  small  crabs,  but  I  am  not 
sure  about  that.  Walking  to  the  heart  of  the  village  was  very  pleasant  and  it  often  reminded  me  of 
the  Hobbeiha  painting  as  well  as  the  Monet  birch  trees  on  a  sunny  day  with  a  blue  sky  above. 

Slowly  I  got  to  know  many  people  in  the  village  as  I  went  with  Terenia  in  the  pram  for  some 
shopping  and  they  were  kind  to  me.  I  discovered  who  had  a  sewing  machine  and  sometimes  they 
let  me  use  it. 


I  met  a  few  times  Jan's  mistress,  where  aunt  Eva  was  hiding  — r— r»for  some  time  before  she 
came  to  stay  with  us,  and  Wladka's  two  relatives,  Roman  and  Irena  Kierszniewski.  They  had  a 
small  son  called  Andrew-  Roman  was  about  8  years  older  than  I,  he  was  very  funny  and  joked  a 
lot,  his  wife  was  a  very  pleasant  young  woman,  plain  but  kind  and  very  honest.  They  both 
suspected  that  I  was  Jewish,  but  never  said  so.  I  liked  them  from  the  stan  for  their  hospitality  and 
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unassuming  way  of  behaviour.  Terenia  from  the  little  baby  she  was  when  I  fu-st  came  in,  grew 
fast  and  was  doing  fine  under  my  care  and  I  became  very  fond  of  her. 

One  day  my  cousin  announced  that  he  had  invited  his  boss  the  German  director .  He  '‘must” 
Mietek  said  do  that,  as  it  was  important  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  him.  I  was  horrified,  but 
eventually  calmed  down  considerably.  Mietek  said  I  should  not  worry,  the  man  was  interested 
only  in  making  money  and  Mietek  provided  plenty  for  him.  The  audacity  of  my  cousin  was 
incredible  and  so  far  it  always  paid  off. 

I  did  not  sleep  all  night  through,  in  anticipation,  and  when  the  morning  came  I  was  totally  tired. 
Aunt  Eva  was  ushered  to  her  room  and  I  put  a  white  clean  apron  befitting  a  nanny.  There  was 
nothing  else  to  be  done  except  take  care  of  the  baby  and  perhaps  help  in  the  kitchen  later. 

At  about  noon  the  two  men  arrived,  one  was  the  driver.  The  German  director  looked  human 
enough  and  very  polite.  Hanka  was  dressed  to  kill  and  looked  attractive,  she  was  a  good  looking 
woman.  Mietek,  had  he  not  been  a  Jew,  could  easily  have  been  an^Ariqn  one  of  the  special  race. 
He  was  a  tall  very  good  looking  man,  with  blonde  hair  and  blue  eyes  like  most  men  in  our  family. 
He  spoke  German  fluently  and  improved  it  at  his  work. 

The  lunch  Hanka  prepared  went  off  very  well  especially  drinking  schnapps.  Mietek  drank  a  lot  of 
vodka  and  could  hold  it  extremely  well.  The  driver  was  also  invited  to  participate  in  the  meal  and 
the  two  Germans  were  obviously  having  a  marvellous  time  together.  To  my  horror  they  decided  to 
stay  another  day  and  Mietek  agreed  and  provided  accommodation  nearby  in  a  hotel  or  inn. 

In  the  late  afternoon  the  three  men  decided  to  go  fishing  or  to  drive  to  the  fishmarket  in  Zielonka 
or  to  the  next  village  nearby,  I  don't  remember  it  all.  They  came  back  in  the  evening  with  an 
enormous  bucket  of  small  black  crabs,  the  kind  the  Polish  people  call  "raczki".  They  decided  to 
have  the  lot  for  the  next  day's  lunch  placing  the  bucket  with  the  crabs  in  the  kitchen.  After  supper, 
equally  celebrated  with  drinks,  slightly  tipsy  they  mercifully  left  for  their  lodgings.  I  was  very 
tired  after  the  days  work  and  the  mental  strain  of  entertaining  Germans  and  went  to  bed  in  the 
kitchen,  Eva,  as  it  was  convenient  th«t  particular  night,  occupied  the  room  for  herself  which  I 
would  often  share  with  her  when  we  had  guests.  In  the  middle  of  the 
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night,  half  asleep  I  made  my  way  to  the  loo.  Stepping  down  from  the  bed,  I  felt  something 
moving  under  my  feet.  Fighting^pi^ticall^my  way  to  the  electric  switch,  the  light  on,  I  looked  in 
utter  horror  at  the  floor  with  hundreds  of  little  black  crabs  on  a  promenade  treading  on  each  other 
and  their  claws  embracing  each  other.  ’  'f'nt  stupid  men  did  not  put  something  on  the  top  of  the 
bucket  perhaps  a  colander  with  holes  for  fresh  air  which  would  prevent  the  black  creatures  from 
moving  about.  I  did  not  want  to  wake  up  the  household  and  decided  to  deal  with  the  disaster 
myself.  With  total  repulse  and  fright,  1  lifted  each  and  every  crab  and  put  it  back  into  the  bucket, 
covering  it  with  a  thin  cloth.  I  had  to  lift  them  carefully  as  they  pinched  my  fingers  with  their 
claws  and  crawled  over  my  feet  unperturbed.  It  was  nearly  morning  when  I  finished  the  job 
feeling  quite  exhausted.  My  cousins  would  not  believe  me  when  I  told  them  about  my  ghastly 
experience. 

Luckily  we  had  breakfast  by  ourselves  with  poor  Eva  joining  us.  It  was  a  relief  to  be  left  alone  for 
a  while.  At  noon  the  two  Gemians  came  back  after  a  good  nights  resL  Hanka  put  on  the  stove  an 
enormous  pot  she  borrowed  from  the  concierge,  with  salted  water.  When  the  water  began  to  boil 
she  slid  the  little  crabs  into  it.  It  was  a  most  cruel  thing  to  watch,  a  thing  I  had  never  seen  before, 
evidently  Hanka  seemed  used  to  doing  it.  Unfortunately  that  is  the  way,  the  crabs  big  and  small 
and  even  the  large  hommards  are  made  ready  to  eat.  We  are  an  incredible  species  our  whole 
human  race. 

After  a  while  the  crabs  were  ready  all  red  and  shiny.  Hanka  fished  the  whole  lot  out  onto  a  large 
flat  dish  and  decorated  the  whole  plate  with  greenery',  it  looked  fantastic.  She  serx'ed  it  with  some 
sort  of  spicy  sauce  and  different  salads.  Everybody  sat  at  the  table,  that  is  the  three  men  and 
Hanka  and  with  a  great  deal  of  vodka  and  relish  consumed  every  single  crab.  It  was  a  great  feast 
they  said,  all  except  me  as  1  was  the  serving  maid.  I  shall  always  remember  my  famous 
experience. 

Eventually  towards  the  evening  the  guests  left  us  well  satisfied.  My  cousins  had  a  great  time 
eating  and  drinking,  while  aunt  Eva  and  I  were  only  too  delighted  to  see  the  Germans  disappear. 
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CHAPTER  14 


Our  life  in  Zielonka  went  peacefully  enough  for  some  weeks.  Mietek  left  every  morning  for  work, 
Hanka  went  often  with  him  for  a  day  and  they  came  both  in  the  evening  leaving  Terenia  and  . 
aunt  Eva  in  my  care.  I  hated  being  alone  as  the  concierge  and  his  wife  would  take  every 
opportunity  to  talk  with  me  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  tried  to  avoid  them  as  much  as  I  could  They 
kept  asking  about  the  family,  the  German  guests,  sometimes  noises  coming  from  the  top  floor  and 
so  on  and  on...  Both  husband  and  wife  and  his  brother  were  distilling  vodka  illegaly  and  they 
probably  were  a  bit  afraid  themselves.  They  seemed  to  be  hospitable  and  often  asked  me  to  taste 
their  ware,  which  I  somehow  managed  to  refuse.  We  had  lived  in  Zielonka  for  sometime  now, 
when  I  noticed  how  much  Hanka  disliked  her  mother-in-law.  One  day  I  got  up  with  some  terrible 
sores  on  my  face.  At  first  they  were  only  a  few  but  within  a  short  time  my  whole  face  was 
covered  with  it.  It  was  painful  and  worrying.  There  was  no  doctor  available,  neither  did  we  want 
to  see  one,  but  my  cousins  found  a  friendly  sort  of  nature  cure  man,  who  did  not  ask  questions 
but  stated  that  they  could  be  the  cause  of  lack  of  vitamins  and  proper  food.  He  advised  me  to  wait 
until  the  sores  got  dry  and  then  to  tear  away  the  hard  core  and  apply  the  ointment  underneath.  I 
looked  horrible  and  the  pain  of  tearing  away  the  sores  was  bad  indeed.  Eventually  after  some 
weeks  of  patience  and  careful  hygiene  the  ointment  eventually  cured  the  sores,  leaving  for  many 
months  some  marks  on  my  face. 

It  was  already  the  beginning  of  Autumn  and  one  day  on  getting  up  in  the  morning  I  felt  an  unusual 
silence.  The  house  was  always  full  of  rush  and  noise  with  my  cousin  departing  or  Terenia  ciydng 
for  her  breakfast. 

"What  is  happening"  I  asked  Eva  appearing  with  red  rimmed  eyes  in  the  kitchen  "They  have 
gone".  "They  took  the  baby  and  have  disappeared"  she  said.  At  first  I  could  not  apprehend  the 
meaning  of  it,  but  gradually  the  truth  dawned  on  me.  We  sat  down  stunned.  Their  bedroom  was 
empty,  the  clothes  taken,  even  small  toilet  things,  everything  for  the  baby  as  well.  It  was  obvious 
that  both  of  them  planned  this  thing  for  some  time.  It  was  not  a  rush  decision.  The  previous 
evening  passed  as  usual,  we  had  supper  together  and  even  laughed  about  one  or  two  things.  It 
was  very  odd  and  devious  not  to  leave  a  letter  of  explanation  as  to  where  they  were  going  and 
why}  We  looked  everywhere,  but  nothing  was  there  for  us,  not  even  a  penny  left  for  a  loaf  of 
bread.  We  were  left  completely  penniless.  I  could  understand  even  the  devious  part  of  leaving  us, 
perhaps  being  scared  to  live  with  two  Jewish  women  under  one  roof.  People  acted  strangely 
under  danger^and  something  might  have  scared  them  about  which  they  did  not  want  us  to  know.  I 
also  knew  they  were  totally  irresponsible  people,  perhaps  taking  me  into  their  home  was  a  part  of 
it,  and  now  the  running  away  the  second.  But  not  leaving  us  any  money  at  all  was  a  cruel  thing  to 
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do  in  the  circumstances.  They  left  us  without  any  means  to  a  danger  encountering  us  any  minute 
now  and  exposing  us  to  immediate  hunger.  There  was  hardly  any  food  left  at  home.  The  reality  of 
this  difficult  situation  was  worrying  and  took  quite  a  while  to  decide  what  action  we  should  take 
nowH 

We  made  order  in  the  flat  in  the  first  place.  We  decided  to  tell  the  concierge  that  the  Rubinski 
family  had  to  go  away  for  a  few  weeks  and  they  will  come  back  as  soon  as  they  can.  Meanwhile  I 
should  take  care  of  the  flat  and  keep  the  place  in  order  when  they  arrive. 

At  the  first  opportunity  I  related  the  story  to  the  concierge,  and  for  the  moment  I  believed  they 
swallowed  the  "fish  and  the  hook  together".  It  appeared  to  me  they  were  relieved  not  to  have 
someone  overlooking  what  they  were  doing,  which  was  illicit  vodka. 

When  I  found  Hanka  and  Mietek  after  the  war  and  asked  them  "Why  did  you  run  away  like 
thieves  in  the  night?"  the  explanation  was  rather  evasive.  They  told  me  that  they  left  my  Ghetto 
papers  in  the  oven,  which  they  were  supposed  to  bum,  but  forgot  when  we  came  to  Zielonka.  The 
sub-letting  people  found  the  papers  and  handed  them  over  to  the  Gestapo,  who  looked  for  me. 

They  got  terribly  scared  and  ran  away,  not  wanting  to  bother  about  us  any  more.  I  have  never 
been  sure  whether  they  did  not  make  up  the  story  themselves,  wanting  to  get  away  from  us,  and 
especially  Hanka,  from  her  mother-in-law,  who  she  deeply  disliked. 

When  we  came  from  India  to  London  in  1958,  Rubinski  sent  many  letters  to  me  asking  for  help, 
clothes  and  medicine  and  I  did  help  him  and  his  family  many  rimes  until  he  died.  Afterwards,  I 
lost  completely  contact  with  Hanka  and  the  little  girl,  I  looked  after  called  Terenia.  I  was  basically 
grateful  to  them,  however  irresponsible  they  actually  were,  or  in  spite  of  it,  they  gave  me  the  first 
chance  to  survive  in  completely  hostile  surroundings  and  that  was  rather  a  lot  in  those  days. 

Meanwhile,  we  considered  our  option^rthe  rent  was  paid  a  few  months  in  advance,  which  was  a 
blessing.  I  added  later  some  tips  saying  that  the  Rubinski's  left  it  for  them.  I  was  grateful  vJVvm  the.  Wntut 
Q)t>'  accepted  it  without  any  comment  The  next,  we  decided  I  should  try  to  find  work  in  the 
village,  after  all  I  already  knew  some  people  and  shops  where  I  used  to  buy  food  and  things.  It 
took  a  lot  of  courage  to  go  and  ask  suddenly  for  work  and  to  explain  what  happened  to  the 
disappearance  of  the  Rubinski  family.  Especially  to  those  small  suspicious  shop  owners. 
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At  first  for  quite  a  few  weeks,  we  really  almost  starved  as  I  did  not  earn  any  money,  and  was 
afraid  to  ask  for  food  without  outright  pay.  But  gradually  as  dme  passed  I  managed  to  get  some 
work  here  and  there  and  got  the  food  in  exchange.  I  brought  home  enough  to  eat  frugally,  but  we 
did  not  starve  any  more. 
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Autumn  brought  smoky  wind  from  burning  leaves  but  still  many  lay  thick  on  the  ground  like 
multi-colour  carpet.  We  had  no  coal  for  heating  so  we  decided  to  close  some  rooms  and  live 
mosdy  in  the  kitchen.  I  got  some  work  from  women  in  the  village,  prepared  it  at  home  but  did  the 
stitching  .  on  the  sewing  machine  in  the  village.  We  made  the  workshop  in  the  drawing  room 
using  an  oil  lamp  and  the  electricity  only  sometimes.  When  I  finished  the  sewing  machine  job  late, 
we  decided  on  a  certain  time,  Eva  would  put  a  small  candle,  or  the  lamp  near  the  window  for  me 
to  see,  the  sign  that  all  was  well.  I  should  not  come  back  if  the  light  was  not  there.  It  was  always  a 
possibility  that  the  Gestapo  might  suddenly  turn  up  and  take  Eva  away  but  luckily  it  did  not 
happen.  I  cannot  describe  the  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  loneliness  and'—  the  worry  of  it, as  I 
walked  in  the  dark  along  the  lovely  birch  avenue  towards  the  villa  looking  f  the  flicker  of  light  in 
the  window.  There  were  times  when  I  missed  the  light  and  went  home  with  a  pounding  heart .  As 
I  entered  the  house  1  always  looked  if  the  concierge  was  not  inside  and  ran  quickly  to  the  flat 
upstairs.  Eva  was  waiting  for  me  quietly  and  practically  all  the  time  on  tip-toe  preparing  supper 
which  we  both  ate  gratefully.  I  was  telling  her  about  my  work  and  who  I  talked  to  in  the  village 
and  news  about  the  war,  if  any.  It  was  a  lonely  life  for  both  of  us  and  dangerous  for  her  to  say  the 
least.  If  so  much  as  a  glass  of  water  should  fall  on  the  floor  and  make  a  noise  whilst  I  was  not 
there,  the  concierge  would  hear  it,  which  could  jeopardise  our  lives,  but  nothing  of  this  kind 
happened. 


Some  weeks  passed  since  the  Rubinski’s  departed  when  one  morning  while  I  was  still  at  home  a 
smart  little  horse  driven  cart  stopped  in  front  of  our  house.  A  young  good  looking  girl  stepped  out 
and  started  to  climb  our  .stairs.  She  obviously  asked  the  concierge  about  me  and  he  pointed  the 
way  up.  I  opened  the  door  just  as  Eva  closed  the  door  to  her  room,  in  a  pleasant  anticipation.  The 
young  lady,  well  dressed  and  spoken,  told  me  she  asked  in  the  village  about  a  dressmaker  and  she 
was  given  this  address.  She  pointed  to  the  coat  and  inquired  whether  I  could  remake  it  for  her  size 
and  line  it  with  seal  fur.  For  a  moment  I  hesitated,  never  before  did  I  make  anything  as 
professional  as  this  fvvvciA.fe'  *  "I  might  not  be  able  to  do  it”  I  confessed  looking  at  the 

object  "especially  lining  with  fur"  I  added.  "Please  do  it"  exclaimed  the  girl,  "the  winter  is  almost 
here  and  I  would  like  it  so,  please  would  you  try"  she  pleaded.  I  made  a  quick  mental  calculation 
of  how  long  it  might  take  and  if  I  succeeded  I  wanted  to  be  paid  well  for  it  We  did  not  in  fact 
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have  much  to  do  at  the  time  and  money  was  scarce  anyway.  "I  will  try"  I  said  to  the  girl  "but  it 
requires  a  lot  of  work,  it  will  be  expensive".  "Oh  thank  you"  she  said  "money  is  no  problem,  just 
do  it  please.  I  will  be  truly  happy  to  have  it".  After  the  girl  left,  having  made  a  time  with  her  for 

It  .  . 

fitting  in  two  weeks,  Eva  and  I  consulted  each  other.  It  is  a  difficult  and  professional  job"  she  said 
"but  you  will  do  it  well  enough"  and  she  encouraged  me  as  the  money  was  good.  The  girl  gave 
her  name  and  address,  she  lived  with  her  parents  in  Zielonka. 

During  my  school  years  I  took  a  course  in  dress-making.  I  had  always  liked  to  take  beautiful 
material  and  cut  a  dress  out  of  it.  I  had  never  expected  to  fincf  such  a  life  saver.  Of  course  my 
course  was  a  modest  one  and  I  lacked  experience,  but  1  liked  the  work  and  was  glad  of  the 
challenge.  The  problem  was  the  sewing  machine  an  old  Singer  which  I  could  only  use  on  the 
premises  in  one  of  the  village  homes.  It  was  time  consuming  and  difficult  to  carry  things  up  and 
down  for  machining,  but  so  far  this  was  the  only  way  I  could  manage  it.  It  took  me  two  weeks  of 
painstaking  work  to  be  ready  for  the  first  fit  The  girl  came  as  agreed,  she  came  the  second  time, 
the  third  time  and  eventually  the  coast  was  ready  awaiting  to  be  taken  away.  It  was  a  handsome 
piece  of  work,  looked  absolutely  new,  re-made  from  a  large  man’s  coat  into  a  fashionable  lady's 
one.  We  waited  with  Eva  impatiently  for  the  girls  arrival  to  take  the  coat  and  to  be  paid  for  it  We 
desperately  needed  the  money.  Eventually  the  young  lady  came  and  fetched  the  coat,  visibly 
delighted.  "My  mother  must  see  it  first  and  we  shall  pay  the  bill  in  a  few  days  time.  I  hope  you 
don't  mind"  she  added.  "Of  course  not"  I  answered,  minding  it  like  hell.  We  had  no  money  but 
there  was  no  way  to  show  it.  After  a  few  days  which  seemed  ages  a  coachmen  arrived  with  an 
envelope.  There  was  a  charming  letter  from  Mrs  Kosttfzewa  thanking  me  profoundly  for  taking  so 
much  trouble  in  making  the  beautiful  winter  coat  for  her  daughter.  The  fee  was  included  with  an 
open  invitation  to  come  and  meet  the  family  and  perhaps  to  undertake  a  trousseau  wardrobe  for 
her  daughter's  forthcoming  marriage.  I  must  have  cried,  this  was  an  unexpected  experience  and 
kindness  from  people  I  never  met.  I  put  the  letter  carefully  away  with  an  address  on  it,  knowing 
that  one  day  soon  I  would  make  my  way  to  visit  the  Kostrzewa  family. 

After  a  few  weeks  returning  from  villagCjI  was  encountered  by  the  concierge  who  invited  me  to 
taste  his  home  distilled  vodka.  This  time  there  was  no  way  of  avoiding  him.  He  brought  two 

r 

glasses  and  a  bottle  on  to  the  front  porch  table  and  poured  a  whole  big  tumbler  and  offered  it  to 
me.  I  was  looking  forward  very  much  to  our  modest  meal  with  Eva  not  having  eaten  since  noon.  I 
gulped  down  some  and  felt  immediately  giddy.  The  concierge's  tongue  was  loose  with  drink,  his 
curiosity  about  me  ever  more  increasing.  He  kept  asking  questions  about  my  whereabouts  in  the 
village,  strange  visits  from  some  gentry,  the  Rubinski  family  not  returning,  the  rent  soon  due,  the 
dubious  noises  from  upstairs  all  came  at  once  and  showed  me  how  dangerous  this  man  could  be. 
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He  made  me  drink  a  lot  and  more  and  by  the  time  he  finally  let  me  go  upstairs  I  was  completely 
drunk.  I  do  not  know  how  I  climbed  the  stairs  leading  to  the  flat,  but  once  I  turned  the  key  and  got 
safely  inside,  I  was  totally  sick.  Practically  the  whole  night  passed  on  running  to  the  toilet|Until  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning  —  .  I  gratefully  fell  asleep.  The  next  morning  still  weak  from  the 
nights  experience,  I  had  to  laugh  when  Eva  described  to  me  how  totally  funny  and  drunk  I  was.  It 
was  the  first  laugh  we  had  had  for  months  and  we  both  enjoyed  it  greatly. 

What  worried  me  most  was  that  this  disgusting  fellow  downstairs  may,  in  the  absence  of  his  wife, 
take  more  liberty  next  time  and  he  could  become  troublesome.  In  the  circumstances  we  decided  to 
leave  this  place  by  tomorrow  night,  to  leave  everything  and  go.  We  had  saved  some  money  and 
the  small  personal  belongings,  did  not  present  any  problem.  We  decided  to  go  to  Roman 
Kierszniewski. 
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CHAPTER  15 


Eva  and  I  prepared  ourselves  to  leave  the  villa  during  the  night  and  go  to  Roman  and  Irena 
Kierszniewski  and  ask  for  a  few  days  shelter  until  we  decide  what  to  do  next.  We  put  on  our 
clothes  earlier  in  the  day,  one  garment  on  top  of  the  other  so  as  not  to  cany  too  much  with  us. 

The  bundles  with  our  our  modest  belongings  we  put  near  the  door  ready  to  be  picked  up  on  our 
way.  It  was  hard  to  wait  fully  dressed  like  that  for  the  concierge  to  lock  up  his  room  downstairs 
and  go.  Eventually  we  heard  him  waddle  away  and  the  long  stretching  evening  ran  into  the  night. 
But  just  then  when  we  were  about  to  go,  my  hands  and  legs,  my  head  and  mouth  began  to  shake 
violently  as  well  as  the  whole  inside  of  me  was  in  a  convulsing  shake.  It  was  obviously  a  nervous 
reaction  and  a  complete  break  down.  I  could  not  move  but  had  to  lay  down  fully  dressed  and  Eva 
took  my  hand  in  hers  and  in  a  slow  and  quiet  voice  persuaded  me  not  to  worry  too  much,  "God 
Almighty  is  Great  and  will  help  us"  she  said.  She  was  a  religious  person  very  intelligent  and 
brave.  She  came  from  a  very'  large  well  of  family.  Her  mother  though  completely  deaf  and  mute 
brought  up  10  absolutely  normal  children  and  gave  them  pfc»V)C<  education.  She  was  married  to 
my  uncle,  father's  older  brother  and  had  two  children  Mietek  and  Dora  and  one  grandchild.lt  was 
unfortunate  for  her  to  have  this  irresponsible  son,  but  she  took  it  in  her  stride. 


After  a  while  the  shaking  stopped.  It  must  have  been  at  least  4o'clock  in  the  night  when  we  finally 
made  our  way  downstairs,  leaving  the  key  inside  the  lock.  Once  on  our  way^we  looked  back  at  the 
villa  where  we  spent  nearly  6  months  together,  in  comparative  safety.  The  moon  was  high  in  the 
sky  reminding  me  of  yet  another  escape  1 SW/5  ago.  We  walked  along  the  lovely  birch  tree  road 

eventually  . - - — ••  turning  to  the  side.  The  late  Autumn  air  was  swirling  lighdy  the  fallen 

leaves.  There  was  no  one  on  the  road  which  seemed  endless,  but  eventually  we  stopped  at 
Roman’s  door.  It  was  a  small  wooden  house  with  a  front  and  back  garden  looked  after  well.  With 
thumping  hearts  we  knocked  at  the  door,  first  quietly  and  then  when  no  one  answered  louder. 
Finally  Roman  opened  the  door  visibly  sleepy  and  obviously  alarmed.  Poor  man  could  not  believe 
his  eyes  looking  at  the  picture  before  him;  two  fugitives,  one  young,  one  old, supporting  each 
other,  two  Jewish  women.  He  had  presence  of  mind  to  usher  us  inside.  We  must  have  looked 
dreadful,  cold  and  frightened  and  uncertain.  He  at  once  realised  what  might  have  happened.  I 
ventured  with  an  explanation,  "we  felt  that  we  must  leave  the  flat  it  has  become  dangerous  to 
continue  living  there".. .'"if  he  would  pemiit  us  to  stop  at  his  place  for  a  short  time  maybe 
something  could  be  worked  out.  Koman  of  course  knew  Eva  from  before,  as  she  was  living  with 
his  aunt  Vladka  for  a  long  lime,  in  his  aunt's  house  across  the  road.  He  dressed  quickly  and  said  it 
would  be  safer  to  take  Eva  immediately  to  his  aunt  and  persuade  her  to  keep  Eva  again,  even 
without  Jan's  permission.  Eva  would  have  to  hide  and  be  closed  in  the  room  when  Jan  made  his 
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visits  there.  Eva  did  not  seem  distressed,  after  all  she  was  going  to  her  old  friend  We  kissed  each 
other  and  they  left.  It  took  Roman  a  considerable  time  to  come  back,  obviously  he  must  have  had 
to  persuade  his  aunt  to  take  Eva  back  to  her  home,  but  Roman  came  back  relaxed. 

I  looked  at  Roman,  a  man  in  his  middle  thirties,  his  blue  eyes  and  brown  hair,  a  short  moustache 
above  a  generous  mouth  always  ready  for  a  joke.  Irena,  a  very  pleasant  woman,  rather  plain  with 
dark  brown  eyes,  and  brown  hair  and  a  very  pleasant  face.  There  was  nothing  extraordinary  about 
this  couple.  He  a  railway  man  by  profession,  she  a  young  woman,  a  good  housewife,  clean  and 
tidy,  and  a  good  mother  to  their  little  Andrew,  a  small  boy  of  4  years  old.  Yet  they  were 
exceptional  people  1  greatly  admired.  Their  generosity  of  heart  and  true  goodness  was 
unbelievable.  Their  kindness  showed  to  me  and  people  in  need  was  exceptional.  Christianity  to 
them  was  accidental,  like  religion  is  to  any  of  us,  but  they  would  be  good  Jews  and  Muslims 
alike,  because  of  the  generosity  of  their  heart  Anti-semitism,  so  cUd/ 

not  touch  them.  Although  they  possessed  very  little,  they  did  not  envy  or  hate  anyone.  They  were 
modest  and  brave  and  very  patriotic  into  the  bargain.  We  became  very  good  friends  almost  at  once 
and  very  much  at  home  with  each  other,  respecring  each  other, often  under  most  difficult 
situations.  They  were  always  the  same;  kind,  generous  with  whatever  they  had  and  thoughtful.  I 
stayed  with  them  on  and  off  for  eight  months  in  1943  in  Zielonka  which  was  their  home. 

We  have  remained  friends  till  now  and  I  kept  my  promise  not  to  forget  them,  by  helping  in  every 
way  I  could, and  never  will.  On  their  part  they  write  to  me,  and  in  appreciation  in  each  letter  I 
always  find  some  sweet  dry  flowers.  They  were  officially  invited  to  Yad  Vashem  on  my 
recommendation  to  plant  trees  in  their  name  in  Alice  of  the  Righteous,  but  they  declined.  Instead 
they  accepted  a  medal,  and  later  on  some  money  sent  to  them  from  American  Joint  for  many 
years. 

I  am  hoping  to  visit  them  in  Inland  one  day,  preferably  the  next  year  for  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Ghetto  uprising. 

There  was  hardly  anything  left  of  that  night,  so  we  did  not  go  to  sleep  at  all.  We  just  sat  down 
together  and  on  their  request  I  recalled  the  tragedy  of  the  Ghetto. 

They  assured  me  not  to  worry,  we  would  work  something  out  together  they  said.  We  would  clear 
out  the  loft  and  I  would  have  a  place  to  sleep  there.  I  had  a  hot  drink  with  them  and  removed  all 
the  extra  clothes  and  felt  at  once  much  better.  Then  Roman  departed  very  early  in  the  morning  to 
work  on  the  railway,  taking  barely  something  for  breakfast  which  Irka  prepared  for  him  in  a  box, 
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he  took  an  oil  lit  lamp  with  him  as  it  was  totally  dark.  He  bid  us  goodbye  cheerfully  and  said  not 
to  worry  again.  I  was  left  with  Irka  and  helped  her  at  once  with  house  chores  and  her  little  son, 
and  all  at  once  everything  became  normal.  The  terrible  nagging  feeling  at  the  pit  of  my  stomach 
stopped.  For  the  moment  I  felt  safe.  The  house  Roman  and  Idea  lived  in  was  divided  into  two 
flats.  One  for  the  family  and  one  for  renting.  The  rented  flat  was  usually  occupied  by  people  who 
came  to  stay  for  short  vacations  in  the  summer,  but  often  it  stood  empty.  Roman's  own  part  of  the 
house  had  a  large  bedroom  where  all  of  them  slept,  O^ter  I  went  to  sleep  in  the  loft),  a  small 
drawing  room  and  moderate  size  kitchen.  In  warm  summer  days  all  was  done  outside,  so  one 
never  felt  overcrowded,  but  in  the  winter  it  was  crammed.  The  loft  had  some  sort  of  a  camp  bed, 
there  were  flower  pots  surviving  the  winter  days,  some  seeds  scattered  in  a  comer,  some  straw 
where  small  pears  called  "ule/^galki"  and  green  apples  ripened  for  later  use. 

In  the  cellar  under  the  floor  in  the  kitchen  they  kept  potatoes,  coal  for  the  winter  and  sour  cabbage, 
some  onions  and  some  honey,  perhaps  some  large  chunks  of  bacon,  hO  .'Imm  (Ui 

I  tidied  up  the  loft  as  much  as  possible,  washed  and  scrubbed  the  floor.  Cleaned  and  repaired  the 
half  broken  bed  and  put  on  it  some  old  blankets  not  to  feel  the  discomfort  of  it  and  cleaned  the 
small  window  overlooking  the  house  opposite. 

Our  meals  were  frugal.  There  was  no  butter,  but  sometimes  pork  fat,  rough  sausage,  very  few 
eggs  and  very  little  sugar.  The  milk  was  skimmed,  the  cream  went  to  the  Germans.  One  could  get 
other  nourishing  things  on  the  black  market  provided  one  had  money,  but  there  was  none  in  the 
Kierszniewski  household.  Irka  provided  us  daily  with  a  fairly  good  soup  with  some  scraps  of 
sausage  or  even  bacon  and  enough  bread  with  it.  It  was  not  much  and  not  as  much  as  at  the 
Rubinski's  household  but  it  was  enough,  and  far  better  than  in  the  Ghetto. 

The  kitchen  was  pleasant  and  sunny.  The  iron  stove  for  cooking  was  in  the  middle  of  the  room  the 
thick  pipe  was  stretched  to  the  window  leading  outside  for  the  smoke  outlet  and  was  supported  in 
the  middle  by  a  wire  on  a  hook  in  the  ceiling.  But  the  kitchen  was  fairly  warm  from  cooking  and 
heating,  especially  in  the  evenings.  It  was  kept  spotlessly  clean  by  Irka  and  we  liked  sitting 
together,  but  at  night  the  house  was  at  freezing  point. 

The  little  drawing  room  was  used  only  on  rare  occasions  when  the  relations  came  over  from 
Warsaw  certainly  for  Christmas  and  Easter  holidays.  But  it  was  icy  cold  in  the  winter  and 
hardly  used. 
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When  Kierszniewski's  family  came  over  from  Warsaw  to  celebrate  the  holidays  together,  Irka 
cooked  some  pork  stew,  the  meat  saved  for  weeks  for  these  special  occasions,  and  there  was  a 
heavenly  smell  of  fried  onions  and  garlic  penetrating  the  whole  house  to  everyone's  utter  delight. 

Roman  had  his  mother,  a  brother,  two  sisters  and  a  brother-in-law.  My  presence  in 
Kierszniewski's  family  was  accepted  without  comment. 
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CHAPTER  16 


It  soon  became  clear  to  me  that  I  must  do  something  to  elevate  the  obvious  poverty  of  Roman's 
family. 

I  thought  at  once  of  the  young  girl's  family  whose  address  I  kept  with  me.  It  was  the  girl  for 
whom  I  made  the  "famous"  coat.  1  consulted  Roman  and  Irka  and  they  thought  it  might  be  a  good 
idea.  Roman  walked  with  me  one  evening  to  find  the  place  and  the  next  morning  I  found  my  way 
there.  It  was  not  far. 

I  rang  the  bell  with  a  slight  heart  beat,  one  was  always  a  little  bit  apprehensive  about  meeting 
strangers  in  those  days.  A  short  plump  lady  opened  the  door  in  a  white  apron  looking  inquiringly 
at  me.  It  must  be  the  housekeeper  I  thought  rightly. 

I  gave  her  my  false  name  of  course  and  said  that  I  was  the  dressmaker.  She  told  me  to  wait  a 
moment  ushering  me  into  a  white  hall.  She  disappeared  for  a  few  moments  only  returning  with  a 
tall  large  smiling  lady  behind  her  "Oh"  she  exclaimed  "How  good  of  you  to  come"  she  said.  "We 
were  expecting  you  for  a  long  time  now".  (Had  she  known  about  my  tribulations  I  though^.  She 
said  gaily  "come  in"  and  ushered  me  in  to  an  elegant  well  furnished  drawing  room.  She  pointed  to 
a  chair  across  from  hers  and  for  a  few  silent  moments  looked  at  me  udth  her  dark  kind  eyes.  Her 
eyes  seemed  to  penetrate  my  soul  and  I  became  restless.  Seeing  my  uneasiness  she  promptly 
continued  with  her  melodious  cultured  voice  "You  see,  my  daughter  probably  told  you  about  her 
forthcoming  marriage  to  a  young  aristocrat.  She  needs  many  things  for  her  trousseau,  some  new, 
some  re-made  from  old  and  nobody  around  here  is  capable  of  doing  good  work.  You  could  stay 
here  with  us,  that  way  the  work  might  go  quickly". 

I  did  not  expect  such  a  warm  welcome  from  a  total  stranger  and  this  total  change  of  good  fortune. 
Mrs  Kostrzewa  kept  her  observations  about  me  to  herself,  she  was  kind  and  pleasant  and  in 
genuine  need  of  a  dressmaker,  as  I  was  of  the  money.  1  quickly  made  up  my  mind  not  to  stay  in 
her  home  overnight.  I  did  not  want  to  lose  my  place  with  Roman  right  from  the  start.  The  loft 
which  I  had  to  myself  seemed  to  suit  my  mood  and  circumstances  better  than  being  a  complete 
stranger  in  this  beautiful  house.  Mrs  Kostrzewa  seeing  my  hesitation  invited  me  to  see  the  house 
and  the  work  room  and  I  accepted  to  see  it  with  pleasure.  "We  will  have  tea  afterwards"  she  said, 
and  I  followed  her  obediently.  "We  are  a  large  family"  Mrs  Kostrzewa  said  "we  all  stay  here  and 
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everybody,  even  those  who  work  outside,  help  at  home".  Eventually  we  came  to  the 
housekeeper’s  room  which  led  to  a  large  vegetable  garden.  "We  are  self  suppxDiting  here"  Mrs 
Kostrzewa  observed.  The  garden  led  to  a  two  side  sheds,  for  2  goats,  a  pony  with  a  cart,  a  dogs 
place.  The  estate  was  a  small  paradise  well  kept  and  looked  after.  We  returned  soon  into  the  house 
through  a  large  study.  "This  is  my  husband's  room"  said  Mrs  Kostrzewa  pointing  to  a  large  desk. 

Professor  Kostrzewa  was  a  famous  Polish  educator,  whose  books  were  familiar  to  every  school 
child  in  the  country  and  a  very  respected  and  kind  man.  Later  when  I  got  to  know  him  better,  I 
never  stopped  admiring  this  charming  and  cultured  and  good  gentleman. 

We  eventually  came  to  see  the  work  room  with  a  new  Singer  sewing  machine.  "You  will  be 
comfonable  here"  said  Mrs  Kostrzewa  and  I  said  "Yes". 

I  very  cordially  declined  the  tea  and  agreed  to  come  to  work  the  next  day,  not  only  for  a  days 
work  but  Ui'Vuj  ruM^  fvirs  Kostrzewa  seemed  very  pleased  with  the  interview.  I  walked 
outside  not  quite  knowing  why  good  fortune  had  come  my  way  from  this  total  misery  in  to  this 
heaven  and  considered  myself  extremely  lucky. 

I  told  Roman  and  Irka  about  my  visit  to  Professor  Kostrzewa's  house  and  my  decision  to  divide 
the  work  between  the  two  houses,  but  to  return  to  them  in  the  evening.  So  it  was.  The  next  day  I 
went  to  work  to  sort  out  and  plan  the  trousseau  with  Mrs  Kostrzewa  and  her  daughter.  From  then 
on  it  had  become  a  routine.  I  used  to  get  up  early  morning  in  the  freezing  old  loft,  dress  quickly 
only  sprinkling  myself  in  fresh  cold  water  and  ran  to  work.  I  was  so  lucky  to  get  a  warm  room  to 
work  in  and  some  body  building  food  to  keep  me  going. 

Gradually  days  passed  into  weeks  and  I  was  earning  good  money  for  the  Kierszniewski 
household.  They  ate  better  and  more  often  there  was  enough  coal  for  the  kitchen  stove  and  the 
little  boy's  cheeks  filled  out  and  got  some  healthy  colour  into  them.  But  I  worked  hard.  If  I  spent 
a  day  or  two  with  the  Kostrzewa's  cutting,  stitching  and  fitting,  the  finishing  of  it  was  in  Roman's 

I  •  •  .  V  . 

house.  Dunng  the  day  the  light  was  ok  but  in  early  evening  Irka  lit  a  carbit  lamp  which  was  better 
than  oil  lamp,  but  which  ruined  my  eyes  forever.Yet  I  don't  understand  how  I  produced  that  good  ' 
work,  dresses,  skirts,  blouses  even  nighties  with  elaborate  embroidery  or  fine  applique  work.  I 
used  my  imagination  with  colours  and  ribbons  and  things,  which  were  difficult  to  get  and  had  to 
be  made  often  out  of  old  bits,  which  much  pleased  Mrs  Kostrzewa  and  her  young  daughter. 
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Also  I  got  to  know  the  Kostrzewa’s  family  better  and  better.  The  lady  of  the  house,  her  brother  a 
young  good  looking  man  and  her  elder  daughter  looked  alike.  All  had  black  hair  and  very  dark 
brown  eyes.  Only  Julie  the  youngest  and  her  father  were  blonde  with  blue  eyes.  The  housekeeper 
kept  her  hair  bleached  which  looked  like  the  yellow  yolk  of  an  egg. 

It  was  such  a  cultural  home  and  people  were  pleasant  and  nice  to  each  other.  The  eldest  daughter 
stayed  often  away  from  home  and  came  for  long  vacations,  always  studying  one  thing  or  another. 
The  young  brother  was  the  one  who  looked  after  the  estate  with  a  firm  and  efficient  hand.  He 
spoke  excellent  Polish,  French  and  even  English  which  only  just  before  the  war  was  introduced  in 
gymnasiums.  My  elder  brother  spoke  excellent  German  and  Michas  the  youngest  already  English. 
My  own  Polish  language  was  very  good  and  my  French  at  that  time  much  better  than  now.  The 
Kostrzewa's  never  asked  me  about  my  education  and  I  did  not  venture  to  talk  about  it  eitherj . 

.  ,  So  the  conversations  the  family  Kostrzewa 

exchanged  between  themselves  were  not  strange  to  me.  But  I  never  took  part  in  it  unless  asked.  It 
happened  so  once  or  twice  when  I  stayed  with  them  overnight.  I  finished  work  too  late  to  get 
home.  I  shared  the  evening  meal  with  the  family  and  then  slept  in  the  housekeeper’s  room.  I  hated 
these  occasions,  firstly,  because  I  was  always  nervous  in  anticipation  of  questions  the 
Kostrzewa's  might  ask  me,  but  they  were  too  civilised  to  do  so,  so  my  fears  were  groundless. 

But  the  nights  with  the  housekeeper  were  awful  for  me.  She  would  start  praying  going  down  on 
her  knees  besides  her  bed  and  I  was  apprehensive  to  follow  her.  She  looked  at  me  inquiringly  so 
once  or  twice  I  followed  her,  but  no  more  on  other  occasions.  I  knew  Christian  prayers  cce  the 
first  7  years  at  school  grounded  me  in  it  very  well.  It  was  a  state  school  and  no  Jewish  prayers 
were  permitted.  Also  I  had  Gentile  friends  and  went  with  them  to  their  church  as  I  liked  the  choral 
and  the  spiritual  music.  So  the  ceremonies  of  the  Christian  faith  were  known  to  me,  but  to  divulge 
myself  in  another  faith  and  pretending  it  was  mine  did  not  feel  right  to  me. 

Otherwise  on  late  evenings  Mrs  Kostrzewa’s  brother  accompanied  me  home  to  the  Roman’s.  It 
was  so  very  nice  to  have  the  company  of  a  young  handsome  man.  How  often  I  had  to  guard 
myself  from  saying  something  very  personal  about  my  life.  I  had  always  the  presence  of  mind  not 
to  divulge  anything  at  all.  He  was  so  helpful  to  me  in  organising  coal  for  the  Romans  or  wood  for 
the  stove  or  anything  of  that  kind  and  was  always  perfectly  correct  and  very  pleasant. ' 
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It  was  in  the  middle  of  December  1943  when  one  evening  we  went  across  the  road  to  see 
Roman's  aunt  Vladka  and  my  aunt  Eva.  I  was  very  pleased  to  see  Eva  looking  quite  well  and  hear 
from  her  that  she  had  not  been  treated  badly.  I  don’t  know  what  power  Vladka  kept  over  her  lover, 
but  Jan  did  not  bother  about  Eva  any  more  and  pretended  she  was  not  there.  On  his  visits  to  the 
house  Eva  disappeared  into  her  hiding  place,  so  maybe  he  did  not  know  about  her  existence. 

Seeing  Eva  in  Vladka's  house  brought  always  - - anxiety  and  pain.  We  both  went  through 

much  in  the  recent  times  and  our  memories  were  hurtful  and  unhappy.  But  the  mere  fact  that  she  at 
least  was  safe  made  me  feel  good. 

It  must  have  been  on  one  of  these  visits  that  Vladka  mentioned  that  I  should  be  baptized.  It  was 

Christmas  time  just  right  for  that  sort  of  thing.  The  missionary  aspect  of  the  Catholic  religion 

especially  amongst  the  Polish  people  was  very  strong  and  I  was  aware  of  ir  As  I  mentioned 

before,  many  Jewish  children  during  the  war  left  in  the  care  of  Gentile  people  were  generally 

baptized  and  many  never  returned  to  their  rightful  religion.  Confronted  by  it  now  quite  forcefully,/ 

already  mentioned  a  few  times  before  almost  in  joke,  made  me  very  angry.  My  loneliness  and 

longing  for  •  ^ ^ '  my  beloved  brothers,  father,  Rosa  and  all  of  them,  each  of  my  friends, 

•»Kas  (xet 

.so!  tragically  lost ,  ihfi,  memory  of  them  so  fresh  and  deep  in  my  hean.^would  seem  as  betrayal 
to  them  and  I  could  not  adhere  to  her  wish.  We  somehow  managed  to  quieten  Vladka's  religious 
fervour  with  a  promise  to  think  it  over.  But  on  returning  to  Roman's  on  that  frosty  night  they 
brought  this  subject  up  again. HcwihD  HjWjTcI  it  already  a  few  times  ,  3  - - — - -  ' 

had  to  clear  my  position  on  this  subject  once  ' — for  all.  - -  '  I  said  to  them;  "if  you  all 

.  .  .  * 

insist  on  this  idea  of  baptism  I  will  do  it.  I  am  helpless  in  this  precarious  circumstance^  but  if  you 

let  me  be,  and  if  I  survive  the  war,^'. - I  promise  I  will  never  forget  you  andJwill  always 

help  you".  They  thought  about  it  for  a  while  and  finally  agreed  to  drop  this  matter  for  good.  I 
don't  know  what  they  told  Vladka,  but  the  question  never  came  up  again. 

The  Romans  made  an  unwittingly  good  decision,  because  I  survived  the  war  and  kept  my  promise 
to  this  dav. 
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CHAPTER  17 


Irka  was  busy  washing  and  cleaning  everything  in  the  house  for  the  Christmas  holidays  and  the 
anticipated  visit  of  their  family.  The  serviettes  on  the  chairs  in  the  small  lounge  were  shining  white 
almost  like  the  snow  outside.  The  furniture  although  shabby,  shone  with  polish  just  like  the 
wooden  floor.  The  door  was  closed  when  all  was  finished  and  ready  for  the  holiday. 


One  morning  we  took  little  Andrew  out  and  went  into  the  woods  to  find  a  fir  tree.  It  all  looked  so 
beautiful,  the  branches  almost  breaking  under  heavy  snow.  It  was  very  cold  and  frosty  and  with 
each  of  our  steps  a  deep  mark  was  made  in  the  snow.  The  winters  in  Poland  could  sometimes 
come  up  to  -35°C  to-40°C.  The  grey  sky  made  it  unfriendly,  but  we  were  young  and  full  of  hope 
in  spite  of  our  difficult  conditions  and  the  freezing  beauty  of  the  winter  enchanted  us. 

In  WAX' 

Sometimes  Andrew  and  I  would  make  a  snowman,  we.putUwo  coals  for  eyes  and  a  carrot  for  the 
nose  and  mouth.  We  would  ics^  Roman's  old  hat  and  muffler  and  put  a  stick  under  his  arm.  We 
would  dance  around  him  and  snowball  him  as  if  he  was  human.  We  come  home  wet  and  Irka 
would  shout  at  us,  worried  that  we  Could  catch  a  cold,  but  I  was  so  pleased  to  see  the  little  boy's 
red  cheeks  and  his  happy  face. 

Later  in  the  evenings  we  would  sit  around  the  coaf  stove  in  the  kitchen  making  endless  coloured 
paper  chains  for  the  Christmas  tree  and  toys  from  bits  of  material  which  I  had  from  my  work.  We 
had  such  fun  doing  that,  much  more  than  nowadays  when  children  get  so  many  expensive  toys 
and  get  bored  with  them  soon.  Irka  was  happy  to  be  able  to  provide  a  few  decent  meals  for  the 
holidays.  In  spite  of  my  earnings  and  hard  work  and  Roman's  ,  food  was  very  hard  to  get  and 
very  expensive  into  the  bargain.  - — ^  \v4  were  never  starving  Like  my  family  in  the  Ghetto 
days,  but  the  meals  were  7)itAiL!/ and  because  of  the  cold  and  frost  outside  there  were  not  enough 

'n  ouiiUOC/  ■  * 

fatty  dishes,  still  we  considered  ourselves  lucky  at  this  time  of  year. 


It  was  the  end  of  Winter  1943.  The  Germans,  almost  victorious  with  the  Russian  invasion  of  June 
194 1/2  were  heavily  losing  >vo)f  andjwe  sometimes  got  to  know  through  clandestine  radio  about 
hezyy  losses  in  men  and  armour)'. 

r 

*'  *  *  ■  • 

Since  Pearl  Harbour  (which  makes  today  the  50  year  anniversary  of  this  dreadful  day  of 
December  1941)  and  America's  entry  into  the  war,  we  looked  upon  President  Roosevelt  and  Mr 
Churchill  as  our  saviours.  We  certainly  did  not  know  the  extent  of  Hitler's  atrocities  in  the 
extemiination  camps. 
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We  heard  about  the  allied  forces  inflicting  great  losses  to  the  German  army,  Roman  kept  saying, 
we  will  defeat  the  bastards,  you  will  see.  He  was  such  an  optimist.  I  still  had  hopes  to  see  my 
father  and  my  brother  Michas.  I  thought,  how  easy  it  would  be  for  the  Americans  to  drop  a  bomb 
or  two  on  Auschwitz  or  Treblinka.  It  would  disarray  the  German  routine  of  genocide  and  would 
perhaps  save  some  lives.  Yet  nothing  of  this  kind  happened  and  in  spite  of  their  losses  the 
Germans  kept  a  tight  grip  on  Poland. 

About  a  month  before  the  Christmas  holidays  two  couples  hired  rooms  in  neighbouring  houses, 
one  next  to  ours  and  one  opposite  our  house.  Roman  met  them  at  the  station  on  the  train  to 
Warsaw  one  early  morning  and  said  they  were  nice  people.  Much  later  I  too  met  them  and  thought 
they  were  an  extremely  handsome  couple.  Both  were  very  well  dressed  with  expensive  leather 
high  boots,  half  length  sheepskin  coats  and  fur  heads.  They  looked  affluent  and  compared  owC 
very  shabby  clothes  .very  elegant.  I  looked  at  them  closely  and  an  instinct  told  me  they  were  Jews. 

I  was  not  so  sure  aboutVoman,  but  the  man  was  positively  one.  Roman  who  was  on  these 
matters  extremely  perceptive  never  mentioned  it  to  me,  so  I  kept  this  observation  to  myself. 

It  was  quiet  in  Ziolonka  these  days,  small  dull  sleepy  village.  One  could  see  Germans  only 
sometimes  on  train  stations  to  Warsaw.  I  thought  that  this  sudden  intrusion  of  these  obviously 
affluent  people  living  without  any  special  reason  in  Ziolonka  could  prove  too  conspicuous. 

Time  passed  by  and  Roman's  family  arrived  a  few  days  before  Christmas.  Zdeneck  his  younger 
brother,  who  was  an  unmarried  lad  later  lost  an  eye  in^olish  uprising  of  March  1944,  his  two 
sisters  Camilla  with  her  husband  and  a  small  child  and  Krystyna  a  good  looking  then  unmarried 
girl.  Kristine. married  later  on  and  unfortunately  died  in  childbirth,  leaving  her  little  girl  in 
Roman's  care,  who  brought  her  up  as  his  own  very  successfully.  He  recently  sent  me  a  family 
photograph  taken  on  his  81st  birthday.  Ania  is  looking  very  much  like  her  mother,  -bragically  io 
very  ill  with  cancer  and  her  young  life  span  is  very  limited.  Roman's  family  met  me  already  before 
and  accepted  me  as  a  member  of  their  own.  We  were  looking  forward  to  having  a  very  nice 
Christmas  holiday  together.  Christmas  and  Easter  were  always  very  solemnly  celebrated  in 
Poland. 


Early  morning  on  the  24th  December  I  was  woken  up  by  a  great ;  txim'moCtO  A  .  It  seemed  to 
come  from  the  direction  of  the  house  across  the  road.  I  jumped  up  to  the  window  and  could  not 
believe  my  eyes;  a  German  lorry  arrived  with  soldiers ' .  shoutin^oisily  i  knockjvvc^  ext  Vr\Qy 
door  of  the  house  opposite  where  the  newly  arrived  young  couple  lived.  Before  I  even  could  tear 
myself  from  the  window,  Roman  was  already  up  with  my  old  grey  coat.  "Haniu  run"  he  shouted 
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"run  as  fast  as  you  can".  I  was  completely  nake^xcept  for  a  flimsy  nighty,  no  panties  or  socks,  I 
just  grabbed  my  shoes  and  ran  downstairs  anc^uirmj^h  the  large  window  in  the  bedroom  iiVt  iO' 
the  woods. 


// 


I  heard  Roman  closing  the  window,  but  I  was  already Orv  v\aj^  wc*^ 
the  cemetery.  I  noticed,  not  surprisingly,  the  young  smart  couple  fully  dressed  mnning  in  the 
same  direction  as  I  did  , 


It  was  veiy  early  morning  the  biting  frost  and  crisp  white  snow  under  my  feet  made  me  feel 
terribly  cold.  I  was  frightened  out  of  my  wits,  but  did  not  stop  to  lock  back  until  I  reached  the 
grave  stones  of  the  old  cemetery.  Luckily  we  were  not  seen  or  followed.  The  other  couple  ran  as 
fast  as  I  and  once  they  reached  the  cemetery  came  over  and  sat  besides  me.  We  were  panting  with 
fatigue  and  I  was  shivering  with  cold.  Slowly  the  woman  began  to  take  off  some  of  her  surplus 
clothes.  First  she  gave  me  a  pair  of  panties, then  some  socks,  a  pullover  and  scarf  and  then 
something  for  my  head. 


They  said  to  me  that  they  suspected  me  to  be  Jewish  and  I  said  the  same  about  them.  I  dressed  in 
whatever  was  handed  over  to  me  and  combed  my  hair.  They  decided  to  take  me  to  Warsaw  where 
they  kept  a  room  for  themselves.  Later  they  would  make  a  decision  as  to  what  to  do  next.  We 
looked  intensely  at  the  direction  of  Roman's  house  we  had  come  from  and  could  see,  although 
faintly,  a  couple  being  led  outside  by  Germans.  After  a  few  terrifying  moments  we  heard  four 
shots.  We  looked  at  each  other  speechless  and  shocked,  our  hearts  sinking  with  pain.  We  had 
hoped  that  those  unfortunate  people  could  perhaps  be  taken  way  and  maybe  survive,  but  their  fate 
was  obviously  sealed  now.  We  could  not  understand  why  only  the  two  were  taken  away  while  the 
three  of  us  were  allowed  to  escape.  Who  was  the  informant  we  wondered?  It  was  obvious  the 

i afO'} vv-exL'  ^  but  by  whom  and  why  only  them,  none  of  us  could  know?  The 
shocking  act  of  barbarism  made  us  speechless  for  a  while,  none  of  us  could  cry  but  we  were 
numb.  We  waited  for  half  an  hour  more  and  made  our  way  to  Ziolonka  train  station,  I  was 


.  7 


\jJik, 


Luckily  on  the  platfomi  were  only  civilian  people  (being  December  24th)  going  home  somewhere 
for  Christmas  Eve.  We  knew  none  of  them.  Later  we  silently  boarded  the  train  and  mingled  with 
the  crowds  inside.  We  went  to  the  couple's  flat  in  Praga  -  the  other  side  of  Warsaw,  a  cold 
smallish,  badly  furnished  place  which  increased  my  loneliness.  The  woman  began  to  weep 
uncontrollably  and  the  man  obviously  heartbroken  consoled  her.  I  understood  that  these  two 
couples  were  either  related  or  just  close  friends.  After  a  while  we  discussed  the  precarious 
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situation  we  were  in  and  decided  against  all  odds  to  return  to  Ziolonka  and  join  Roman's  family 
for  the  evening  meal  to  which  they  were  also  invited.  We  felt  that  disappearing  just  like  that  would 
make  our  neighbours  more  suspicious  and  label  us  definitely  as  Jews,  which  was  dangerous. 

\ 

The  unfriendly  room  in  a  block  of  flats  was  obviously  not  safe  enough  to  stay  in.' The  couple 
explained  that  they  would  go  to  buy  a  few  presents  and  food  for  the  evening  with  Roman.  I 
should  stay  put#  '  •  [eft  on  my  own  I  took  my  shoes  off  and  went  to  bed  covering  myself  with 
a  blanket  and  my  coat  on  top  of  it.  I  was  shocked,  cold  and  utterly  miserable.  I  must  have  slept 

heavily  until  the  two  •  - - -  *;  arrived.  They  brought  some  CCvI  things  to  eat,  but  I  could  not 

swallow  anything  except  water.  Although  it  was  only  about  4o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  darkness 
began  to  spread  outside  the  window. 
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CHAPTER  18 

Dressing  as  best  as  I  could,  already  feeling  unwell,  we  went  back  to  the  train  station  to  Ziolonka. 
It  truly  was  a  very  brave  decision  to  go  there  again.  We  did  not  know  what  happened  after  the 
shooting,  whether  some  other  people  met  with  the  same  fate?  I  was  out  of  my  mind  with  wony 
about  my  aunt  Eva  and  was  somehow  uneasy  about  Vladka.  For  all  we  knew  the  Germans  might 
be  there  or  come  back  later  for  us.  All  kinds  of  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind,  but  all  of  us 
were  determined  to  return.  The  short  trip  back  went  uneventfully  and  we  were  soon  in  Roman's 
house.  I  remember  my  good  kind  friends  kissing  and  embracing  me, so  happy  to  see  me  alive.  The 
Jewish  couple  did  not  reveal  their  identity  simply  saying  on  their  way  to  Warsaw  they  took  care  of 
me.  In  the  event  they  were  also  invited  for  the  evening  celebradon.  We  all  relaxed  after  hearing 
that  besides  those  unfonunate  people  nobody  else  was  taken  or  shot  and  the  Germans  drove 
away.  Everybody  was  ver>'  uneasy  about  the  anonymous  informants  and  terribly  sad  about  the 
recent  tragedy. 

Our  situation  was  still  very  dangerous  as  the  Germans  could  return  again  and  this  time  to  Roman's 
house.  But  by  general  consent,  it  was  decided  we  should  all  stay  for  the  Christmas  eve  dinner  and 
cany'  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  men  however  would  keep  vigil  outside  the  house  in  case 
of  danser. 

I  went  to  my  attic  to  wash  and  change  and  felt  weary  and  mentally  completely  exhausted.  I  cried 
bitterly  though  I  never  knew  for  whom  1  cried  more,  the  poor  couple  cut  down  in  the  prime  of 
their  lives  or  for  myself  always  on  the  run.  It  was  too  good  to  be  true  until  now.  The  friendly 
home  with  the  Romans,  my  new  friends  the  Kostrzewas,  my  work  and  better  financial  help  to 
Roman  and  now  the  future  so  bleak  in  this  dark  cold  winter  nieht. 


Eventually  we  all  gathered  downstairs,  the  Jewish  couple  well  composed  and  keeping  well  their 
secret  with  me,  or  so  they  thought.  The  Christmas  tree  candles  lit  in  Irka's  clean  little  drawing 

room  - -  looked  like  pure  magic.The  two  young  women  sang  Chrismias  songs  and  everyone 

joined  in,  except  Zdenck  who  volunteered  to  stay  outside. Later  others  joined  him  alternatively. 

r 

Just  then,  it  might  have  been  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  our  watch  from  outside  rushed  inside  to 
disrupt  the  already  relaxed  and  harmonious  mood  of  celebrarions.  He  could  see  a  faint  light  of  a 
car  coming  in  our  direction.  Who  knows  who  it  is,  better  run  quickly  before  anybody  comes. 
Already  unsteady  on  my  feet,  I  grabbed  my  coat  kept  near  me  in  anticipation,  running  into  the 
biting  frost  outside.  It  was  very  cold  15  or  20  degrees  below  zero.  The  frost  froze  the  breath  on 
my  mouth.  I  turned  right  to  look  at  the  road,  a  car  with  blazing  lights  drove  fast  towards  us,  the 
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Germans  are  coming  for  me  I  kept  thinking  as  I  ran  to  the  woods.  The  firm  snow  squelched  under 
my  feet  the  light  from  the  house,  glimmered  like  diamonds  lighting  the  path  for  me.  I  was  almost 
there  looking  at  the  snow  coj(/fc<\  pr  branches  /  Tj  ■.  forgot  r— :  the  deep  ditch  I  fell  into  it  It  seem5_ 
so  tragic,  I  kept  thinking  the  Germans  would  discover  my  footsteps  and  get  me  in  a  minute.  I  fell 
on  a  soft  pile  of  leaves  snow  covered  and  lay  there  motionless.I  heard  the  car  stopping  outside 

Roman’s  house  and  heard  voices.  With  those  terrible  events  of  the  day,  the  vodka  working  its 

% 

way  to  my  feverish  mind  I  expected  the  worst.  The  wind  rustling  the  twigs  and  branches  in  the  pit 

near  me.made  me  feel  sure  that^gs  came  after  me  and  would  tear  my  body  to  pieces.  So  vivid 

was  my  imagination  that  I  wanted  to  shout  for  help,  forgetting  the  danger  of  my  situation,  but  no 

words  could  come  out  of  my  mouth.  I  made  a  supreme  effort  to  move  away  from  the  dogs  but 

could  not  do  so,  and  probably  then  I  lost  consciousness  and  of  course  it  was  only  a  nightmare. 

« 

When  I  opened  my  eyes  again  I  was  in  bed  in  my  attic,  hot  with  fever.  Irka  was  sitting  with  me 
her  eyes  red  from  crying.  She  and  Roman  were  sure  I  was  going  to  die.  Apparently  I  was  running 
a  high  temperature  for  almost  a  week.  The  Romans  were  too  frightened  to  call  a  doctor,  besides 
we  knew  none  in  the  village.  They  pU/b  cold  compresses  on  my  hot  forehead,  poured 

vodka  and  tea  alternatively  into  me  hoping  for  the  best.  That  was  how  I  stin.'ived. 

CC<xacUvv.1C  vJcv6  'U'VwJole/ 

Two  people  driving  home  from  friends  in  Zielonka  lost  their  way  in  the  heavy  snow.  They  saw 
lights  in  Roman's  house  and  drove  in  that  direcrion,  asking  for  help.  The  crowd  in  the  house 
invited  them  inside,  offered  them  some  food  and  drink  and  explained  the  way  to  Warsaw.  After 
they  were  gone  everyone  went  out  with  lamps  looking  and  shouting  for  me  but  I  did  not  answer. 
So  they  searched  until  they  found  me  laying  unconscious  in  the  ditch  and  brought  me  home,  none 
of  which  I  could  remember. 

The  guests  were  gone,  St.  Silvester  (New  Years)  night  was  at  hand.  Before  the  war  this  evening 
was  greatly  celebrated  in  Poland.  It  was  a  great  night  and  day  after  with  fun,  music  and  dance  and 
with  lots  and  lots  to  drink,  vodka  for  the  poorer  and  champagne  for  the  richer.  Most  people  after 
the  whole  night  of  celebrations  had  breakfast  with  friends  together.  It  was  a  great  time  for  all,  but 
not  for  us  now  in  the  midst  of  war. 

r 

It  had  become  quite  obvious  that  to  stay  with  the  Romans  without  any  kind  of  identification 
documents  was  a  definite  risk.  Though  my  material  help  to  Roman  was  in  the  circumstances 
essential,  the  danger  of  living  with  them  was  far  greater.  It  had  been  knov'.m  that  Gentile  families 
hiding  Jews  were  often  shot  dead  if  found.  In  the  first  months  after  the  German  invasion  a 
"kencane"  was  introduced  for  everyone  and  many  Jews  in  open  hiding  managed  to  get  one. 
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Unfortunately,  I  missed  this  opportunity  living  for  years  in  the  Ghetto.  There  were  possibilities  of 
getting  a  false  birth  certificate  and  there  were  specialists  in  the  underground  party  who  could 
produce  an  authentic  kencarte.  Roman  was  not  active  in  the  underground  (the  fighting  partisan 
force)  but  found  a  friend  who  belonged  and  worked  there.  He  decided  to  ask  him  for  help.  Since 
my  cousins  Mietek  and  Hanka  squandered  the  money  given  to  them  for  providing  me  with  safe 
papers,  I  walked  completely  vulnerable  relying  on  providence.  There  was  someone  in  the  village 
who  repeatedly  sent  information  to  the  Gestapo  and  we  feared  this  unknown  enemy.  While 
Roman  tried  to  get  this  document  for  me  I  decided  after  recuperation  from  my  illness  to  go  for 
more  work  to  Kostrzewa  family.  I  was  still  pale  and  thin  when  some  days  after  the  New  Year 
1944  I  went  to  see  them  again.  After  all  they  knew  nothing  of  my  ordeal. 

Mrs  Kostrzewa  was  so  pleased  to  see  me,  but  exclaimed  at  how  poorly  I  looked  "what  happened 
to  you?"  she  asked  repeatedly.  On  the  spur  of  the  moment  I  said  that  I  had  a  gall  bladder  attack.  I 
regretted  this  choice  of  invented  illness  later  very  much.  There  was  always  plenty  of  other  work 
waiting  for  me,  curtains  and  cushions  and  serviettes  of  all  kinds.  This  kept  me  busy  and  I  earned 
good  money  throughout  the  best  pan  of  the  winter.  Mrs  Kostrzewa  kept  me  on  a  diet  after  my 
invented  gall  bladder  attack.  I  could  eat  a  horse,  but  was  given  a  special  fat  free  diet  and  small 
ponions  of  it  into  the  bargain. Still  it  was  a  delight  to  be  with  this  family  again.  The  beauty  of  the 
house,  the  seemingly  tranquil  mood  around,  gave  me  some  sort  of  stability,  or  just  an  illusion  of 
it,  but  it  worked.  Those  people  and  the  house  were  my  refuge  after  each  storm  to  which  I  ran, 
though  even  for  a  shon  time  only. 

It  took  Roman  more  than  a  month  of  hard  persuasion  to  convince  his  underground  resistance 
friends  to  help  me  get  a  safe  document.  Eventually  I  found  an  old  photograph  which  was  stuck  to 
the  kencarte  in  the  name  of  Halina  KwioJCKoWgKOfThat  was  my  name  now  and  as  everybody 
called  me  Halina,  eventually  I  got  used  to  it  myself.  I  used  it  until  the  end  of  the  war  and  my 
closest  survivina  friends  call  me  Halina  till  now. 

The  kencarte  proved  to  be  a  copy  of  an  original  document  issued  to  another  living  girl  of  the  same 
name  and  the  same  birth  date.  In  fact  it  was  on<t.  Halin3.,.VvVl\CiXV^UsV\(X*S  birth  certificate  and  the 

r 

girl  lived  in  Warsaw  -  completely  unaware  of  the  complication  to  her  identity.  It  was  an  uncanny 
idea,  which  was  hoped  never  to  be  discovered  and  at  the  time  it  seemed  unlikely  to.  It  provided 
me  with  a  safe  enough  document  which  I  would  be  able  to  present  when  asked  for  identification. 

It  would  seem  most  unlikely  to  be  detected. 
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However  a  price  was  attached  to  getting  it.  The  underground  resistance  party  need  couriers  to 
deliver  documents  and  amis  and  there  were  never  enough  people  to  do  it.  I  accepted  the  offer 
readily.  First  it  was  very  dangerous  to  go  about  without  this  identification  card  and  I  could  not 
have  hoped  to  get  a  better  one  from  anyone  else.  Secondly,  I  was  pleased  to  be  useful  in  any  way 
to  do  something  against  the  Germans.  It  gave  my  miserable  existence  a  sense  of  purpose  and 
dignity. 

My  task  was  simple  enough.  I  went  to  an  indicated  place,  took  a  parcel  or  lener,  or  a  suitcase 
sometimes  heavy  to  deliver  to  a  memorised  address.Often  I  had  to  use  trains  in  and  around 
Warsaw/Praga,  sometimes  trams  or  just  by  foot. 

Surprisingly  enough  it  worked  well.  I  was  made  to  understand  to  be  vigilant  very  careful  and  not 
to  take  risks  when  not  completely  sure  if  I  was  being  followed. 

I  knew  no  names  of  the  people  instructing  me  and  the  places  of  deliver  were  often  changed  or 
given  to  me  at  the  train  station.  Roman  delivered  most  messages.  With  my  slav  features,  ’ 
cw\d/  I  went  about  my  work  completely  undeterred. 

The  things  I  hated  most  was  getting  up  early  on  frosty  mornings.  The  water  was  too  cold  to  wash 
oneself,  it  was  just  to  sprinkle  oneself  under  the  arms  and  wash  a  bit  of  the  face.  There  never  was 
a  hot  breakfast  to  start  my  journey  or  just  enough  of  it 

The  trains  were  mostly  full  with  travellers  or  workers,  but  to  be  amongst  them  was  a  blessing  and 
the  Germans  hardly  visible.  The  smell  from  unwashed  bodies  and  bad  breath  nearly  killed  me.  I 
often  had  to  stand  all  the  way  through  which  was  very  tiring.  There  were  scaiy'  moments  of  not 
being  able  to  find  the  address,  or  I  could  not  remember  the  destination  which  sometimes  I 
scribbled  on  a  paper  and  hid  it  in  the  hem  of  my  skirt. 

Once  or  twice  I  was  really  frightened.  A  few  German  soldiers  were  on  Zielonka  train  platform.  I 
always  thought  that  they  looked  at  me  knowing  what  I  did  and  suspecting  me.  Roman  was  usually 

r 

with  me  going  to  Warsaw  in  the  early  morning  for  his  new  job  in  Warsaw.  He  used  to  take  me 
aside  and  ask  me  to  smile  or  say  something  silly  that  came  to  mind.  He  often  said  "Haniu,  don’t 
worry,  the  Jerry's  (as  he  called  them)  will  go  ’kaput"'  pointing  to  his  neck  "but  you  will  survive, 

I  know  you  will".  1  actually  always  thought  1  would  never  live  to  see  the  end  of  the  war  but  I  was 
obviously  wrong. 
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CHAPTER  19 

I  had  temporarily  to  abandon  my  work  at  Kostrzewa  family.  But  I  told  them  that  I  will  come  back, 
saying  of  course  nothing  about  my  ordeal. 

Now  due  to  occasional  courier  work  I  was  doing  at  the  time  I  was  regularly  again  in  Warsaw.  The 
tragedy  of  Warsaw  Ghetto  and  the  "Jewish  final  solution"  working  its  results  in-concentrarion 
camps,  the  Polish  population  was  left  to  themselves.  I  could  see  what  had  be  done  to  this  beautiful 
city.  There  were  many  bombed  and  burned  houses  and  generally  dilapidated-  Warsaw  once  the 
jewel  in  the  Polish  crown  now  lay  practically  in  ruins. 

Yet  life  went  on  just  the  same.  People  went  about  their  lives,  providing  for  their  families, 
continually,  searching  for  food  and  fuel.  The  queues  ever  so  long  and  people  suffering 
everywhere. 

About  i  million  Poles  - - -  perished  alongside  3  million  Jews.  Many  perished  in  the  short 

lived  ahny,  some  in  Majdanck  concentration  camp  where  the  notorious  Dr.  Mengele  made 
experiments,  especially  on  Jewish  women  .  Many  Poles  were  executed  in  the  famous  Pawiak 
prison^and  the  rest  here  and  there, even  amongst  fighting  partisans,  or  Oia  -tkio 

I  had  seen  a  few  times  passing  a  street,  were  lined  up  people,  mostly  men,  against  a  wall.  Many  of 

\i\XO 

them  were  young,  some  kind  of  white  plaster  ..  their  open  mouths  preventing  them  from 
screaming  or  shouting.  They  stood  there  helpless  with  hands  tied  behind  them  and  then  they  were 
shot  down  mercilessly.  No  one  was  able  to  help  them  as  there  was  always  a  great  number  of 
German  soldiers  around.  The  next  morning  some  relatives  and  others  would  come  and  place 
flowers  on  blood  soiled  eanh. 

That  was  w^Viu^he  Warsaw  General  Governor  FranlS^a  fearful  and  notorious  man  was  eventually 
gunned  down  by  the  Polish  resistance  fighters.  He  was  the  one  trying  to  teach  the  population 
lessons  in  public  obedience  by  killing  many  innocent  people  on  the  streets  of  Warsaw. 

r 

Often  the  electric  trains  were  stopped,  documents  checked  and  many  young  people  pulled  out  to 
be  sent  to  Germany.  Some  parents  never  found  out  how  their  children  disappeared.  They  were 
placed  in  famis  but  mostly  put  into  factories  which  produced  tanks,  planes  and  spare  parts  for  the 
German  war  macliine.  This  practice  of  catching  people  to  forced  work  in  Germany  was  not  only 
reserved  for  trains.  Houses  and  apartments,  practically  whole.or  half  streets  searched 
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unceremoniously  and  young  people  taken  away.  I  had  experienced  such  a  situation  later  on.  I  was 
very  lucky  then  that  the  search  stopped  half  way. 

There  were  also  some  able  bodied  young  Poles  badly  off  who  applied  themselves  for  work  in 
German  Fatherland.  All  Poles,  and  sometimes  even  unwitting  Jews  amongst  them  were  treated 
fairly  well  and  most  survived  the  war. 

My  own  practice  in  boarding  a  train  was  to  stand  on  the  side  of  the  exit  and  look  ahead  what  might 

be  happening  and  even  jump  off  and  run.  At  that  time,  Roman  discharged  long  ago  from  his 

railway  work  found  another  job  in  a  large  garage.  Unfortunately  for  him  the  type  of  work  gready 

•  •  ' 

damaged  his  health.  The  garage  provided  petrol  and  did  repairs,  but  also  sprayed  the  cars  to  the 
required  colour.  The  smell  and  vapour  irritated  Roman's  throat  and  lungs  and  brought  constant 
coughing.  Eventually  the  poor  man  developed  tuberculosis  and  nearly  died  of  it  In  1946  after  the 
war,  already  in  India,  I  wrote  to  my  brother-in-law  Emil  who  lived  in  London,  to  send  to  Roman, 
improved  already,  injections  of  streptomycyn  and  penicillin.  Although  very  expensive  at  the  time 
Emil  immediately  dispatched  enough  of  them  to  save  Roman's  life.  Of  course  I  paid  Emil  for  it 

On  occasions  when  it  was  too  late  for  me  to  return  to  Zielonka,  Roman  again  provided  shelter  for 
me. His  work  at  the  garage  consisted  mainly  of  night  duty  then  undisturbed  he  could  spray  the 
cars.  The  garage  was  left  under  his  supervision  undl  early  morning  and  the  place  was 
comparatively  safe  from  80'clock  in  the  evening  to  5o’clock  in  the  morning. 

After  my  courier  duty  was  over,  I  had  some  time  to  roam  the  streets  until  8  o'clock  I  went 

to  the  garage  .  But  it  was  worse  to  to  leave  the  garage  at  5  o'clock  on  the  frosty  morning.  Walking 
at  this  early  time  could  be  dangerous.  The  gates  of  houses  were  still  firmly  closed,  the  public 
places  like  the  railway  rest  rooms  were  too  conspicuous,  so  to  find  a  sheltered  place  was  very 
difficult.  Yet  by  chance  I  discovered  one  quite  near  the  garage.  In  the  ground  floor  of  an  old 
dilapidated  house  there  was  a  small  room  obviously  abandoned  and  sheltered  from  cold  and  wind. 
Miraculously  furnished  with  one  solitary  table,  which  served  me  as  a  bed,  I  got  there  shortly  after 
5o'clock  in  the  morning,  propped  myself  onto  the  table,  put  my  handbag  under  my  head  and  half 
dozed  off  until  I  heard  more  and  more  people  walking  on  the  streets.  But  practically  all  my  fingers 
and  toes  were  frost  bitten  and  swollen  and  I  suffered  enormouslv. 

UV 

My  night  shelter  looked  more  or  less  this;  No  matter  when  I  finished  my  delivery, at  8’clock  in  the 
evening,  I  was  at  the  garage.  Everyone  was  gone,  Roman  usually  gave  me  a  hot  mug  of  "erzatz" 
coffee  and  a  sandwich  which  he  brought  from  home. 
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While  he  continued  his  spraying  work  I  found  on  old  car  with  comparatively  good  seats, 
sometimes  Roman  gave  some  extra  ones  to  put  on  top  of  the  old  I  locked  myself  from  inside  and 
left  a  window  barely  open.  1  covered  myself  with  some  old  blankets  mercifully  there  with  my  old 
coat  on  top  of  it.  1  was  dead  tired  and  always  hungry  and  fell  at  on-^ce  asleep.  My  favourite  dream 
was  a  big  thick  bar  of  delicious  chocolate  which  I  was  going  to  bite,  but  alas  never  did,  because 
the  dream  ended  just  then.  The  place  was  freezing  and  smelly,  but  eventually  inside  the  car 
became  warm  with  my  own  body  heat.  The  worst  was  at  about  So’clock  in  the  morning  when 
Roman  came  over  and  knocked  on  the  window  for  me  to  get  up.  I  was  stiff,  my  toes  and  fingers 
frozen  and  very  painful.  1  was  dirty,  uncomfortable  and  miserable.  Before  I  departed  Roman  gave 
me  a  hot  drink  with  some  bread  and  I  disappeared  going  to  my  privately  discovered  resting  place 
until  So'clock  when  I  heard  more  people  walking  on  the  streets  and  found  my  way  to  the  train  to 
Zielonka. 

I  was  very  glad  to  do  something  useful  for  the  underground  party,  but  even  more  happy  to  return 
home  to  Irka.  I  don’t  remember  when  it  haJjJipwJu  it  may  hack;  been  on  my  third  o?'  f OU/fth 

at  the  garage.  I  came  after  two  weeks  or  so  again  one  evening  at  8  o'clock  and  settled 
to  the  usual  routine.  I  had  my  hot  drink,  locked  myself  in  the  car  and  covered  as  best  as  I  could. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  was  suddenly  aware  of  someone  looking  at  me.  Still  quite  sleepy  I  sat 
up  abruptly.  A  terrible  white  man's  face  with  black  beard,  and  black  red  rimmed  eyes  looked  at  me 
intently.  The  man's  face  looked  to  me  like  it  was  coming  straight  from  hell.  I  screamed  so  loud 
that  Roman  working  in  the  far  end  heard  me  and  came  running.  He  violently  argued  with  the 
figure  from  hell  but  seeing  Roman  near  me  I  lost  my  fear,  curiosity  took  the  better  of  me  and  I 
opened  the  car  and  climbed  out  in  bewilderment. 

The  story  of  this  man  was  unbelievable.  Before  the  war  he  held  a  business  parmership  with 
another  man  running  a  large  garage.  In  the  first  stages  of  the  war  the  man  died  and  his  wife 
became  the  next  panner  in  the  business.  The  man,  Leon  was  his  name,  was  very  good  and  kind  to 
the  woman  and  excellent  in  running  the  garage.  He  did  not  go  to  the  Ghetto,^continued  working 
as  long  as  he  could.  When  the  hunt  for  Jews  intensified  the  w'oman  decided  to  hide  Leon  on  the 
premises.  Secretly  someone  helped  them  to  make  a  double  ceiling  so  that  he  could  rest  there  on  his 

r 

Stomach  all  day  long  without  a  movement.  From  a  small  opening  in  the  wall  he  could  observe  the 
business  of  the  day  and  listen  to  the  conversations  held  by  customers.  It  was  a  most 
uncomfortable  position  and  frankly  speaking  I  don't  know  how  he  managed  it.  But  he  did.  The 
garage  was  on  a  central  street  so  the  majority  of  clients  were  Germans  themselves,  hardly  aware 
that  they  were  observed  by  a  hiding  Jew  and  listened  to  as  well.  At  night  the  man  climbed  down. 
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had  some  exercise,  washed  a  bit,  ate,  drank  and  became  active  until  early  morning  and  then  went 
to  his  hellish  hiding  place  again.  Just  like  the  “Phantom  of  the  Opera”.  Roman,  who  with  another 
watchman  shared  the  fellows  secret  warned  Leon  about  me  asking  him  not  to  come  down  on  the 
night  I  was  there,  but  it  was  obviously  too  much  for  him.  Besides,  he  was  so  curious  to  talk  to  me 
that  he  naturally  disobeyed  Roman’s  warning. 

Once  appearing,  Leon  slowly  lost  his  shyness  and  talked  a  great  deal  about  himself.  He  was  an 
intelligent  and  bright  man.  In  spite  of  his  utterly  mad  appearance  he  could  be  rather  pleasant  and 
nice  to  talk  to.  So  after  that  first  night’s  occurrence,  I  seldom  went  to  sleep  in  the  car,  but  talked 
or  listened  for  hours  to  his  various  stories.  Leon  came  from  a  good  orthodox  Jewish  family.  He 
had  an  accountant’s  education,  spoke  well  a  number  of  languages,  including  German.  At  first  he 
was  only  doing  the  accounts  for  this  garage  but  when  the  owner  died,  -  on  request  from  the 
widow,  he  became  her  partner.  He  ran  the  business  very  well  making  good  profit  and  the  widow 
apparently  thought  him  quite  Indispensable. 

The  double  celling  was  then  constructed  secretly  and  the  men  working  on  the  premises  were  taken 
into  a  confidence,  Roman  and  another  one  working  during  the  day.  The  owner  of  the  garage  used 
to  often  come  there  at  late  evening  bringing  food  and  drink  for  Leon.  Apparently  she  was  a  very 
nice  and  kind  woman. 

During  the  day,  Loen  could  overhear  the  Germans  coming  with  cars  for  service,  the  latest  war 
news,  and  conveyed  them  often  to  Roman.  By  that  time  the  German  army  was  completely  beaten 
on  the  Russian  front. 

When  the  Warsaw  Polish  uprising  broke  out  in  June  1944  and  in  that  total  confusion  Leon  left  his 
hiding  place  and  joined  the  resistance  fighters.  After  that  we  completely  lost  sight  of  him  and  will 
never  know  whether  he  survived  the  war. 
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CHAPTER  20 


It  was  February  now  and  my  birthday  came  and  went  unnoticed.  I  remember  with  nostalgia  the 
pre-war  years  when, my  Father  used  to  bring  me  a  lovely  bunch  of  flowers,  usually  a  mixture  of 
Mimosa  and  very  early  Lilac.  I  always  adored  the  combination  of  white  and  yellow,  the  latter 
being  my  favourite  colour.  On  my  birthday  usually  the  family  came  in  the  afternoon  and  we  had  a 
lovely  tea  together,  the  evening  I  spent  with  my  friends.  It  was  another  world,  much  more  modest 
but  also  merrier  and  had  a  future  for  the  young.  I  pondered  all  that  and  other  things,  and  when  I 
reached  Zielonka.  Approaching  "our  home"  I  noticed  the  smoke  coming  from  the  chimney  and 
cheered  up  considerably.  It  promised  something  to  eat  and  a  hot  drink. 

The  frost  sometimes  gave  away  to  milder  weather,  the  snow  from  the  ground  was  piled  on  tw'o 
sides  of  the  road  into  high  snow  walls  making  a  narrow  lane  for  walking  *  — The  white  snow 
became  dirty  and  with  each  step  turned  into  a  bad  slush.  Once  at  home  I  felt  happy  and  relaxed 
and  ran  to  my  attic  fragrant  now  with  ripening  apples  and  pears.  But  we  were  not  allowed  to  eat 
them  yet  as  they  were  too  green. 


Sometimes  I  used  to  borrow  books  for  children  from  Kostrzewa  family  and  read  them  to  little 
Andrew  who  loved  to  listen  to  stories.  He  used  to  call  me  aunty.  Now  he  is  a  handsome  man  with 
a  family  of  his  own  and  looks  after  his  parents.  More  weeks  passed  in  this  quiet  way.  I  did  my 
deliveries  occasionally  now  and  came  back  to  Zielonka  delighted.  I  always  thought  that  I  was 
being  followed,  it  was  like  a  nightmare  for  me.  Roman  now  because  of  the  winter  came  home 
earlier  after  his  night  duty  work,  but  he  looked  tired  and  coughed  a  lot  more,  he  was  not  well  at  all 
and  it  worried  us.  But  nothing  could  get  this  good  man  down,  he  had  always  this  funny  sense  of 
humour  and  he  made  us  laugh.  He  often  brought  good  news'Lt^vv  overheard  of  a  total  German 
collapse,  and  the  news  always  filled  our  poor  spirits  and  lifted  our  hearts,  maybe  the  war  vdll  end 
soon  afterall!. 


Yet  in  the  quietness  of  Zielonka. Irka  always  listened  to  talk  i.  the  and  gossip  that  Jews  are  hiding 
here  and  there,  so  we  had  to  be  visilant. 


We  wondered  who  these  Jews  weve.  05. the  couple  next  door  left  us  long  ago,.  Sadly,  amongst  the 
righteous  people  like  Roman  and  Irka,  lived  also  others,  they  were  forever  suspicious  and  vicious^ 
and  envious,  and  out  of  boredom  ready  to  denounce. 
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•  '  •  I  * 

We  decided  with  Roman  and  Irka  never  to  admit*  ^  .OU/t':  cXqsC  VV\  (X^ 

case  of  disaster  deny  anything  at  all.]ust  say  that  I  used  to  smuggle  dairy  products  and  bring  it 

0 

joisell  to  them.  As  for  the  night  itwas  only  through  their  kindness  they  allowed  to  me  stay  51^01,  ^ 

•  • 

happened  to  come  late - t’  but  otherwise  they  did  not  know  me  at  all. 

At  the  start  of  the  war  and  the  occupation,  the  Germans  annexed  the  western  part  of  Poland  and 
called  it  Reich.  One  could  smuggle  from  there  all  kinds  of  things  and  sell  it  in  Poland  proper.  The 
Germans  looked  upon  it  for  reasons  unknown  to  us  with  rather  benevolent  eyes.  So  our  made  up 
story  if  affronted,  could  stick. 

I  heard  the  other  day  a  joke,  which  reminded  me  of  the  real  story,  which  actually  happened  in  the 
war. 

A  young  man  goes  frequently  to  the  Reich  by  foot.  He  cycles  back  with  eggs  and  butter  which  he 
sells  immediately  with  profit.  He  repeats  his  performance  very  often.  When  stopped  by  a  German 
patrol,  they  o^KJUfy  take  his  wares  away  from  him.  Resigned, he  cycles  back  home  but  he 
nonetheless  continues  doing  the  same  over  again.  One  day  his  friend  asks  him  why  he  is  doing 
such  ai^unprofi table  job  and  the  young  man  answers  "I  go  to  the  territories  on  foot,  when  I  return  I 
bring  with  me  the  smuggled  dairy  produce  to  sell.  I  carry  it  on  the  cycle.  It  is  not  the  eggs  and 
butter  I  actually  smuggle  but  each  time  another  cycle.  The  eggs  are  only  the  camouflage."  In  those 
difficult  days  of  March  19A'4  people  would  smuggle  anything  for  small  profit  only,  so  the  story 
was  pretty  much  a  true  one. 

It  was  almost  the  end  of  March,  when  one  morning  a  car  stopped  near  our  house  and  nvo  men  in 
civilian  clothes  knocked  at  the  door.  Roman  was  already  back  from  work  from  the  night  shift.  I 
did  something  or  other  in  fact  we  were  all  there. 

The  men  asked  us  for  our  identity  cards  and  after  being  presented  to  them  they  examined  them 
very  closely.  They  questioned  Roman  and  Irka  first,  then  turned  to  me.  I  had  observed  how 
closely  they  looked  at  my  identity  document.  Next  they  searched  the  house  downstairs  and  then 
asked  me  to  lead  them  upstairs  to  the  attic,  pressing  the  butt  of  the  gun  against  my  back.  I  was 
sure  at  that  moment  that  they  were  going  to  shoot  me  upstairs.  Surprisingly  they  did  not.  It  was 
obvious  ilus  that  the  men  were  acting  on  some  information  and  somewhat  expected  more  people  to 
be  found  here.  They  asked  me  many  questions  and  I  stuck  to  my  story  of  being  a  stranger,  nqt 
knowing  these  people  here  Roman  and  Irka.but  was  recommended  to  come  here  to  sell  my  stuff 
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Obviously  my  story  did  not  convince  the  men  so  they  asked  me  to  dress  and  come  with  them.  I 
was  sure  again  to  be  shot  outside  like  those  unfortunate  people  a  few  months  ago.  I  looked  at  my 
friends  and  saw  them  paralised  with  fear.  They  too,  like  me,  never  thought  they  would  see  me 
again.  The  two  men  of  whom  one  I  recognised  to  be  a  German  and  an  ethnic  Pole  Folksdeutchcx^ 
because  he  spoke  polish  very  well^the  German  officer  in  civilian  clothes  referred  only  in  German. 
They  returned  Roman  and  Irka's  kencartes  and  kept  mine  with  them.  They  ushered  me  outside 
and  to  my  surprise  did  not  turn  to  the  awaiting  car  but  led  the  way  to  a  distant  house  not  so  far 
away  from  Roman's.  My  only  thought  was  of  gratefulness,  that  the  Romans  were  let  free  and 
hopefully  this  was  the  end  of  their  story.  What  was  mine,  I  dared  not  to  think! 


I  remembered  we  entered  the  other  house,  a  nice  Wovv^eAl  obcnjul  They  asked  permission 

to  search  her  house  to  which  she  consented. Having  found  no  one,  they  asked  her  whether  she  had 
a  cellar  (that  was  a  large  windowless  room  under  the  wooden  floor  being  used  for  keeping  ;}0c4  or 

ih  4V\C 

other  similar  stuff.jThe  woman  opened  the  large  trap  door  and  descended  on  a  short  ladder  to  the 
ground.  She  stood  against  a  wall  and  spreading  her  hands  widely  said  calmly  "you  see  there  is 
nothing  here".  Indeed  there  was  nothing  there,  the  Germans  looked  and  looked  but  eventually 
satisfied  allowed  the  woman  to  come  up.  We  left  the  house  after  a  while.^TfotU'Vio  foWcwcL  the  car. 
Some  village  people  came  out  from  their  houses  and  looked  at  us.  Some  of  them  I  knew  by  sighL 

# 

I  sat  in  the  car  with  my  thoughts  running  wild.  After  a  while  I  spotted  a  wooden  shack  sort  of  lojCnT^t^ 

tVuYC/ 

and  asked  the  men  to  stop.  I  explained  I  must  go  tor  a  momenL  I  did  not  have  any  use  of  a  toilet, 
but  thought  that  I  might  have  some  addresses  which  I  would  like  to  get  rid  of.  The  wooden  shack 
was  like  many  of  that  time,  inside  was  a  plank  of  wood  with  one  big  round  hole  in  the  middle,  a 
disgusting  shitty  place  indeed.  I  found  the  papers  I  needed,  tore  them  to  bits  and  walked  out. 


I  did  not  know  where  1  was  going  to  be  taken  to,  but  prayed  ardently  not  to  be  inteirogated  or 
tortured  and  when  .■ — .  in  pain  to  say  something  which  could  hurt  my  good  friends.  Somehow 
these  two  men  seemed  disconcemed  and  disatisfied  with  the  situation.  They  had  apparently 
expected  bOwejOAC/  else  than  me?  Wuore  people,  Jews  perhaps, or  resistance  fighters,  who  knows!  ^ 
They  repeatedly  asked  me  about  my  identity  card  which  they  recognised  as  false  and  asked  me 
who  I  had  got  it  from,  when,  who  gave  me  it,  under  what  circumstances  and  so  on  and  on.  I 
insisted  on  a  simple  enough  stoiy.  I  trusted  someone  I  really  did  not  know,  my  real  papers  were 
once  taken  away  from  me  by  "police"  while  smuggling  goods  from  German  territories.  I  was 
desperate  to  get  new  ones  and  was  advised  by  some  friends  in  a  similar  situation  to  go  to  a 
deserted  district  (many  people  in  Warsaw  knew  on  which  street  one  could  obtain  false  documents 
for  money)  I  said  someone  “1  Kwovo  .  introduced  me  to  a  stranger  who  took  my  money 
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and  promised  to  come  the  next  day  with  papers.  He  took  a  great  deal  of  money.  Indeed  to  my 
great  surprise  when  I  came  the  next  day,  the  man  was  waiting  for  me  and  handed  over  this  kencarte 
to  me.  They  were  not  satisfied  oJc  0-lL  with  my  explanation  (it  was  a  flimsy  explanation 
anyway)  and  told  me  they  would  investigate  this  matter  further.  Eventually  the  two  men  brought 
me  to  a  Police  detention  place  in  Warsaw  where  I  was  locked  with  some  other  individuals,  fttlhc  poUco 
p/Obody  talked  which  was  a  blessing  under  the  circumstances  and  there  were  women  too. 

Miraculously  the  two  men  did  not  suspect  me  to  be  Jewish,  but  explained  that  in  order  to  be 
released  I  must  have  someone  who  would  testify  that  he  knowfme.  The  only  person  who  came  to 
my  mind  was  Professor  Kostrzewa  who  I  believed  could  help  me  without  doing  any  harm  to 
himself,  so  I  gave  them  his  name. 

I  was  locked  for  the  night  with  these  strangers  and  the  only  thing  I  remember  was  the  broken  chair 
I  sat  on  from  the  moment  I  was  brought  in  until  next  morning.  In  self  preservation,  I  suppose  the 
mind  miraculously  obliterates  the  unpleasant  memories  and  leaves  a  faint  idea  what  it  was  like.  So 
I  remember  little  of  it. 

The  next  morning  we  were  given  some  drinks  and  some  dry  bread  which  left  me  terribly  hungry. 
Towards  the  late  afternoon  I  was  let  free  and  led  outside  to  meet  Professor  Kostrzewa  awaiting 
me.  My  heart  leapt  with  joy.  I  was  free  again  not  seeing  the  two  agents  again.  The  Professor 
explained  how  surprised  he  was  when  he  was  called  to  testify  my  identity,  and  was  very  surprised 
that  I  was  freed  so  quickly.  It  was  as  always  my  3%  of  luck  I  told  the  good  Professor.  We  went 
back  to  Zielonka  that  day  to  see  the  family  Kierczniewski  and  to  say  goodbye  to  them.  It  was  far 
too  dangerous  to  stay  there  any  more.  They  wept  with  joy  that  4  I  was  still  alive.  I 

promised  to  contact  Roman  in  Warsaw  at  the  garage  and  hoped  to  see  Irka  again.  —  I  hugged  -tvitAO,  { 
Andrew, We  parted  crying,  it  was  like  leaving  my  own  sister  i  —  I  thanked  them  most 

profoundly  for  everything.  Later  I  washed  thoroughly  and  then  had  supper  with  the  family,  it  was 
a  final  goodbye  evening.  I  knew  then  I  would  never  see  again  these  kindest  people  in  the  world. 

//  .  Y 

Mrs  Kostrzewa  looked  at  me  with  her  beautiful  black  eyes  and  often  repeated  poor  poor  child. 

They  gave  me  an  address  of  a  friend  in  Warsaw  who  would  give  me  shelter  for  a  week  or  so,  but 
no  more.  I  was  grateful  beyond  wordSjand  for  the  first  time  in  months  I  slept  soundly  that  night. 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast  I  said  goodbye  to  the  whole  household.  I  do  not  remember  how 

m 

many  members  of  the  family  were  there  at  that  time,  but  I  hung  myself  on  Mrs  Kostrzewa's  neck 
and  kissed  her.  and  kissed  her  endlessly.  No  word  came  out  of  my  mouth  but  tears  streamed 
down  my  face  without  stopping.  This  was  a  final  goodbye. 
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Professor  Kostrzewa  took  me  to  the  train  station  for  Warsaw  where  I  met  their  friend,  a  fine  lady 
living  in  a  pleasantly  furnished  flat.  I  said  goodbye  to  Professor  Kostrzewa  with  tears  in  my  eyes 
and  then  he  left.  I  have  never  seen  these  people  again  in  my  life.  But  after  the  war,  P  i^rou; Ui/L 
big  town  in  Poland  to .  my  name  on  the  Jewish  Committee's  lists  which  were  opened 

shortly  after  the  war  to  register  every  surviving  person  in  search  of  relatives.  I  hoped  to  find  my 
father  or  brother  or  possibly  Rosa.  Many  survivors  found  their  families  in  that  way  and  I  spared 
no  effort  to  find  mine,  but  no-one  survived. 


On  one  such  occasion  an  Lublin  main  railway  station  (Lublin  was  a  large  town  in  Poland),  at  the 
platform  I  suddenly  looked  at  someone  familiar  to  me.  My  mind  was  blank  for  a  moment  and  then 
it  came  back  in  a  flash.  It  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Kostrzewa  family.  We  embraced  each 
other  tenderly.  She  explained  in  plain  words  the  following  stoiy...  Mrs  Kostrzewa,  her  uncle  and 
she  herself  were  Jews.  A  couple  of  years  before  the  war  her  mother  having  lost  her  fu'st  husband 
(the  girls  real  father)  married  Professor  Kostrzewa.  Her  mother  was  an  operatic  singer  and  the 
Professor  fell  in  love  with  her.  When  the  war  broke  out  the  family  went  to  Zielonka.  Her  uncle 
came  to  live  with  them.  The  young  girl  Julie  I  did  the  dowry  for  and  her  father  Professor 
Kostrzewa  were  the  only  Gentile  people  of  the  household.  Even  the  housekeeper  was  Jewish,  the 
one  who  so  dutifully  prayed  every  evening  on  her  knees  near  her  bed. 


In  time  they  realised  that  I  was  Jewish.  I  was  different,  spoke  good  Polish  and  obviously  came 
from  a  good  family  and  did  not  ever  talk  about  myself.  They  came  to  like  me  very  much  and 
helped  in  every  way  they  could.  They  too  were  frightened  by  the  happenings  in  Zielonka  and 
worried  about  the  anonymous  infomiers.  But  the  family  took  a  calculated  risk  to  stay  put  which 
luckily  paid  off.  We  kissed  and  ^  sent  greetings  to  everyone  and  we  parted. 


Afterwards  I  wrote  an  emotional  letter  to  Professor  and  Mrs  Kostrzewa  thanking  them  for 
everything.  As  I  did  not  have  a  permanent  address  at  the  time  and  afterwards  lived  in  a  smaller 
town  on  the  west  side  of  Poland  in  Bobrowniki,  I  lost  complete  contact  with  them. 

After  some  years  when  already  in  India,  in  one  of  his  letters,  Roman  mentioned  a  special  day  in 
my  life  when  I  was  taken  by  the  two  Germans  from  their  home.  The  woman  I  was  taken  to 
afterwards  with  the  two  Gemian  agents  was  quite  a  heroine.  I  clearly  remember  her  cellar  to  this 
day.  As  she  stepped  down  .to^cirlLor|  she  widely  spread  her  arms  on  the  opposite  wall 

covering  an  opening  to  an  adjoining  room  in  this  cellar,  where  she  kept  and  saved  15  Jewish 
people.  That  was  what  the  Germans  came  for,  not  only  for  me  really. 
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This  unbelievably  kind  and  brave  woman  in  a  truly  Christian  way  took  upon  herself  to  save  these 
poor  people.  Somehow  by  buying  too  much  food  for  the  needs  of  one  person  only,  herself,  she 
aroused  curiosity  in  others,  amongst  them  Polish  informers.  But  the  location  of  the  house  was 
unknown  to  them, so  the  Gemian  agents  looked  for  Jews  everywhere.  That  was  why  they  were  so 
disappointed  finding  only  me,  a  small  fry  really.  That  is  why  the  poor  couple  were  shot  at 
Christmas  and  I  too  fell  into  the  net  unwittingly.  Roman  wrote  that  the  Jews  in  hiding  were  very 
sorry  about  my  predicament  which  could  have  been  tragic.  All  of  them,  15  people,  survived  the 
war  thanks  to  that  brave  and  courageous  Polish  lady. 

As  for  me,  all  my  "good"  places  were  suddenly  "burned  out"  now  and  I  had  to  make  my  way  to 
Warsaw,  having  a  shelter  for  a  few  days  only. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  April  1944  and  rumours  of  Warsaw  uprising  persisted  more  and  more,  but 
without  any  specific  dates. 
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CHAPTER  21 


I  would  like  to  mention  an  extraordinary  man  whose  life  and  achievements  are  well  documented  in 
the  Yad  Vashem  Institute.  His  real  name  was  Goldszmit,  but  was  generally  known  as  Janusz 
Korczak,  and  some  of  us  did  not  know  that  he  was  a  Jew.  A  doctor  by  profession,  he  was  also  a 


great  educator  and  a  humanist  and  a  well  known  writer.  His  lifes  occupation  was  predominantly 
with  children  in  orphanages,  which  he  organised  and  managed  himself  with  his  faithful  staff.  The 
one  we  all  knew  was  on  Mynarska  Street  in  Warsaw,  with  about  200  children  of  all  ages.  During 
' —  almost  last  days  of  the  Ghetto,  the  good  doctor  was  offered  a  way  to  escape,  but  instead  made 
a  Herculian  effort  to  look  after  his  children.  When  the  order  was  given  to  them  for  deportation,  he 
led  them  himself  to  the  wagons  destined  for  the  extermination  camp  to  comfort  them  and  not  to 
frighten  them.  Of  course  no  one  survived,  the  name  of  Janusz  Korczak  will  live  and  be  revered 

**  *  /  f  •  ‘  r  J 

forever.  I  have  and  treasure  one  of  his  books,  written  in  Polish.  h"x>  t'/XiVdU'.'-CAvl  l  , 

-'A;  d  c/o  - 


i 


Well,  I  was  in  Warsaw  again  with  a  promise  of  seven  days  shelter,  die  lady  friend  of  the 
Kostrzewa  family.  She  was  not  Jewish,  an  elderly  person  and  pleasant  enough,  though  non¬ 
committal.  She  gave  me  a  small  modest  room  which  seemed  a  heaven,  and  a  basin  for  the  miming 
water  and  some  rough  soap.  It  was  an  unbelievable  luxury  in  those  days.  In  the  morning  and 
evening  I  was  allowed  to  make  for  myself  a  cup  or  two  of  that  awful  erzatz  coffee  and  bread  with 
some  equally  awful  jam.  But  for  the  rest  of  the  day  I  was  obliged  to  look  for  food  elsewhere  and 
naturally  I  was  hungry  for  most  of  the  time. 


Now  having  this  marvellous  treatment  I  considered  quietly  my  situation  and  felt  extremely  lucky 
to  have  come  alive  from  the  past  day’s  events.  I  could  have  been  shot  in  the  first  place  at 
Roman's,  climbing  the  stairs  to  the  attic  with  the  butt  of  the  gun  pressed  against  my  back.  Or  even 
later  around  that  "shitty  shack"  I  went  to  dispose  my  incriminating  papers  I  had  in  my  handbag.  I 
was  extremely  lucky  not  to  be  detained  much  longer  or  beaten  to  disclose  secret  things  I  was 
doing  and  endanger  the  lives  of  my  friends.  So  my  present  feelings  were  that  of  gratefulness  and 
hope.  Hope  of  course  was  my  constant  companion.  I  was  also  extremely  tired  after  the  shock  and 
predicament  of  the  previous  days,  so  in  the  frrst  place  I  decided  to  rest. 


The  isext  day  in  the  early  evening  I  went  to  see  Roman  at  the  garage.  He  was  so  delighted  to  see 
me,  he  stretched  his  amis  and  hugged  me.  They  were  sure  that  I  was  going  to  be  in  great  trouble 
and  were  desperately  worried  about  me.  I  explained  how  the  agents  were  interested  in  my 
documents  which  they  had  taken  away  from  me.  I  recounted  the  events  of  the  last  few  days. 
Roman  had  already  reported  the  matters  to  his  underground  friends.  They  suggested  not  to  contact 
them  for  the  moment,  until  I  heard  from  them  via  Roman.  My  courier's  work  was  over  and  I  was 
very  disappointed  about  it.  I  promised  Roman  to  stay  in  touch  with  him  and  let  him  know  about 
my  whereabouts  and  future  developments.  We  said  goodbye  sadly. 
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Walking  back  to  my  temporary  lodgings  I  looked  at  the  cheap  things  displayed  ip  the  windows,  all 
except  flowers  which  were  lovely  W  v VV\  \JqkA  \  (^S'  U^U) U/r5>  .•  1  stopped  and 

looked  with  a  mixture  of  nostalgia  and  pleasure. 

I  looked  at  the  cinemas  which  were  called  Kino  in  Polish.  The  cinemas  were  always  crowded,  the 
Germans  encouraged  this  entertainment  for  reasons  of  their  own.  The  films  were  mosdy  German 
love  stories  oM  cl  some  of  Holliwood  pre-war  greats  and  with  some  propaganda  thrown  in  with  the 
news  items.  People  used  to  say  "w  kinie  swinie"  meaning  that  "only  swines  got  to  the  cinema". 
But  most  people  went  there  anyway.  The  cafes  and  clubs,  some  exclusively  for  Germans,  were 
full  of  officers  with  a  few  Poles  being,  there  for  one  reason  or  another.  The  most  popular  of  all 
was  Cafe  de  Paris  which  was  bombed  later  on  by  the  resistance  fighers. 

My  cousin  Anita  and  her  husband  Jerzy  (George)  Durach  masterminded  that  operauon  which  at 
once  took  the  lives  of  about  40  German  offiers  and  soldiers.  Some  Polish  people  naturally  fell 
victims  as  well.  It  was  hailed  by  the  Poles  as  a  justified  revenge.  The  Germans  were  furious  and 
promised  retaliation.  After  events  like  that  they  usually  rounded  up  people  on  the  strees,  put  them 
against  a  wall,  and  shot  them  outright  But  the  success  of  the  Cafe  de  Paris  lifted  everyone's 
morale  and  underground  resistance  people  at  large. 

I  met  Anita  and  George  precisel»y  a  few  weeks  before  this  happened,  accidentally  on  a  street, 
shortly  after  my  own  disaster.  We  were  astonished  to  find  each  other  face  to  face  and  alive.  I  did 
not  see  Anita  for  a  long  time  now  and  had  no  idea  how  much  Anita  and  George  were  involved  in 
the  resistance  movement.  She  introduced  me  to  George  whom  I  did  not  meet  before.  Being  as  I 
were  completely  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  do  next,  or  where  to  go,  I  asked  Anita  for  help.  The 
answer  was  evasively  no,  she  could  not  help  me  at  all,  and  they  promptly  parted. 

Yet  after  the  war-  .  when  we  lived  already  in  London,  Anita  found  our  addres  and  wrote  about 
hard  life  in  communist  Poland.  I  did  not  repay  her  bad  deed,  but  invited  her  twice  to  London, 
giving  her  financial  help  and  kept  sending  her  food  parcels.  I  explained  to  Anita  how  hopeless  my 
situation  was  at  the  time  I  met  herjand  I  think  in  the  circumstances  she  could  have  done  something 
for  me.. 

m 

r 

On  one  of  her  visits  to  us  in  London,  Anita  told  the  sad  story  of  her  post  war  years  and  the  few 
war  years  preceeding  that. 
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She  met  Jerzy  Durach,  a  son  of  a  prominent  lawyer,  who  undertook 

with  very  serious  communist  offences  and  succeeded  freeing ^m  jail,  especially  many  young 


communists. 


When  the  war  broke  out,  Anita  after  a  short  stay  in  the  Ghetto,  helped  by  the  communist  party  left 
the  Ghetto  for  good.  She  met  Jerzy  and  married  him,  afterwards  both  joined  the  resistance 
underground  communist  fighters.  After  the  bitter  end  of  the  uprising  and  the  liquidation  of  the 
Novolipki  Ghetto,  Anita  managed  with  help  to  rescue  her  father  and  his  brother,  her 

uncle.  Her  mother  and  her  aunt  were  already  deported.  She  brought  the  two  men  into  the  Christian 
side  of  Warsaw  and  tried  to  place  them  with  the  partisans  in  the  countryside.  This  however  was 
not  so  easy.  Her  Polis^h  friends  were  trying  several  times  to  place  them  in  the  partisan  units,  but 
were  many  times  refused.  Most  prominent  amongst  them  was  A.KL  meaning  "Armia  Krajowccthe 

9 

National  Partisan  Party"  which  did  not  want  Jews  amongst  their  rank.  The  other  was  A.L.  Armia 
Ludow^the  more  liberal  one,  similarly  discouraged  the  Jewish  fighters  "  jovn^them,  especially  ciJ 
elder  men. 


Eventually  the  two  men,  after  a  considerable  time,  were  taken  to  an  all  Jewish  Partisan  Fighters 
unit  with  whom  they  stayed  for  two  years  in  one  of  those  beautiful  Polish  forests. 

I  met  my  elderly  cousins  immediately  after  the  war,  on  my  way  to  see  my  aunt  Eva  in  her  small 
flat  where  she  lived  in  Praea/Warsaw. 

Going  up  the  stairs  to  her  flat,  I  suddenly  heard  familiar  voices  from  below.  They  were  standing 
at  the  door  to  the  restaurant  on  the  ground  floor.  1  just  turned  around  instinctively  and  to  my  utter 
astonishment  recognised  the  two  brothers,  Israel  and  Nathan. 

There  was  no  end  to  our  joy  and  from  that  time  on  till  my  departure  for  India  I  went  to  visit  them 

regularly.  The  youngest  of  them,  Anita's  father  had  no  news  about  her  and  despaired  whether  she  , 
was  alive.<h(^  WoVhM'VmUOr  oWUtdu  M-,  wjc  (mA.  cUui^MrU 

Both  brothers  experienced  hardship,  and  faced  severe  cold  and  hunger  lyut  tney  survived  it  all. 

_  p 

Amazing  as  it  was,  we  all  survived  a  lot  of  hardship.  The  two  brothers^tayed  in  Poland  for  a 
couple  of  years  more, and  in  1948  after  the  Independance  of  Israel,  emigrated  there,  where  they 
remarried  and  lived  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  80  and  90. 1  visited  them  on  my  frequent  visits  to  Israel. 
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When  in  Juilu  1944  started  the  Polish  Warsaw  uprising,  Anita  and  George  took  arms  in  fighting. 
After  eight  weeks  or  so,  like  many  of  us,  they  were  separated.  Anita  was  taken  to  the  Pruszkow 
detention  camp  outside  Warsaw,  like  I  was,  but  unlike  me,  she  was  transported  with  other  people 
to  the  Belsen-Berger  Extermination  camp.  She  was  extremely  lucky  to  remain  alive  till  the 
American  Armed  Forces  liberated  the  camp. 

Our  mutual  cousin  Florian  Sokolov,  an  American  war  correspondent  then  attached  to  the 
American  Army,  found  her  there  but  did  not  help  her  for  reasons  of  his  own. 

Despite  the  tumultously  difficult  period  of  post  war  years,  Anita  found  her  husband  safe  and 
sound  in  Paris.  It  was  in  France  that  her  first  child  was  bom  and  after  that  happy  event,  the  three 
of  them  returned  to  Poland. 

In  1946  both  Anita  and  George  were  awarded  by  the  Polish  Government  silver  medals  for 
bravery.  Their  resistance  work  r-'.  waS  very  much  praised.  Anita  was  invited  to  join  and  work 
for  the  Polish  Government  under  the  leadership  of  Mr  Wladislaw  Gomulka,  an  old  trusted 
communist,  which  she  accepted  with  pride  and  relish. 

After  a  few  years,  the  Russians  wandng  to  discredit  Mr  Gomulka  for  yet  some  reasons  of  their 
own,  implemented  his  name  with  the  Slonsky  spy  trial  in  Czechoslovakia.  I  don't  remember  the 
whole  story,  but  somehow  Anita’s  name  got  involved  with  his  and  after  .htA  ..  trial  she  was 
imprisoned.  Slonski  was  a  Jewish  Czech  communist  intellectual  involved  in  especially  staged  spy 
cases  by  Stalin,  so  many  of  them  happening  in  the  countries  occupied  by  Soviet  Russia,  and  he 
was  later  hanged.  Mr  Gomulka  trial  and  was  sentenced  to  many  years  in  prison. 

Anita,  after  serving  her  sentence  for  over  a  year,  severely  depressed,  cut  both  her  wrists  and  only 
by  chance  was  saved  from  a  sure  death./  Eventually  she  was  pardoned  and  spent  the  rest  of  her 
sentence  in  freedom.  She  was  helped  in  thay  by  her  father-in-law  Dr  Durach  who  undertook  her 
defence. 


Mr  Gomulka  on  the  other  hand  served  his  full  sentence  and  afterwards  re-emerged  as  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Poland.  He  held  this  distinguished  position  for  many  years. 


Eventually  Anita,  George  and  their  two  children  emigrated  to  Israel  where  she  stayed  till  her 
untimely  death.  I  met  her  many  times  there  but  her  heart  was  not  with  the  Jewish  people.  She  was 
a  true  Polish  patriot  and  a  communist, and  she  had  no  sentiment  for  the  newly  established  Israel, 
where  her  whole  famdy  was  given  substantial  help. 
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After  her  death,  her  husband  left  with  their  son  '  for  Sweden,  where  both  married  and  live  till 
today,  but  I  don't  have  any  communication  with  them.  Neither  do  I  ever  meet  her  daughter  and 
her  family  when  I  visit  Israel. 

This  is  a  story  about  a  completely  wasted  life. 

However,  my  own  problems  remain  unresolved.  I  had  only  a  few  days  to  stay  in  my  pleasant 
surroundings  and  had  no  immediate  ideas  what  to  do  nexL  In  spite  of  danger,  I  went  out  and 
walked  in  the  streets  and  Warsaw's  beautiful  parks,  especially  the  beautiful  Lazienki  Park  with  the 
romantic  sculpture  of  Chopin.  I  looked  at  the  monuments  and  took  everything  in  as  if  these  were 
the  last  moments  of  my  life.  The  early  buds  on  chestnut  trees  or  an  early  bird's  song  were  music 
to  my  ears.' 

The  seven  day's  heaven  passed  uneventfully.  I  said  goodbye  and  thanked  the  good  lady  who  did 
not  show  any  interest  in  asking  for  my  plans.  She  was  by  all  accounts  rather  pleased  that  I  was 
IcOAJi/Y^But  I  had  no  intention  of  completely  leaving  this  peaceful  house.  During  the  days  I 
walked  miles  and  when  tired  went  to  some  churches  which,  to  a  very  great  extent,  provided  me 
with  a  safe  shelter  during  the  day.  Sunday's  were  the  best  time  -  with  music  and  choral,  I  closed 
my  eyes  blissfully  and  rested.  I  believed  in  goodness  and  I  did  not  care  which  religion  provided 
solace  for  my  troubled  mind  and  refuge  to  my  tired  body. 

In  the  evenings  just  before  the  gates  of  the  house  were  locked,  I  sneaked  into  the  house  of  the 
recent  address,  climbed  to  the  top  floor,  I  stretched  my  feet  on  the  stairs,  rested  my  head  against 
the  wall  and  fell  asleep  awaking  now  and  again,  but  I  felt  sick  in  the  morning.  One  afternoon  I 
decided  to  approach  our  maid  of  many  years,  whose  address  I  remembered  and  ask.  •.  her  for  a 
temporary  place  to  live.  I  could  not  endure  that  ghastly  living  on  the  stairs  and  practically  staving 
all  day  any  more. 

I  look  a  tram,  slopped  at  the  comer  of  the  platform  1  kept  my  eyes  at  the  floor  level  trying  not  to 
look  around.  When  I  lifted  my  eyes  and  looked  in  front  of  me  I  gasped^  and  for  a  few  moments 
was  completely  speechless,  Marian  Rzedowski  looked  at  me  in  complete  bewilderment  standing 
opposite  me.  Even  now  recalling  the  events  I  cannot  believe  -r — the  good  providence  that  h 
brought  us  together  again. 

Just  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  1  met  Marian,  who  helped  me  to  get  into  Thebbens  Shutz  working 
shops,  which  saved  my  life.  — •  Shortly  afterwards  Marian  disappeared  with  his  mother  from 
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my  horizon  and  it  was  after  all  these  years  that  I  met  him  now.  Again  I  waited  patiently  for  the 
trains  end  journey  and  stepped  on  to  the  platform  outside.  Marian  was  for  me  an  eprWiin<2^  of 
everything  good.  He  was  an  extremely  handsome  man,  very  clever  and  well  educated.  He 
graduated  from  the  Jagello  University  at  Krakow  the  best  in  the  country.  He  was  an 
accomplished,  imaginative  architect  who,  after  the  war,  in  his  high  position  rebuilt  the  broken 
bridges  of  Warsaw  as  well  as  many  prominent  houses.  His  propensity  to  do  good  was  immense, 
he  was  truly  a  marvellous  man  whom  I  loved  dearly.  He  promptly  joined  me  on  the  platform  and 
asked  me  to  give  him  all  my  news.  In  spite  of  being  utterly  miserable  and  equally  embarrassed,  I 
kept  up  a  rather  cheerful  face  explaining  my  present  situation  and  Maric^  appreciated  my  attitude. 

I  enquired  about  his  brothers  Ignace  and  Leon  and  the  latter's  wife  Frankcvwho  he  said  are 
somewhere  in  Syberia,  Russia.  He  kept  his  mother  in  a  safe  place  and  looked  after  her,  he  himself 
was  also  working  with  the  underground  resistance  and  had  quite  a  lot  of  standing  with  the  party. 
First  he  eave  me  an  address  of  his  cood  friend,  then  made  me  remember  the  next  meetins  with 
him  in  this  very  tram  stop  in  two  weeks  time.  He  gave  me  some  money  and  said  he  will  get  me  a 
proper  "kencarte"  from  his  resistance  friends  to  the  value  of  1,500  slotys.  My  head  swam  for  a 
minute  at  the  hearing  of  this  fantastic  sum  of  money  needed  to  be  paid  for  my  document.  He 
assured  me  that  once  the  document  became  available,  he  will  find  me  a  place  to  live  -  for  the 
moment  his  girlfriend  should  adequately  be  able  to  help  me.  We  parted  then  and  I  waited  for  a 
while  alone,  then  boarded  another  tram  taking  me  to  the  centre  of  Warsaw.  Of  course  I  abandoned 
my  previous  plan  of  finding  our  ex  domestic  help. 
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CHAPTER  22 

After  Marian  left  me,  I  waited  for  a  short  while  and  took  the  next  train  to  the  centre.  I  walked  to 
find  the  new  address  given  to  me  by  Marian.  His  girlfriend  lived  in  a  fashionable  Warsaw  district 
(shabby  now)  which  I  found  easily  enough.lt  was  a  well  preserved  30's  handsome  house  with  a 
number  of  large  flats,  an  exceptional  contrast  to  the  gloomy  Warsaw  surroundings.  I  rang  the  bell 
and  a  very  beautiful  woman  of  perhaps  30  or  more  opened  the  door  looking  inquiringly  at  me. 
Instead  of  explaining  I  handed  over  to  her  Marian's  scribbled  slip  of  paper  which  she  read  quickly 
and  then  let  me  in  to  her  drawing  room.It  was  an  unexpected  pleasure  to  see  an  elegant  place  I 
hadn't  seen  for  years.  At  her  request  I  sad  down  quickly  expecting  questions  to  be  asked.  Irena 
had  a  very  expressive  face  with  beautiful  green  eyes,  straight  nose  and  a  full  mouth.  Her  jet  black 
hair  was  set  in  a  simple  but  pleasing  fashion  of  the  day.  She  fitted  well  into  the  ambience  of  her 
smart  home. 

So  you  are  Marian's  cousin  I  understand  she  said  at  last...  Yes  he  is  my  second  cousin  on  my 
maternal  side  I  answered.  I  met  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  -  and  met  him  only  now  again  I 
said  -  he  hopes  to  help  me...  What  do  you  expect  me  to  do  for  you  continued  Irena?  Well...  I 
stumbled  embarrassed,  perhaps  you  could  allow  me  to  stay  overnight  as  I  have  no  place  to  go 
to...?  I  said  simply. 

I  see,  I  see  she  repeated,  giving  herself  time  to  think  what  to  do  next.  Tell  me  about  yourself  she 
said  sympathetically  looking  at  me.  I  rather  shyly  recounted  some  past  events,  and  something  of 
my  life  before  the  war  -  but  omitted  the  disaster  of  the  previous  weeks  in  fear  she  would  be  too 
afraid  to  let  me  stay. 

After  a  while  she  warmed  up  a  bit,  brought  me  some  tea  and  biscuits  and  began  to  relate  her  own 
life  story.  She  was  married  just  before  the  war  to  a  very  handsome  young  doctor,  she  pointed  to 
the  photograph  of  a  young  officer  in  the  Polish  army  uniform  standing  on  a  table  nearby.  They 
settled  in  the  apartment  where  she  lives  now. 

Almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  1939,  her  husband  was  immediately  mobilised  and  left  for  the 
army  -  but  never  returned.  After  some  years,  and  we  know  it  now  for  sure,  she  discovered  that 

r 

he  perished  at  Katyn  in  the  famous  Russian  massacre  of  Polish  officers  in  1940  (the  Russian's 
denied  this  for  years).  Irena  was  Jewish,  her  husband  was  not  -  she  never  went  to  the  Ghetto  but 
got  her  documents  right  from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  She  did  work  for  the  Underground 
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Resistance  but  knew  Marian  from  her  student  days  -  and  met  him  again  now.  I  thought  that  she 
must  have  been  his  girlfriend  or  still  was!  She  earned  her  living  by  sub-letting  rooms  in  her 
handsome  apartment  of  which  she  retained  a  very  modest  part  only. 


I  looked  at  her  talking  about  the  tragedy  of  her  life  and  thought  how  much  heartbreak  she  went 
through  to  achieve  thist/(\MoujLi  acceptance  of  her  fate. 


During  the  conversation  I  mentioned  my  work  for  the  Kostrzewa  family.  Irena  was  immediately 
interested  in  what  I  could  do  with  her  deteriorating  wardrobe  -  and  of  course  I  agreed. 


Eventually  she  agreed  for  me  to  stay  with  her  till  I  found  some  other  accommodation.  I  asked  her 
permission  to  fetch  my  belongings  from  the  previous  address  I  left  vjUh  ^V\L.  '  — 

Kostrzewa’s  family  friend  and  assured  her  to  come  back  soon. 


Towards  the  evening  I  returned  with  my  small  suitcase.  Irena  meanwhile  made  up  a  bed  for  me 
on  a  narrow  sofa  in  the  alcove  near  the  kitchenette  which  previously  served  her  as  a  small  working 
place. 


Aftera  luiy:  supper,  I  went  to  wash  myself  immediately  and  then  to  bed.  With  the  day's 
dramatic  events  and  new  prospects  -  the  threat  of  homelessness  diminishing, and  clean  above  all^I 
thanked  God  for  this  providence.  Somehow  with  no  sufficiently  evident  reason  at  all, I  suddenly 
saw  the  light  at  the  end  of  a  long  tunnel. 


In  the  morning  I  got  up  very  tired  -  emotionally  and  physically  drained  by  the  events  of  the 
previous  day  but  had  overcome  it  quickly.  Both  of  us  soon  got  to  inspect  Irena's  wardrobe  and  I 
set  down  to  work  out  what  could  be  done  about  it. 


But  a  new  era  began  for  me. 

Gradually  Irena  and  1  have  become  good  friends.  I  did  a  lot  of  work  for  her  but  did  not  earn  any 
money  as  I  would  refuse  to  be  paid,  being  so  grateful  for  keeping  me  with  her.  But  it  worried  me 

r 

of  course  that  I  was  unable  to  help  Irka  and  Roman.  Although  she  shouldn't  have  -  Irena 
introduced  me  to  her  pre-war  boss.  Professor  K,  editor  of  the  Gazetta  Warsawska  (Warsaw 
Journal)  for  whom  she  worked  for  some  years  as  a  sports  editor.  The  Professor's  wife  was  a 
fawi.CiU.st  Polish  actress  who  did  not  perform  during  the  war  -  but  became  very  popular  again  after 
1945.  I  met  all  of  them  at  that  time  and  was  chamied  by  their  personalities. 
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After  two  weeks  of  impatient  waiting,  I  met  Marian  on  the  familiar  route  bus  No  X.  I  was 
absolutely  delighted  to  see  him  again.  The  agony  of  the  thought  that  he  might  not  come  persisted 
the  whole  time  and  I  said  a  quiet  prayer  of  thanks  when  I  saw  him.  There  was  someone  of  my 
own  who  was  going  to  help  me  and  the  mere  existence  of  his  being  madeiiriy  life  already  much 
easier. 

Marian  assured  me  that  the  "kencarte"  was  being  prepared,  but  it  might  take  some  time.  It  all 
depended  on  finding  a  suitable  birth  cenificate,  which  was  not  easy.  In  these  cases  the  people  in 
the  underground  resistance  relied  on  clergy  who  were  able  to  provide  them,  but  these  documents 

were  not  easily  available  for  the  young  people  - ^ — -  for  obvious  reasons.  Most  of  the 

certificates  were  originals  but  very  often  had  to  be  falsified.  So  I  had  to  wait 

Marian  provided  me  with  a  little  cash  again,  but  did  not  divulge  anything  about  himself  or  his 
activities  or  his  address.  It  was  much  too  dangerous  to  do  so.  My  temporary  lodgings  at  Irena's 
had  to  continue  and  we  should  meet  here  in  two  weeks  time  again.  I  said  goodbye  cheerfully,  but 
there  was  much  sadness  in  my  heart  in  parting  from  Marian. 

I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  shortly  after  our  meeting  or  some  days  later  after  I  met  Marian , 
that  I  decided  to  walk  to  Zelazna  Street,  — v;  (Iron  Street).  Zelazna  lay  parallel  to  Twarda  and 
Prosta,  which  formed  the  small  Ghetto,  the  tragic  place  imprinted  in  my  memories.  Although  the 
Ghetto  empty  now,  streets  and  houses  destroyed,  was  still  surrounded  by  high  walls  which  could 
be  easily  seen. 

I  knew  that  I  should  not  have  walked  at  all  without  proper  documents  but  some  unexplained  force 
drove  me  there.  It  was  actually  the  first  time  after  mnning  away  from  the  Ghetto  in  1943  that  I 
came  almost  vis  a  vis  th^ated  walls.  The  painful  memories  came  to  me  with  unbelievable 
sharpness  and  I  turned  away  my  eyes  almost  blindly  towards^a  shop  window.  Zelazna  Street  was 
a  busy  one  with  people  walking  in  all  directions.  I  did  not'^actually  see  what  I  looked  at,  because 
of  my  wretched  feelings,  but  somehow  noticed  a  slight  figure  of  a  young  girl  standing  near  me. 
Suddenly  I  was  aware  of  the  girl's  staring  at  me  with  irtcredulous  disbelief.  I  returned  her  gaze 
dumbfounded:  but  in  a  quick  flash  the  memory  came /back  to  me. 

This  was  Marysia  my  school  friend  and  neighbour  before  my  family  and  I  moved  to  the  Ghetto  in 
1939.  I  lived  all  my  life  at  26  Novgrodzka  Street.  Marysia  and  her  family  were  our  neighbours  in 
Novocrodzka  29.  I  knew  well  her  mother  and  father  and  also  10  of  her  sisters  and  brothers. 
Although  she  was  about  2  years  older  and  in  a  higher  class,  we  were  good  friends  all  our  lives. 
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It  was  a  poignant  moment,  meeting  like  that  after  all  that  time.  We  could  not  believe  that  it  has 
truly  happened  and  we  were  eager  to  tell  each  other  our  fortunes  of  war.  Overcoming  our 
emotions  we  walked  towards  a  quieter  street  where  we  were  able  to  tell  each  other  at  random  a 
few  important  happenings.  I  told  her  about  my  precarious  situation  and  explained  that  I  was 
waiting  for  my  papers  and  that  I  was  lodging  with  a  friend  of  my  cousin's  for  a  shon  time  only. 


Then  Marysia  said  something  unexpected  to  me.  I  might  be  able  to  help  you  -  provided  Stefan 
agrees.  I  did  not  know  what  she  had  in  her  mind  or  who  Stefan  was,  but  she  explained  briefly 
First  of  all,  most  of  her  brothers  and  sisters  were  alive  and  in  comparative  safety  working  each 
separately.  She  did  not  know  fatd^-  their  mother  and  father  and  4  brothers  who  were  taken  by 
the  Germans.  Stefan  was  her  cousin  to  whom  Marysia  was  engaged  before  1939.  He  was  the 
one  relative  who  mastemiinded  the  movements  of  the  remaining  family  including  his  own  3 
brothers,  who  eventually  survived  the  Holocaust. 


Marysia  had  a  job  in  a  fashion  house  here  near  by  on  Zelaz na  Street  and  her  principal  boss  was  a 
good  employer.  In  coincidental  circumstances  to  mine,  Marysia  became  quite  a  professional  in 
dress  making  and  earned  some  money  plus  food  and  lodging. 


"As  it  happens  we  are  looking  for  additional  help  and  I  would  love  you  to  come  and  stay  with  us  - 
instead  of  a  stranger"  she  said.  But  that  could  only  be  done  with  Stefan's  approval.  We  agreed 
on  a  day  and  time  and  place  where  to  meet  after  a  week  or  so  where  she  would  come  with  an 
answer. 


We  departed  in  high  spirits  and  I  needless  to  say,  was  absolutely  in  heaven.  All  of  a  sudden  - 

a., 

from  being  homeless  and  lonely  - 1  had  few  wonderful  friends  who  cared  and  tried  to  help  and 
above  all,  good  prospects  were  now  in  store  for  me. 

After  a  week  or  two  I  met  Marysia  again  and  she,  to  me  delight,  brought  me  the  answer  I  was 
waiting  for  "Yes"  she  said,  Stefan  has  no  objection  to  your  coming  tojoin  me  and  to  work 
together.  I  kissed  her  affectionately  greatly  relieved.  We  discussed  the  question  of  my  awaited 
documents  and  dwelled  on  the  question  what  to  do  about  my  yet  unknown  name.  We  decided  to 
call  me  Halina  as  being  my  second  pet  name  and  decided  to  get  on  with  it.  We  decided  on  the  day 
when  I  had  to  present  myself  to  the  lady  at  the  house  and  Marysia  gave  me  some  important  hints. 
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I  went  back  to  Irena  relating  everything  and  my  anxiety  about  the  forthcoming  interview,  but  she 
waived  it  off  as  something  of  no  importance.  Oh  she  said,  "you  will  be  okay".  The  most 
important  thing,  however,  is  your  good  appearance.  You  look  practically  like  a  beggar.  In  my 
anxiety  to  help  the  Kierszniewski  family  I  have  completely  neglected  myself  and  had  practically 
nothing  to  wear. 

Irena  pulled  out  of  the  drawer  an  old  Irujt  W\  curtain  and  presented  it  to  me.  Make  a  costume 
for  yourself  out  of  it.  I  looked  at  her  flabbergasted  -  but  then  saw  her  point.  The  next  10  days  or 
so  I  spent  cutting  and  stitching  it  for  myself.  The  two  piecesjtop  and  skin  with  a  shon  jacket 
looked  rather  nice.  Irena  gave  me  one  of  her  blouses  which  I  altered  -  the  outfit  was  fine. 

At  last  the  day  arrived,  I  got  myself  ready  and  depaned  long  before  the  appointed  time.  I  was 
nervous  to  be  punctual  so  I  said  "au  revoir"  to  Irena  and  went. 

I  truly  don’t  quite  remember  how  the  interview  went  but  I  seemed  to  have  succeeded  to  get  that 
job.  Marysia  of  course  prepared  the  way  saying  what  an  experienced  dressmaker  I  was,  which  of 
course  was  not  true.  The  lady  of  the  house,  a  huge  tall  women  with  an  ugly  face  but  not  unkind 
disposition  took  to  me  at  once  and  insisted  I  should  stay  right  away.  It  seems  that  nothing  could 
go  wrong  for  me  from  that  rime  on.  Marysia  was  very  pleased  and  I  was  most  grateful  for  my 
good  fortune. 
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CHAPTER  23 

Within  a  few  days  I  was  settled  with  Marysia.  I  brought  over  from  Irena  my  tattered  old  suitcase 
with  my  few  belongings.  I  thanked  Irena  most  profoundly  for  allowing  me  to  share  her  apartment 
and  saving  me  from  miserable  homelessness.  I  said  goodbye  with  a  promise  of  being  in  touch. 

Maf\'sia  made  space  for  me  in  her  room,  which  we  shared  together  for  at  least  two  months. 
During  the  first  few  nights  we  practically  did  not  sleep  telling  each  other  about  our  past  fortunes. 
Pani  Wanda  was  an  imposing  figure  who  ran  her  business  efficiendy.  She  was  well  connected 

with  so  called  higher  circles  of  Polish  society,  although  very  much  subdued,  piQV.;  a  constant 

% 

flow  of  clients.  Marysia  •  (UcL  .  vOdJl'  practically  every  art  of  dressmaking,  except  that  of  trying  the 
garments  on  the  client,  for  obvious  reasons.  On  rare  occasions  she  would  see  the  client  in  the 
capacity  of  advisev:  to  Pani  Wanda.  The  boss  generally  gave  us  instructions  and  made  major 
decisionsand  we  were  very  happy  to  be  left  alone. 

We  worked  very  hard  and  produced  some  beautiful  garments.  On  Saturday  we  fmished  work 
earlier  and  we  did  not  work  at  all  on  Sunday.  The  flat  was  altogether  spacious  enough  and  our 
workroom  quite  pleasant  with  a  window  to  the  street. 

Pani  Wanda  had  two  grown  up  children,  a  daughter  equally  ugly,  often  both  of  them  reminded  me 
of  the  ugly  sisters  from  the  Cinderella  story.  The  daughter  helped  her  with  administration  and 
purchasing  necessary  materials.  '  Mi/f  .  a  son  Danek,  and  electric  engineer  (in  Poland  an  engineer 
had  to  finish  a  university  or  a  technical  school).  Our  meals  were  nr\€-cai«^for  breakfast  always  stale 
bread  and  awful  mamialade  or  jam  with  artificial  coffee,  for  lunch  a  slice  of  fat  bacon  and  potatoes 
or  something  similar.  In  the  evening  a  thick  soup  and  some  lentils,  occasionally  \'.'ith  a  baked 
rabbit.  We  were  lucky  that  Pani  Wanda  was  not  an  ardent  Catholic,  unlike  most  others,  so  after 
lunch  we  were  completely  free.  Stefan  would  come  to  see  us  or  perhaps  we  went  to  walk  in:ihe 
park  and  then  Stefan  came  over.  Usually  Sunday  meal  was  a  family  occasion.  A  prayer  would  be 
said  before  meal  and  something  more  tasty  would  be  served.  Unlucky  for  me  a  great  deal  of 
cabbage  was  consumed,  which  gave  me  awful  indigestion.  We  would  help  with  washing  up  and 
then  were  free.  It  was  wondeiful  to  go  for  a  walk  together,  the  ;  boheliness  of  the  past  pushed  • 
from  memory. 

M 

I  was  very  anxious  to  met  Stefan  for  the  first  time.  He  was  a  pleasant  looking  man  at  least  10  ey-lb 
years  older  than  Marysia.  Heavily  built  with  brown  wavy  hair,  parted  in  the  middle.  His  blue  eyes 
deeply  set  in  a  round  face  with  detemiined  mouth  looked  directly  at  you  and  formed  an  instant 
judgement  of  people  and  things  around  him.  He  graduated  as  an  agricultural  engineer  long 
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before  1939,  was  in  charge  of  land,  which  belonged  to  his  as  well  as  Marysia's  family, .  they 
were  first  cousins.  By  sheer  good  luck  his  brothers  and  Marysia's  sisters  and  two  cousins 
were  lucky  to  obtain  documents,  which  enabled  them  to  find  employment  and  never  went  to  the 
Ghetto.  Also  by  good  fortune  none^  did  look  too  Jewish  and  spoke  Polish  well,  which 
contributed  in  difficult  circumstances.  Stefan,  practically  the  oldest  of  them  enjoyed  the  respect  of 
his  family.  Perhaps  by  virtue  of  his  unflappable  capacity  to  see  things  in  a  very  logical 
perspective,  was  able  to  advise  and  help  each  of  them  to  live  in  comparative  safety  in  those 
dangerous  times. 

He  was  not  employed,  he  hired  for  small  rent  a  riny  room  W  hiCK.  had  no  cooking 
facilities.  He  relied  on  this  on  his  cousins,  who  he  regularly  visited  each  on  a  different  day  of  the 
week.  Marysia  on  Sunday,  Jasia  on  Monday,  Eqsia  on  Tuesday,  Halina  on  Wednesday,  Alinka 
on  Thursday. 

It  was  very  important  and  looked  very  respectable  for  each  girl  to  have  a  boyfriend  of  fiance.  As 
one  employer  did  not  know  anything  about  the  other,  it  worked  out  fine  for  everyone.  Each  girl 
had  a  permanent  fiance  and  Stefan  would  be  entertained  with  food  on  his  weekly  visits.  He  visited 
each  girl  usually  at  dusk,  carried  with  him  a  large  thermos  a  miraculous  survival  from 

before  the  war.  Whatever  Stefan  did  not  eat  at  each  girls  house  they  put  in  the  thermos  and  he  had 
it  later.  r-’_5omehow, more  or  less  he  did  not  go  hungry,  through  he  too  suffered  cold  and 
discomfort  and  of  course  danger  of  being  reported  as  a  Jew. 

He  told  me  on  my  visit  to  Arizona  in  1989  where  he  lives  with  Marysia  and  his  family  — vihow 
one  day  he  decided  all  of  a  sudden  not  to  stay  overnight  in  his  lodgings.  Jasia  had  a  place  for  him 
under  her  bed,  behind  the  suitcases  which  she  purposely  kept  in  front  to  hide  a  blanket  behind. 
This  very  night  he  crept  into  Jasia's  room  and  slept  until  morning.  When  he  returned  to  his 
lodgings  neighbours  told  him  that  police  came  at  night  looking  for  him.  He  was  saved  only  by  his 
own  premonition.  In  the  course  of  time  we  had  become  great  friends  and  I  was  adopted  to  his 
female  family.  We  all  loved  Stefan. 

As  soon  as  I  earned  my  first  very  modest  wages,  I  rant  to  see  Roman  and  handed  practically  all 
the  money  to  him.  I  was  very  anxious  to  find  out  how  they  were  doing  and  of  course  to  know 
whether  my  aunt  Eva  was  still  with  his  aunt  Wladka.  He  assured  me  that  she  was  alright  and 
things  were  quiet  now  in  Zielonka.  But  I  could  see  that  this  poor  man  was  not  well  at  all. 
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I  visited  Irena  and  gave  her  my  new  address  and  urged  her  to  introduce  our  workshop  (salon)  to 
her  friend  the  actress,  which  indeed  she  did  so  very  much  to  our  delight.  The  famous  actress  (who 
did  not  act  during  the  German  occupation)  but  had  become  our  very  illustrious  clienL 

All  would  be  well  was  it  not  for  Pani  Wanda's  son  Danek  who  took  a  "fancy"  to  me  and  always 
made  it  clear  how  much  he  liked  me.  Although  he  was  not  a  bad  looking  man  and  was  rather 
intelligent,  I  detested  him  with  all  my  heart.  It  was  a  difficult  situation.  His  mother  Pani  Wanda 
approved  greatly  his  taste  in  women  as  she  also  happened  to  like  me.  I  could  not  constantly  refuse 
going  out  with  him  for  a  walk  or  boat  ride  on  the  banks  of  our  river  Vistula.  I  spent  sleepless 
nights  inventing  excuses  which  by  day  seemed  flimsy  enough. 

It  was  also  by  then  that  my  health  began  visibly  to  deteriorate. ./BAtji./ 

.  I  had  terrible  stomach  ache, and  suffered  indigestion  and  was  constantly  tired 
due  to  an  overactive  thyroid.  Those  spells  of  indisposition  saved  me  sometimes  from  Danek’s 
sentimental  encounters. 

We  also  had  often  comical  situations,  my  papers  were  still  in  the  making  and  I  did  not  know  how 
I  would  be  named.  So  every  now  and  again  Marysia  used  to  call  me  another  name,  which 
contributed  to  a  certain  degree  of  confusion  and  lengthy  explanations.  Thus  I  was  called  anything 
from  Barbara  to  Zofia  and  Halina  • 


Although  Germany's  defeat  on  the  Russian  front  was  complete  by  1943-44  and  the  Red  army 
began  marching  towards  Poland,  Germany's  rule  never  relented  their  firm  grip  on  us. 

iC  vuTil/G:  V^s  A 

Warsaw's  notorious  governor  '  '  was  still  alive.  He  was  a  marked  man  by  the  Polish 

Resistance  movement,  especially  for  his  random  street  shooting  of  young  men  which  I  witnessed 

a  few  times...  •:  •  • 

« 

One  morning  however,  I  don't  remember  the  date  exactly,  he  travelled  as  usual  to  his  high  offices 
with  his  entourage  of  cars  and  bodyguards.  One  car  was  behind  him,  one  in  front  he  was 
known  to  take  a  safety  precaution  of  a  different  route  each  day  and  to  sit  each  day  in  another  of  the 
three  limousines. 
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As  the  first  car  passed  a  particular  narrow  street^suddenly  a  horse  driven  cart  carrying  vegetables 
edged  against  the  second  car  preventing  it  to  follow  the  one  just  departed.  The  cabbaged  spilled  all 
over  the  streets  forcing  the  second  car  to  stop.  In  the  confusion  two  men  approached  Governor 
Francs  limousine  and  shot  him  and  his  two  German  officers  point  blanJc.  They  had  of  course 
previous  knowledge  in  which  car  the  Governor  was  driving  and  created  a  situation  favourable  to 

his  coss(Xy9suv\aUori. 

It  was  a  fine  and  bold  revenge  which  Frano  deserved  undoubtedly.  Although  it  was  a  swift  and 
decisive  action  it  took  the  Resistance  ample  time  to  execute  it .  It  was  a  most  difficult  and 
important  Polish  people’s  act  of  revenge,  which  was  organised  well  and  had  shaken  the  German 

establishment,  disorientating  them  for  a  while. 

All  of  us  rejoiced  the  crime  but  feared  reprisals.  Only  a  few  days  afterwards  hundreds  were 
rounded  up,  shot  or  jailed  or  deported.  The  Germans  hated  humiliation. 

Some  time  passed  again  and  in  May  I  met  Marian  again  on  my  two  weekly  rendez  vous  .  I  urged 
him  to  hurry  up  with  the  documents.  I  was  really  worried  about  iL  Pani  Wanda  mentioned  a  few 
times  that  she  needed  my  kencarte  to  register  me  with  the  authorities.  Marian  promised  and  hoped 
to  deliver  it  soon  to  me.  He  was  delighted  that  I  had  found  a  new  place  to  live  and  hoped  things 
would  go  well  for  me. 

vu/wO  Y  Marysia  and  I  already  in  our  workroom 
rather  early,  we  suddenly  heard  loud  excited  voicesshouting  orders  in  German.  Surprised  we  ran 
to  our  window  and  watched  a  lorry  convoy  driving  towards  the  foremost  houses  on  our  street. 
The  lorries  or  rather  trucks  stopped,  the  soldiers  in  a  running  order  surrounded  each  house  taking 
patrol  outside.  The  officers  dressed  in  long  green  grey  coats  and  immaculately  polished  boots 
entered  the  first  two  houses.  It  looked  and  sounded  all  too  familiar  to  me.  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  see  the  same  scenescin  the  streets  of  the  Ghetto. 

Here  however  they  did  not  come  to  look  for  Jews,  but  for  young  people,  men  or  women  for 
eligible  work  in  the  factories  of  the  Fatherland.  There  was  always  a  shortage  of  forced  labour 
working  for  numerous  war  efforts  in  Germany  and  in  this  way  many  young  people  fell  victims. 
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Marysia  and  I  looked  at  each  other  in  panic.  We  both  had  the  same  thing  on  our  mindS.Without 
documents  I  was  completely  vulnerable  and  moreover  could  endanger  the  whole  household.  After 
all  Pani  Wanda  and  her  family  did  not  deserve  this  terrible  situation  brought  upon  them.  I  was 
afraid  what  could  happen  to  them  and  to  Marysia  and  was  seized  by  feelings  of  terror. 

Suddenly  Pani  Wanda  entered  our  work  room  completely  composed  and  rather  pleasantly  excited. 
”Don't  worry  girls"  she  said  to  us  "stay  here,  I  am  running  downstairs  to  my  storage  place"  (she 
kept  more  rooms  for  this  purpose  on  the  ground  floor)  "to  inspect  whether  some  Jews  are  not 
hiding  there",  there  are  some  around  you  know....  I  will  be  back  very  soon  with  you." 

We  looked  at  each  other  completely  flabbergasted.  The  situation  was  too  farcical  for  words.  From 
real  fear  our  emotions  suddenly  changed  into  hilarious  hysterical  laughter.  We  embraced  each 
other  and  felt  relaxed  at  once.  The  laush  did  the  trick. 

After  an  agonising  hour  or  so  the  Germans  stopped  the  search  jast  before  our  house.  Having 
filled  the  trucks  with  many  unfortunate  people  they  had  no  desire  to  go  farther  on. 

It  really  was  as  if  a  guardian  angel  spread  its  wings  to  protect  us.  It  was  an  unforgettable 
experience,  which  sticks  in  my  mind  as  clear  as  crystal.  Pani  Wanda  returned  rather  disappointed 
from  the  inspection  of  her  ground  floor  storage  place  not  having  found  Jews  hiding  there,,. 

As  for  us,  life  was  to  continue  as  usual. 
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CHAPTER  24 

THE  WARSAW  UPRISING  1944 


After  that  memorable  dav  life  went  on  very  much  the  same.  Various  news  about  the  war  reached 
us  from  time  to  time  but  nothing  specific  about  it.  If  there  were  plans  for  uprising, secrecy  was 
obviously  observed. 

Sometimes  towards  the  end  of  May,  Marian  on  our  two  weekly  meetings  this  time  at  another  bus 
stop,  brought  with  him  an  envelope  with  my  new  identity  card.  It  was  a  proper  document  with  my 
old  photograph  given  to  him  some  time  ago.  7 

.  It  beared  the  name  of  Halina  -r— .  Goodness 

knows  how  much  effort  as  well  as  money  it  must  have  cost  Maiian.On  ail  accounts  it  was  a  fine 
endeavour  and  I  was  immensely  grateful .  !  ''  -  ^ 

I  told  him  so  and  kissed  him  expressing  my  thanks.  Marian  looked  tired  and  told  me  how  many 
worries  he  had  with  his  old  mother  who  he  absolutely  adored.  We  sat  together  on  a  bench 
standing  nearby  in  the  late  May  sunshine  where, I  recounted  to  him  the  happenings  of  the  few  days 
before.  Htwas  so  pleased  to  be  helpful  now.  Being  together  even  for  this  half  an  hour  only  was 
such  a  joy  for  me  as  I  loved  Marian  with  all  my  heart. 

As  I  had  the  document  now  and  should  feel  safer,  he  suggested  I  should  contact  Irena  for  our  next 
meeting  and  of  course  I  agreed.  He  was  a  busy  man.  Little  did  I  know  at  the  time  how  fax  off  our 
next  meting  would  be. 

My  sadness  in  parting  with  him  was  only  marred  by  the  knowledge  that  I  had  the  blasted 
document  in  my  hands  and  at  least  this  particular  worry  was  over.  I  ran  home  to  show  it  to 
Marysia  really  overjoyed. 

It  must  have  been  21 

'  I 

Marysia  and  I  were  at  work  already.  The  previous  day  Stefan  came  to  see  us.  The  girls  were  all 
fine  he  assured  Marysia.  Jasia  had  a  new  job.  Basia  (now  Rina)  sadly,  was  by  then  taken  from  a 

m 

bus  by  German  patrol  with  other  people  together  (we  found  out  about  it  later  on)  for  work  in 
Germany.  Stefan  was  worried  about  his  own  lodgings  suspecting  it  to  be  under  police  observation 
and  he  was  looking  for  accommodation  elsewhere,  rather  urgently. 
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I  remember  we  were  — wearing  our  summer  clothes  and  open  shoes.  We  were  happy  to 
have  the  winter  behind  us.  The  morning  sun  warmed  us  through  the  open  window  while  we  were 
speedily  preparing  a  dress  for  fitting  later  on.  The  warm  sunshine  created  'cu  V 
pleasant  feeling  of  tranquillity  as  we  silently  followed  our  thoughts.  Pani  Wanda  was  somewhere 
in  the  flat,  but  her  daughter  Zosia  and  son  Danek  were  already  out. 

Suddenly,  like  a  thundering  storm  from  the  sky,  loud  sirens  began  ringing  in  short  intervals.  We 
were  flabbergasted  trying  to  find  out  what  .  could  be  when  Pani  Wanda  entered  our  room  highly 
agitated.  "Close  the  windows  quickly"  she  said  "leave  everything  and  run  down  to  the  shelter 
downstairs.  I  will  follow  you  shortly".  We  did  what  was  asked  and  stepped  outside  the  doors.  It 
was,  as  far  as  I  remember  a  4  or  5  storey  house.  From  all  the  flats  people  began  to  run  down  and 
joined  us  on  the  flight  to  the  shelter.  Some  strangers  passing  our  street  joined  us  as  well  in  the 
shelter.  No-one  knew  what  was  happening  though  some  men  amongst  us  suspected  a  Russian 
raid.  The  Russian  army  was  already  in  Praga  divided  from  Warsaw  by  our  river  Vistula  (Wisla). 

It  was  an  old  1939  shelter  without  any  amenities  at  all,  just  primitive  benches  around  the  walls. 

We  were  rather  crowded,  no-one  knew  what  was  going  to  happen  and  what  was  happening 
already!!. 

Hours  had  passed  in  total  discomfort  and  anxious  waiting  for  news.  People  were  subdued  and 
worried  about  members  of  their  absent  families.  As  darkness  fell,  people  began  to  filter  out  of  the 
shelter  very  cautiously  risking  escape  to  their  own  homes. 

We  saw  young  people  across  the  street  constructing  barricades.  Everything  was  incorporated, 
wooden  carts, standing  by  boxes,  some  cars  overturned  as  well  as  railings,  tyres,  window  frames 
and  bars,  name  whatever  you  want.  We  were  encouraged  to  help  and  were  advised  to  bring  all 
spare  things  from  home.  We  joined  enthusiastically  in  this  patriotic  endeavour  learning  from  the 
youth  that  Warsaw  uprising  had  begun.  We  worked  and  helped  until  late  in  the  night  with  no 
German  troops  or  police  in  sight. 

Afterwards  we  ran  home,  washed  in  great  speed,  changed,  took  our  documents  with  us  along 
with  small  bundles  of  food  prepared  earlier  by  a  resourceful  Pani  Wanda.  We  then  came  back  to 

r 

spend  the  night  in  the  shelter,  as  we  already  hearrlshots,  bullets  and  roaring  airplanes  above  us. 
Some  people,  especially  men,  not  from  our  house,  were  disadvised  to  leave  the  shelter  by  the 
young  Polish  militia  already  in  charge  of  our  street.  Spirits  were  already  high  amongst  us. 
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A  few  days  passed,  we  were  still  in  the  shelter  with  sporadic  runs  to  the  flat.  We  heard  shouting 
and  planes  overhead  and  occasionally  bombs  falling  and  we  were  totally  confused  with  what  was 
happening?! All  of  us  were  cut  off  from  families  and  friends.  Marysia  from  Stefan  and  her  sisters 
and  cousins.  I  from  Marian  ,  Irena  and  the  Kierszniewski's.  Pani  Wanda  from  her  children.  All 
others  from  wives,  husbands  or  families.  It  was  ai\predictable  situation.  Young  nurses  visited  our 
shelter  with  red  cross  armbands  and  small  boxes  of  medical  supplies,  advising  to  make  bandages 
for  wounded,  which  someone  would  collect  later  on.  We  tore  sheets  into  strips  and  rolled  them 
one  by  one.  An  air  of  expectancy  and  anxiety  prevailed  amongst  us.  We  were  grateful  to  be 
together,  Marysia  and  I  as  it  could  be  easily  otherwise,  and  waited  for  news  brought  to  us  by 
nurses  or  couriers.  Some  men  in  the  shelter  were  angry  and  questioned  the  organisation  and  the 
politics  of  the  Underground  Resistance  forces  which  they  feared  started  this  uprising  in  this 
disorganised  manner.  That  is  what  I  heard  at  the  time  and  I  would  not  be  able  to  say  whether  it 
was  absolutely  true. 

Days  passed,  the  crying  hungry  children  and  helpless  mothers  made  us  take  some  action.  Marysia 
and  I  with  a  few  other  young  volunteers  decided  to  search  for  food.  We  had  learned  about 
distribution  of  bread  in  nearby  bakery  and  we  decided  to  try  it  in  spite  of  the  dangers  of  shooting. 

* 

We  crept  out  of  the  shelter  in  full  daylight  and  ventured  farther  on.  Sitting  in  the  shelter, we  had  no 
idea  bout  the  desolation  and  destruction  of  the  streets  nearby.  We  were  extremely  lucky  to  get 
quite  a  few  large  loafs  of  bread,  which  we  brought  to  the  shelter  delighting  everyone  with  our 
achievement.  The  next  mornine  and  for  weeks  afterwards  we  left  the  shelter  in  search  of  food, 
mainly  bread.  Although  we  never  encountered  Germans,  evidence  of  frerce  battles  were 
everywhere  including  dead  bodies  fallen  by  side  streets.  Often  Russian  or  German  planes  hovered 
above  us,  we  did  not  know  who’s,  then  lowered  themselves  down  spilling  bullets  and  shrapnels 
over  us,  or  aiming  at  us.  We  kept  falling  flat  on  our  tummies  and  then  running  again  to  our 
destination.  In  all  honesty,  we  could  have  been  killed  several  times  over.  But  by  that  time  children 
relied  on  our  help  and  there  was  no  way  to  keep  us  sitting  in  the  shelter.  On  our  escapades  we 
never  met  Gemians,  but  young  militia  —  men  who  told  us  about  the  fierce  battles  with  the 
German  forces. 

m 
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There  was  great  disappointment  amongst  the  Polish  fighters  who  expected  help  from  the  Russians 
but  which  never  came.  The  Warsaw  uprising  ofJ  HLyi944  lasted  about  8-10  weeks.  For  6  weeks 
all  the  nights  we  spent  in  the  shelter.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  who  originally  came  from 
somewhere  else  caught  by  the  events  near  our  house,  left  us.  On  the  other  hand  Pani  Wanda's 
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daughter  and  son  somehow  came  home  going  through  some  considerable  danger.  Few  other 
members  of  the  estranged  families  were  joined  together.  Miraculously  too,  Stefan  came  to  stay 
with  us,  just  two  weeks  or  so  before.  We  were  oveijoyed  to  have  him  safe  and  sound  with  the 
two  of  us.  He  told  us  about  fierce  fighting  cJ/OUOjq  ow  wKidb  wo  HaxL'  Vvtod  do' 

clU  tOb(jju  .  It  was  all  very  depressing.  Tragically  a  few  children  sheltering  with  us  died  and 
there  was  much  distress.  We  all  experienced  hunger  and  depravation.  Often  we  helped  the 
wounded  people  who  were  caught  running  from  cross  fire  on  the  streets. 

The  two  of  us  against  Stefan's  protestations  risked  daily  our  lives  to  bring  bread,  sugar  and  water 
to  the  elder  members  in  the  shelter  and  the  children.  But  Marysia  and  I  were  not  the  only  ones, 
other  joined  us  too  in  whatever  help  was  needed.  It.  was  like  a  brotherhood  of  man  brought 
together  under  very  difficult  circumstances.  Gathering  all  news  together  we  realised  that  the 
uprising  was  eventually  doomed  to  fail,  mainly  because  of  Russia's  refusal  to  cross  the  river  and 
help  the  young  Polish  fighters.  The  long  summer  days  became  slowly  unbearable,  especially  not 
having  an  idea  what  was  going  to  happen  to  us.  At  night  we  huddled  together  with  Stefan  now  a 
great  moral  help  to  both  of  us.  Yet  the  revolt  continued  to  take  its  course.  The  Germans  now 
unable  to  squash  and  contain  the  fighting  returned  to  the  old  Ghetto  tactics,  by  burning 
systematically  houses,  often  throwing  grenades  into  shelters  full  of  people  where  everyone 
perished.  We  smelt  burning  and  smoke,  but  there  was  nowhere  to  run.  We  hoped  for  miracles, 
but  none  of  them  existed  in  our  present  predicament,  or  otherwise. 

After  six  weeks  of  the  uprising,  one  morning  we  heard  harsh  impatient  voices  with  the  familiar 
now  "raus".  We  goose  trotted  one  by  one  from  the  shelter  with  our  hands  above  our  heads.  We 
were  led  to  join  the  other  survival  groups  through  the  streets  of  Warsaw.  It  was  a  long  and 
memorable  march,  old  and  young  together  walking  fast  with  German  soldiers  alongside  rifles 
with  bayonets  pointing  at  us,  some  with  machine  guns.  Our  long  line  of  people  were  stopped  at 
various  points  and  searched.  My  identity  card  so  longed  for  and  obtained  at  such  a  high  price  was 
taken  away  from  me  with  a  thin  golden  chain  of  sentimental  value  only.  The  picture  of  total 
devastation  of  the  once  beautiful  capital  of  Poland  looked  too  unbearable  for  words.  Both  sides  of 

the  boulevards  now  a  rubble  of  dirt  - '  and  cobbles.  The  lovely  old  houses,  the  pride  of 

Warsasw  were  burning  like  an  inferno  or  gaped  at  us  empty,  it  was  a  picture  of  hell  if  there  ever  vjOo'b 

r 

one.  The  smell  of  smoke  burned  our  eyes  and  throats  and  the  running  tears  made  it  even  worse. 

We  were  too  shocked  for  uttering  one  single  word.  The  picture  of  this  ghost  town  stays  forever  in 
my  mind  and  gives  me  interminable  nightmares  until  today.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  Ghetto  must 
have  looked  like  it  after  the  revolt  of  19th  April  1943. 
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We  apprcxjached  a  church  surprisingly  intact  sitting  out  of  place  amongst  the  ruins  surrounding  it. 
The  soldiers  with  machine  guns  ready  for  shooting  stopped  the  long  winding  queue  of  people  in 
front  of  it.  They  selected  all  men,  young  and  old,  ordering  them  to  one  side  and  pointing  at  the 
church  to  enter.  Marysia  and  I  were  devastated  to  lose  Stefan  as  he  had  joined  the  other  men.  One 
youngish  woman  clinging  to  her  husband’s  arm  weeping  histerically,  got  a  devastating  blow  on 
her  hands  and  the  blood  spilled  on  her.  A  word  passed  that  the  church  would  be  set  on  fire  and  all 
men  with  it.  But  there  was  no  knowing  if  this  terrible  prediction  would  come  ture!  After  the  men 
disappeared  into  the  church  we  were  ordered  to  get  on  with  our  march,  women  and  children  only. 
After  some  hours  we  reached  the  railway  station,  everything  was  unrecognisable,  I  had  no  idea 
which  of  the  several  stations  we  had  near  Warsaw  this  one  was. 

A  long  train  was  stationary  on  the  platform  and  after  that  tenuously  long  march,  w-e  were  ordered 
to  get  in.  Incredulously  the  wagons  were  properly  maintained  and  clean,  unlike  those  cattle 
wagons  which  brought  Jews  to  the  camps.  They  were  luxurious  by  comparison,  or  better,  there 
was  no  comparison  at  all.  We  climbed  with  the  others  and  set  together  for  a  journey  to  an 
unknown  destination. 
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THE  WARSAW  UPRISING 


The  Warsaw  uprising  under  the  command  of  General  Bor  Komorowksi,  the  Polish  AK 
military  resistance  leader,  broke  out  on  the  31st  July,  1944.  The  secret  had  been  well 
kept  and  on  the  day  it  flared  up,  it  took  us,  the  people  of  Warsaw,  by  surprise. 

We  knew  already  that  Germany  was  losing  battles,  especially  on  the  Eastern  Fronts  and 
that  their  belief  that  they  would  win  the  war  was  ebbing.  It  even  looked  as  if  the  army 
of  occupation  was  in  retreat  from  Poland. 

The  Soviet  forces  on  the  other  hand  were  now  buoyed  up  by  their  great  victory  over 
Stalingrad  in  the  terrible  battle  of  1943.  They  marched  freely  through  the  liberated 
eastern  parts  of  their  country  to  Poland  and  Berhn  to  inflict  the  fmal  defeat  upon  the 
enemy.  The  army  halted  its  march  some  time  in  June  1944  at  Praga,  the  suburb  of 
Warsaw.  They  were  separated  from  the  capital  proper  only  by  a  strip  of  the  river 
Vistula. 

What  the  Poles  could  not  know  at  that  time  was  that  in  February  1945,  at  the  Yalta 
conference,  the  Allied  leaders  would  meet  to  agree  the  shape  of  post-war  Europe. 

Stalin,  Roosevelt  and  ChurchiU  would  decide  to  give  away  most  of  the  Europe's 
eastern  lands  to  Stalin,  Poland  included.  Stalin  insisted  upon  a  reward  from  the  Allies 
for  his  country’s  contribution  to  the  war,  his  27  milhon  dead  and  the  devastation  of  his 
country.  These  lands  would  remain  under  army  domination  for  years  to  come. 

But  in  1944,  with  the  proximity  of  the  Soviet  Army  across  the  river,  it  seemed  to 
General  Bor  Komorowski  and  his  mihtary  resistance  fighters  the  right  time  to  take  up 
arms,  to  strike  the  much  weaker  German  army  and  to  free  their  beloved  capital.  They 
wanted  to  make  their  own  contribution  to  its  hberation  and  counted  on  Soviet  help  once 
the  revolution  was  under  way.  Their  army  would  join  forces  with  the  Polish  fighters 
to  defeat  their  common  enemy.  There  was  no  shortage  of  patriots  to  join  the  revolution; 
the  Poles  were  known  for  their  bravery.  But  what  surprised  the  revolutionaries  was  the 
iron  grip  of  the  German  army  of  occupation,  later  reinforced.  The  Poles  suffered 
immense  Josses  in  men,  somehow  had  not  enough  arms,  medical  supplies  or  food.  We 
all  starved  in  the  shelters. 
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The  greatest  disappointment  lay  in  the  Soviet  help  which  never  came.  The  army  just 
stopped  in  Praga  and  stayed  put,  looking  across  at  Warsaw  and  witnessing  the  death  of 
the  Polish  revolution.  Eventually  the  Soviets  crossed  the  frozen  Vistula  river  in  the 
winter  of  1945,  by  which  time  the  uprising  unfortunately  had  been  defeated. 

From  our  village  in  Bobrowniki,  my  friends  Stefan,  Marysia,  Jasia  and  I  witnessed  the 
relentless  Russian  army  on  its  march  towards  Berhn.  The  soldiers  were  incredibly 
dirty  and  tired,  but  fiercely  motivated  in  their  desire  for  revenge  on  the  weakening 
Germans.  They  came  to  every  comer  of  Poland,  we  had  them  relaxing  in  our  yard  and 
Kunat  like  all  peasants  had  to  feed  them  with  all  the  food  he  had. 

The  soldiers  stopped  their  onward  march  only  in  the  evenings.  They  took  off  their  gear 
and  their  rifles  and  machine  guns,  then  they  washed  their  faces  and  their  hands.  At  first 
we  were  surprised  how  many  Asians  were  amongst  their  ranks,  until  we  saw  the  white 
skin  on  faces  and  hands  they  had  scmbbed  for  at  least  half  an  hour. 

The  meat  supplied  was  cut  in  large  cubes  and  put  on  mighty  long  spikes  with 
mushrooms,  tomatoes,  onions  and  bacon,  making  a  colourful  design.  A  big  log  fire 
was  made  in  the  middle  of  the  yard  and  all  that  meat  prepared,  put  to  grill  on  skewers 
with  hundreds  of  potatos  underneath  it  in  the  fire. 

Fourteen  or  more  soldiers,sat  around  the  fire  as  they  did  in  all  farmers'  yards,  turning 
the  skewers  of  meat  so  they  would  brown  evenly.  They  sang  the  most  beautiful  songs 
for  hours  on  end.  The  spectacle  seemed  unbelievable.  In  the  dark  of  the  night,  the 
blazing  fire,  the  figures  around  it  and  the  beautiful  sound  of  songs  vibrating  in  the  air. 
When  at  last  the  food  was  ready,  it  was  of  course  consumed  with  a  great  amount  of 
vodka  and  this  went  on  for  hours  on  end.  We  never  went  to  bed,  so  fascinating  was 
this  spectacle.  The  peasants  mournfully  observed  the  feast  of  the  soldiers  seeing  this  as 
their  own  loss  and  they  deeply  resented  it,  especially  as  this  went  on  for  months  and 
months  till  the  end  of  the  war. 

Stefan  naturally  kept  an  eye  on  us  girls  and  never  left  us  for  a  moment.  One  could 
imagine  why.  But  the  soldiers  were  very  friendly  and  kind  otherwise.  We  had  to  share 
their  vodka  to  celebrate  the  coming  victory,  of  which  they  were  so  sure.  We  could 
somehow  speak  with  them  quite  easily  and  later  we  picked  up  the  Russian  language 
much  better.  The  army  reached  eventually  Berlin  and  finally  defeated  tlie  Germans,  as 
we  all  know,  in  May  1945. 
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CHAPTER  25 

After  a  short  uneasy  train  journey,  we  arrived  in  Prushkow  near  Warsaw.  I  had  no  idea  where  it 
was  or  why  we  came  there,  but  Marysia  seemed  delighted.  Why?  I  asked  her!!  I  had  been  here 
before  to  visit  my  good  friend  not  long  ago  she  said.  She  is  married  to  a  pharmacist  and  they  live 
on  the  high  street,  second,  I  don’t  believe  that  here  a  concentration  camp.  She  was  happily  right 
We  descended  from  the  train  with  hundreds  of  people  all  survivors  from  the  Warsaw  uprising  and 
were  channeled  into  a  long  queue  extending  miles  ahead.  We  were  urged  to  walk  fast  by 
accompanying  German  soldiers.  That  march  stopped  after  an  exhausting  hour  or  so  in  front  of  an 
enormous  fenced  camp.  There,  crossing  a  very  wide  and  long  square,  we  were  directed  to  a 
complex  of  buildings  extending  over  a  wide  area.  Luckily  for  both  we  were  not  separated  but  led 
with  others  into  a  huge  hall.  The  whole  placed  seemed  to  us  as  an  army  gym.  There  were  no 
benches  or  chairs,  just  a  wooden  floor  once  well  polished.  Many  people  were  already  there 
sitting  on  the  floor  with  small  belongings  besides  them  looking  glum  and  despondent  in  the  dim 
light  from  above.  A  smell  of  unwashed  bodies  hit  us  at  the  entrance  and  then  we  got  used  to  it 

We  searched  for  a  place  to  settle  down  and  after  some  time  found  one  for  both  of  us  and,  while 
trying  to  reach  it,  we  had  to  disturb  people  sitting  already  there  and  heard  grumbling  and  remarks 
which  we  ignored. 

We  spread  our  tired  legs  on  the  floor  and  tried  to  speculate  what  this  place  was  before  the  war, 
and  imagined  it  as  a  military  college  or  military  barracks. 

I  turned  to  Marysia  saying  how  we  survived  '  - - -  .  the  uprising  only  to  land  in  this  CUOjuX' 

m(X<.llwhat  bad  luck!  We  are  surely  not  far  from  my  friends  place,  I  am  almost  sure  they  live  near 
by  Marysia  insisted. 

We  passed  a  most  uncomfortable  night  on  the  bare  floor  — —  with  small  bundles  under  our  heads 
for  comfort. 

In  the  early  morning  we  woke  up  stiff  and  tired  and  very  unhappy.  We  looked  around  over 
hundreds  of  people  spread  around  us  some  with  small  children  sitting  quietly  or  crying. 

Practicable  everyone  looked  like  us,  shabby  and  dirty, taken  straight  from  the  shelter  or  a  burned 
out  house  and,  of  course,  very'  hungry.  Hunger  became  by  now,  one  unfailing  companion. 
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“What  a  viev/l  thought  silently,  so  much  for  culture  and  social  standing,  or  bravery  when  one  is 

under  teiror  oT  has  no ;  soap  and  water  to  wash  yourself.  We  were  trying  to  ask  our  neighbours 

if  they  knew  what  was  the  purpose  of  bringing  us  here,  but  nobody  seemed  to  know  or  bothered 

to  answer.  A  young  girl  spotted  us  and  came  over  to  our  side.  She  introduced  herself  as 

Kristina,  was  with  her  mother  together.  She  was  a  very  pleasant  looking  girl  our  own  age , 

who  lost  her  father  on  the  way  here,  just  like  we  had  parted  with  Stefan.  She  thought  it  was  a 

detention  camp.  Every  morning  a  number  of  people  were  selected  and  led  away  outside  for 

transpon.  Where  to  she  was  not  sure?  Some  people  suggested,  to  factories  in  Germany,  others 

said  to  concentration  camps,  but  no  one  knew.  How  are  you  surviving  those  selections  we 

asked?  When  the  soldiers  or  officers  come  into  the  hall,  she  runs  with  her  mother  to  the  toilets, 

« 

which  are  located  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall,  and  waits  there  till  it  is  over.  How  did  she  know 
when  it  is  over?  Easy,  she  answered,  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  noise  when  the  people  are  loaded 
into  lorries  and  it  quietens  down  when  the  lorries  roll  away.  Both  of  them  then  leave  the  toilets 
and  find  their  way  to  the  sitting  place  in  the  hall.  Apparently,  Kristina  said,  first  they  select 
mostly  younger  people,  the  old  ones  are  led  practically  all  day  long  by  Red  Cross  nurses  to  the 
nearby  hospital. 


Kristina  was  a  nice  intelligent  girl  and  we  were  immensely  pleased  to  have  found  a  friendly  soul 
of  luA'own  age.  She  has  also  given  us  valuable  information  for  which  we  were  very  grateful. 
The  four  of  us  decided  to  stay  together  as  much  as  it  was  possible  and  allowed. 


It  was  already  high  noon  when  the  selecting  command  suddenly  appeared.  We  were  so  horrified 
that  we  did  not  move  from  our  places  on  the  floor  and  Kristina,  sitting  next  to  us,  did  not  make  a 
move  either.  Luckily  we  were  very  far  from  the  entrance,  we  could  therefore  observe  the 
procedure.  Four  or  five  officers  came  vfXo  bHt  VtCdAy  lOOkiiAjEI  people  sitting  on  the  floor,  ovio 
pointed  a  finger  at  them  to  stand  up  and  go  to  a  side,  some  to  the  right,  the  others  to  the  left.  Just 
like  our  selections  in  the  Ghetto  I  thought,  they  stick  to  the  experienced  routine  by  now. 


"An  order  is  an  order  with  the  Germans",  they  kill  people  but  always  in  an  orderly  manner.  Once 
the  selection  was  over  we  sighted  with  relief.  Simultaneously  a  large  trolley  with  steaming  soup 
and  bread  was  rolled  in.  We  jumped  to  join  the  queue  long  and  tiring  but  inevitable.  However, 
we  were  hardly  able  to  participate  in  that  feast  of  soup,  which  was  doubtless  awful.  Each  of  us 
was  given  some  shallow  utensil  as  to  spite  us,  which  would  hardly  contain  the  soup.  Once  some 
of  us  received  it  from  the  chef,  one  was  often  knocked  about  unwittingly  because  of  lack  of 


i 
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the  plate  was  tipped  over,  soup  spilled  onto  the  floor  and.,  gone.  The  queue  were  so  long  that 
hardly  anyone  ventured  to  stand  the  chance  again.  Those  of  us  who  already  managed  to  save  the 
soup  by  being  very  careful  were  very  lucky  .  Nevertheless  we  slipped  often  on  the  slimy  ground, 
and  remained  for  the  day  with  a  piece  of  stale  bread  only.  However  our  only  concern  was  to 
survive.  After  a  day  or  two  we  got  the  hang  of  the  selection  routine  and  avoided  it  by  running  fast 
to  the  toilets,  which  surprisingly  enough  were  kept  fairly  clean.  The  Germans  were  afraid  of  an 
epidemic,  which  could  spread  fast  to  them  in  that  event.  The  procedure  of  selection  was 
religiously  repeated  each  day  the  same  time  so  it  was  fairly  easy  to  avoid  it  so  far...  But  as  time 
passed  we  were  becoming  unbearably  dirty.  True  we  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  the  toilets,  but  apart 
from  dipping  our  fingers  there  was  no  way  we  could  wash  ourselves  because  of  restricted 
supply.  •  Our  hair  became  stiff  with  filth  and  vermin.  We  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  scratching 
ourselves,  which  was  the  only  relief  in  the  circumstances. 

After  8  days  or  so,  we  became  more  and  more  miserable,  dirty  and  hungry,  without  any  hope  of 
escaping  our  bad  fate.  We  recollected  the  glorious,  it  seemed,  comfon  of  Pani  (Mrs)  Wand's 
establishment,  her  frugal  but  sufficient  meals.  Even  the  miserable  Danek  did  not  seem  so 
repulsive  to  me  any  more. 

We  were  worried  about  Stefan,  what  fate  has  befallen  him}  All  Marysia's  sisters  and  Marian,  the 
Kierszniewszkd  family,  and  my  aunt  Eva?  Also  the  situation  was  becoming  more  and  more 
dangerous  with  each  passing  day.  Less  and  less  people  were  arriving  now  from  Warsaw,  and  we 
could  become  visible  sooner  or  later  to  the  selection  committee.  What  could  be  done  we 
wondered  desperately? 

Often  in  the  late  evenings  Kristina  would  come  to  sit  with  us,  telling  us  about  her  family,  her 
school  and  the  pre-war  life  in  general.  We  joined  in  these  sentiments  sparsely  and  with  caution,  0.5 
too  much  of  our  Jewishness  could  be  disclosed.  But  one  interesting  thing  she  told  us  caught  our 
attention  immediately:  her  relatives  owned  a  big  farm  in  Bobrownild  near  Lowicz  -  a  large  town  in 
the  middle  west  Poland.  If  she  ever  could  be  free,  she  would  proceed  there,  and  her  mother 
would  follow.  She  would  take  us  there,  her  uncle  and  aunt  will  not  object  she  was  sure  of  that. 
That  fantastic  idea  seemed  impossible  to  be  reached  like  the  blue  sky  above  us.  These  were  only 
speculations  in  a  time  of  distress.  Marysia  was  also  speculating,  she  was  fru  'VvOW  hearing 

’ — - -  from  people  returning  from  the  hospital  about  the  location  of  the  pharmacy  which 

was  on  the  main  high  street  opposite  the  camp.  However,  those  were  merely  speculations,  as 
there  was  no  way  escaping  from  here  as  we  were  horrified  of  the  Germans. 
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Yet  a  totally  unexpected  help  came  one  morning  as  we  sat  gloomily  on  that  dirty  floor.  A  young 
Polish  Red  Cross  nurse  came  over  and  sat  beside  us  saying  casually  "We  have  organised  an 

escape,  especially  for  young  women  - would  you  be  interested  in  that?"  We  sat  up 

alerted  at  once!  ’  Don's  show  any  excitement,  nod 

your  head  in  agreement  and  listen  carefully;  we  have  a  number  of  spare  Red  Cross  uniforms  and 
white  caps,  we  will  place  them  for  you  in  the  toilet  under  a  bench  marked  'A'.  In  the  pocket  you 
will  find  a  document,  a  nurse's  identity  card,  which  you  are  advised  to  memorise,  as  the  guards  at 
the  exit  gate  may  ask  for  it.  Put  that  uniform  on  and  leave  your  clothes  in  the  rubbish  bin 
somehow  covered.  Once  you  are  dressed  with  the  white  cap  on  — — r  appear  cheerful  and  make 
your  way  to  the  heavy  door  leading  to  the  main  square^where  elderly  people  wait  to  be  taken  to  the 
hospital  nearby.  There  stands  the  German  guard,  take  no  special  notice  of  them,  but  proceed 
calmly  to  the  hospital  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  gate.  You  cannot  go  at  once,  bidln  half  an 
hour  nc-^s;  '  intervals.  Once  you  have  brought  the  invalid  to  the  hospital  and  handed  him  or  her  to 
the  awaiting  staff,  don't  ask  any  question,  turn  left  to  a  small  room,  remove  the  white  coat  and  cap 
and  disappear  as  quickly  as  possible.  Our  help  goes  as  far  as  that  only.  There  was  no  time  for  us 
to  repeat  the  information,  except  that  we  asked  the  nurse  to  kindly  provide  two  unifoims  more  for 
Kristina  and  her  mother.  Kristina  .  canC^o,  her  mother  later  or"  another  day  said  the  nurse. 

Proceed  in  half  an  hour  intervals.  We  barely  managed  to  thank  her  profoundly.  When  she  was 
gone  our  immediate  attention  was  drawn  to  Kristina  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  wasn't  to  be 
found.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  we  decided  Marysia  will  go  first  and  run  then  across  the 
road  to  find  her  pharmacist  friends  and,  we  will  follow  her  as  fast  as  we  can  get  free.  We  parted 
hoping  all  goes  well  and  we  will  see  each  other  soon!!  Marysia  disappeared  making  her  way  to 
the  toilets,  and  I  searched  for  Kristina  and  her  mother. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  situation  and  I  was  impatient  to  share  it  with  Kristina  who  I  found  after  a 
few  moments  with  her  mother  near  the  trolley.  I  pushed  them  both  to  a  comer  and  explained  the 
p  lcvA.  I  repeated  the  promise  the  young  nurse  gave  us  regarding  Kristina's  mother,  but  urged 
Kristina  to  escape  with  us.  There  was  no  time  to  waste,  Kristina's  mother  at  once  agreed  to  wait 
longer  and  pleaded  with  her  daughter  to  get  away  in  the  only  one  chance  we  had.  It  reminded  me 
of  the  situation  with  Rosa  and  me  in  the  Ghetto..  •  •  •  .. 

Kristina  agreed  to  leave  her  mother  and  save  her  life,  Va^  heartbreak  I  experienced  then 
myself.  It  was  decided  accordingly.  I  explained  the  situation  exactly  as  I  was  told  and  gave 
Kristina  the  phanmacys  botCutlOA'  nieet  there  immediately  after  rescue.  We  wished  each  other  luck 
and  parted.  I  did  not  .see  Marysia  in  the  room  any  more,  the  half  an  hour  passed  quickly  so  I 
made  my  way  to  the  toilets,  found  the  white  Red  Cross  cap  and  coat  under  the  bench  marked  'A', 
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put  the  two  things  hurriedly  on  V.wCombing  my  hair  tidily.  I  searched  in  the  pocket  for  the 
identity  card  and  looked  at  it  not  remembering  a  word.  I  put  it  safely  back  in  the  pocket  and  went 
in  slow  pace  to  the  heavy  exit  door  abandoning  our  small  possessions  in  the  bin  and  pushed  the 
door  hard.  I  found  myself  suddenly  on  that  big  square  completely  alone.  I  remember  it  was  a 
very  warm  latAugust  day  with  bright  sunshine  but  I  shivered  from  fright.  Gc4.Almighty!  I 
prayed  what  should  I  do,  no  one  is  here..  I  had  probably  waited  10  minutes  or  so,  but  it  seemed 
endless.  All  at  once  a  slight  blind  man  with  a  white  stick  got  out  of  doors  into  the  square  and  I 
run  to  him  fast.  To  my  greatest  surprise,  which  really  shook  me,  I  recognised  the  same  man  that  I 
knew  since  my  childhood.  I  remember  him  standing  always  in  the  niche  of  that  elegant  pharmacy 
on  Marshalkowska  street,  where  we  lived  around  the  comer.  There  he  stood  with  a  tray 
suspended  on  his  neck  with  cigarettes  and  matches  and  his  white  dog  on  a  leash.  I  marvelled  at 
the  coincidence  as  I  took  his  arm  gently  and  assuring  him  that  I  shall  lead  him  to  the  hospital.  The 
blind  man  accepted  my  arm  gratefully,  and  both  of  us  very  slowly  and  calmly  proceeded  to  the 
exist  gate  leading  to  the  street.  The  fright  left  me  completely,  both  of  us  passed  through  the  gate 
with  a  number  of  German  soldiers  on  guard^ undisturbed,  and  turned  to  the  direcdon  of  the 
hospital.  I  was  kia/ly  aware  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  which  led  to  my  escape.  This 
was  the  very  camp  that  my  cousin  Anita,  who's  life  story  I  had  written  before,  was  taken  to 
Belsen  Bergen  concentrarion  camp,  which  she  miraculously  survived  after  much  suffering.  The 
blind  man  and  I  reached  the  short  distance  to  the  hospital  safely.  I  handed  him  over  to  the  staff  on 
duty  without  a  word,  I  managed  only  to  say  to  him  "thank  you  and  God  bless  you",  and 
proceeded  as  advised  to  the  small  room  next  door.  I  left  the  uniform,  cap  and  the  identity  card, 
and  dashed  through  side  doors  outside.  It  was  obvious  the  hospital  staff  must  have  been  taken 
into  confidence,  as  no  questions  were  asked  and  no  surprise  displayed.  Once  outside  I  found 
easily  the  house  with  the  shop  Marysia  described  so  carefully.  I  slipped  quickly  through  the  door 
and  found  myself  on  the  ground  floor,  the  pharmacy  door  was  closed  firmly.  I  listened  intendy 
for  a  sign  or  a  noise  but  hearing  none,  I  carefully  climbed  the  stairs.  Terrible  thoughts  passed 
through  my  mind  in  that  short  moment.  Where  is  Marysia?  she  could  perhaps  have  been  taken 
from  the  hospital,  but  at  that  precise  time  I  noticed  Marysia  sitting  on  the  stairs  opposite  me 
waiting  anxiously  for  us.  It  was  really  an  extraordinary  situation,  where  both  of  us  made  the 
escape  and  found  ourselves  together.  We  fell  into  each  others  arms  weeping  uncontrollably  till 
Kristina  climbed  the  stairs  and  joined  us  in  this  embrace.  We  could  not  part  for  a  long  time, 
hugging  each  other  and  kissing  and  crying  at  the  same  time.  All  of  us  thanking  God  for  his  mercy 
for  a  long  long  time.  Kristina  was  unhappy  to  leave  her  mother,  but  she  was  sure  the  nurses 
would  help  her,  they  will  meet  in  Bobrowniki  when  she  gets  free.  Pruszkow  was  a  transition 
camp  from  where  the  younger  and  more  able  went  either  to  other  concentration  camps  or  to  work 
in  Germany. 
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After  the  first  rush  of  excitement,  Marysia  explained  that  her  friends  are  not  at  home,  she  tried 
both  doors  leading  to  the  pharmacy  and  private  home,  which  was  housed  in  this  very  small 
building.  Maybe  they  are  on  holiday?  we  wondered,  after  all  it  is  summer  time!  What  are  we 
going  to  do  in  that  case?  Let’s  wait  and  see  suggested  Marysia,  there  was  nothing  else  to  do.,  but 
wait.  At  first  we  talked  a  long  time  in  whispers  about  the  happenings  of  the  day,  only  when  the 

'U\)  0^/J 

first  exhilarating  excitement  died  that  we  felt  how  hungry  we  were.  Slowly  noon  and  evening 
passed,  the  night  appeared  moonless,  as  we  peered  through  a  small  round  window  on  the  wall 
opposite  the  stairs.  We  spread  ourselves  more  comfortably  on  the  stairs,  used  as  we  were  to 
discomfort  of  the  bare  floor  and  promptly  fell  asleep.  It  must  have  been  well  past  midnight  when 
we  heard  someone  entering  the  house,  holding  our  breath  we  listened  silently,  to  a  click  of  the 
lock  on  the  door. 

We  were  in  luck  that  day,  everything  worked  our  way,  my  friends  have  returned  explained 
Marysia,  lets  go  downstairs^  We  must  have  been  a  sight,  in  spite  of  our  careful  grooming  for  the 
Red  Cross  nurse,  appearance,  tiredness  and  neglect  of  the  past  days  must  have  taken  its  toll.  f\ 
young  tall  man  ■  ■  speechless,  when  he  eventually  found  his  voice  it  was  pitched  and  halting. 

Good  God!  he  exclaimed,  then  Sweet  Jesus!  who  are  you?  Then,  obviously  recognising 
Marysia,  asked  where  did  we  come  from?  Eventually  calming  down  and  getting  his  wits  back,  he 
opened  the  door  and  ushered  us  to  the  back  room,  where  we  could  all  sit  down.  Slowly  our 
stories  unfolded,  the  revolt  in  Warsaw  the  shelter,  the  march  to  the  train,  and  eventually  the 
detention  in  the  camp.  God  Almighty  he  kept  saying  -  obviously  wonied  about  the  task  which 
had  befallen  him.  He  kept  looking  from  one  girl  to  another,  we  were  not  sure  what  frightened 
him  more,  our  look  or  our  presence  altogether.  As  time  passed  he  regained  his  composure  and 
made  a  decision. 

« 

His  wife  wOuS  on  holiday  with  her  parents,  who  moved  from  Warsaw  a  long  time  nt)W.He  knew 
about  the  finalle!  Here  ;  Prushkow is  crawling  with 

Germans  and  through  this  camp\the  town  has  become  an  awful  place  to  live.  Still  they  have  the 
phamiacy  and  he  and  his  wife  work  together.  They  eamt  very  little  as  a  lot  of  medicine  was 
confiscated  by  the  Gemians,  who  came  here  very  often. 

m  r 

Then,  quite  suddenly,  looking  at  our  faces  he  asked  us  whether  we  were  hungry.  We  nodded  in 
unison.  I  haven’t  got  much  at  home  but  let  us  see  Ian  said.  He  did  not  have  much  food  at  home, 
especially  for  three  ravenous  girls,  but  anything  was  good  enough  for  us.  He  produced  bread, 
some  cheese,  an  old  bit  of  sausage  and  bacon  and  gave  us  something  to  drink.  We  ate  so  rapidly 
thatjhe  could  not  be  quick  enough  to  cut  the  bread  but  eventually  filled  our  stomachs  sufficiently  to 
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be  satisfied.  Now,  he  said,  you  must  wash  yourselves  thoroughly  as  you  smell  awful/J 
remember  that  the  whole  night  passed  on  heating  water  and  scrubbing  ourselves  with  real  coarse 
soap.  Jan  poured  gallons  of  sabadilla  (a  treatment  for  bugs)  over  our  heads  (X3  were  full  of 
TheQnly  clothes  Wo  Vtcwiy  Oh  -r.a  double  dress  and  underwear,  not  wanting  to  cany 

- with  us  on  escape  vIO-S  IdjtViUt^The  first  dress  to  be  washed,  the  second  close  to  the 

skin  thrown  to  the  rubbish.  He  made  us  scrub  our  shoes  which  were  torn  and  worn  from  too 
much  walking.  After  some  deliberation,  he  took  Marysia  to  her  absent  friend’s  (his  wife's) 
wardrobe,  which  by  no  means  was  elegant,  to  choose  some  pieces  for  each  of  us  to  change, and 
gave  us  some  of  her  worn  out  old  nighties.  It  must  have  been  then  and  there  that  Marysia  made 
Jan  promise  not  to  tell  Kristina  about  our  identity,  which  could  be  fatal  for  us,  and  of  course  he 
obeyed.  However,  before  we  left  he  told  me  on  one  moment  alone,  that  I  take  great  responsibility 
by  taking  Marysia  with  us  as  she  looks  very  Jewish.  I  looked  at  him  in  utter  astonishment,  and  he 
gave  up  his  idiotic  remark  I  would  never  have  thought  about  abandoning  her  or  she  me.  We  were 
friends  for  life,  and  I  owed  her  more  favours  that  she  did  me. 


Anyway  with  our  skins  scrubbed,  the  hair  in  scarfs,  nearly  clean,  in  clean  underwear  and 
wrapped  in  warm  blankets,  we  lay  on  the  floor  and  fell  into  a  blissful  and  heavenly  sleep. 


The  next  morning,  we  woke  up  late  not  quite  realising  where  we  were  exactly.  In  Warsaw?,  at 
home  before  the  war  on  a  picnic?,  in  captivity?,  shelter  or  in  heaven?  But  we  soon  came  down  to 
earth.  Jan  was  busy,  he  did  not  open  his  shop,  but  attended  to  our  needs.  He  was  already  out  to 
hear  the  news  going  round  and  hearing  nothing  special,  bought  bread  and  milk  and  returned 
home.  He  made  us  breakfast  and,  while  we  were  relaxing  and  eating  he  declared  the  following  in 
a  very  firm  tone;  "you  can  stay  here  two  nights  more,  rest,  eat  and  get  completely  clean,  you  can 
wash  your  things  and  get  ready  to  go".  Where  to,  we  asked  together?  I  don't  know,  you  cannot 
stay  here  to  endanger  my  life  and  that  of  my  family.  We  looked  at  him  anxiously,  we  did  not 
expect  to  be  here  forever  it  was  much  too  dangerous,  but  a  few  days  would  be  more  than 
welcome,  besides  his  harsh  voice,  in  comparison  with  what  we  had  been  through  recently,  called 
for  more  compassionate  one.  "Wait  a  moment"  cried  Kristina,  "don’t  worry  about  us,  I  am  taking 
the  girls  to  my  uncle  in  Bobrowniki,  he  will  welcome  us  with  open  arms".  We  looked  at  Kristina 
greatly  relieved  for  having  made  that  important  decision  for  us.  "Well"  said  Ian,  "that's  settled". 

r 

You  must  realise  that  the  only  way  for  you  to  reach  that  place  is  to  go  by  country  lanes,  farms  and 
countryside  only.  If  you  use  any  fomi  of  locomotion  he  suggested,  you  will  surely  endanger 
yourselves  and  might  bring  disaster  upon  you.  I  will  outline  a  map  for  you  on  how  to  get  there 
and  you  will  find  this  easy  enough  to  follow.  I  will  give  you  some  pocket  money  just  for  the  fist 
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steps,  and  later  you  will  find  that  the  peasants  will  help  you  a  lot.  They  had  been  till  now  the  far 
better  off  ones  in  this  war. 

The  rest  of  that  day  and  the  following  one  passed  on  washing  our  clothes,  the  few  garments  we 
had,  on  "delousing  with  the  Sabadilla  stuff  for  our  hair".  Eventually  we  got  rid  of  the  bugs.  We 
did  not  sleep  well  that  night,  thoughts  of  our  journey  by  foot  exposed  to  too  many  dangers 
frightened  us  a  lot,  but  eventually  that  common  feeling  by  now  gave  way  to  that  of  hope  and  "it 
will  be  alright  mate".  We  got  up  very  early,  had  something  to  eat  quickly,  took  our  prepared  from 
the  previous  night  bundles,  graciously  accepted  some  food  and  drink  for  the  journey,  and  some 
pocket  money,  which  Marysia  tied  very  carefully  on  a  ribbon  around  her  neck.  We  thanked  Jan 
profoundly  for  his  "rough"  help  and  care.  Kristina  left  with  him  her  address  in  Bobrowniki  in 
case  someone  of  the  family  would  call,  also  decidcdL'  to  be  our  navigator,  followed  the  outlined 
route  to  Bobrowniki  and  put  it  in  her  pocket.  Then  tearfully  we  said  goodbye  to  Jan,  who  then  let 
us  out  from  his  bedroom  window  onto  the  road.  This  is  how  we  began  our  "Odyssey"  to  "the 
promised  land".  When  I  look  back  at  that  time,  I  cannot  stop  wondering  about  the  courage  of 
three  young  girls  undertaking  a  150  plus  kilometre  journey  by  foot  to  Kristina's  uncle's  farm  in 
Bobrowniki.  It  is  true  we  had  no  option,  but  we  also  had  a  lot  of  courage  and  willingness  to  go 
forward,  no  matter  what  was  in  store  for  us.  Eventually  we  made  that  journey,  encountering 
different  situations  which  took  us  almost  a  month,  working  mostly  our  way  on  farms.  Our  shoes 
gave  away  and  we  walked  bare  foot  till  someone  took  pity  on  us  and  gave  each  of  us  a  pair  of 
shoes,  not  too  comfortable  either.  But  we  learned  many  things  which  stayed  with  us  for  life'  we 
learned  more  about  courage  and  hope,  we  practically  lived  on  iL  We  have  realised  how  much 
more  one  is  capable  of  enduring  than  one  thinks  one  is.  Also  how  one  clings  to  unnecessary 
possessions,  when  otherwise  you  are  more  mobile  and  easy  to  deal  with  lifes  changes.  We  found 
out  how  important  money  can  be,  when  you  are  short  of  it,  but  equally  it  is  not  everything,  while 
human  relationships  is.  How  wonderful  it  is  when  you  can  be  truthful,  but  how 
deviate  from  it  when  in  a  dangerous  situation.  Last  but  not  least,  how  beautiful  is  the  countryside , 
and  how  rewarding  a  friendship  cart  (iAftv\  in  difficult  circumstances  in  spite  of  difference 
religion. 
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CHAPTER  26 
THE  LONG  JOURNEY 


It  was  exactly  a  year  go  this  time  that  I  was  in  Israel  and  we  commemorated  the  Shoah 
(Holocaust)  and  had  the  remembrance  day  for  the  fallen  soldiers.  The  year  has  passed  so  quickly 
it  is  almost  unbelievable,  and  I  am  still  writing  these  memoirs.  It  is  certainly  time  to  finish  the 
story  and  have  it  typed  for  the  family  to  read  it.  I  must  hurry...  I  sit  at  my  kitchen  window  and 
look  to  our  very  green  garden.  All  the  trees  are  in  bloom  and  look  like  dressed  up  brides  waiting 
for  the  wedding.  The  lilac  tree  blossoms  too  and  give,  a  delightful  scent,  it  is  so  beautiful  now  at 
this  time  of  the  year  and  one  rejoices  at  this  perfection  of  our  nature. 

^  ^  'L  . 

Yesterday  I  called  up  Marysia,  Stefan  and  Jasia.  We  exchanged  endearing  words  of  friendship 
and  family's  news  and  deep  regret  to  being  so  far  away  from  each  other.  The  riots  in  Los  Angeles 
seem  rather  frightening,  but  they  assured  me  that  all  is  well  with  them. 

We  three  girls,  had  eventually  left  the  town  altogether  and  approached  the  countryside.  We  first 
carefully  enquind.  about  the  whereabouts  of  the  Germans, and  then  more  boldly  covered  the 
countryside  hour  by  hour  and  day  by  day.  The  first  day  we  made  very  little  advance,  still  we 
marched  as  far  as  we  could  get  away  from  Prushkow.  It  was  almost  dusk,  when  we  reached  the 
first  appearing  houses  and  we  knocked  at  one  asking  first  for  water.  The  owners  came  out  of 
doors,  the  wife  and  husband,  the  children  clinging  to  their  mother's  skirt  shy  at  the  strangers. 

The  dog  stopped  barking  and  sat  besides  the  bench  even  the  cat  perched  on  the  wall  looking  at  the 
running  chickens.  The  family  bid  us  to  sit  down  opposite  them  expecting  explanation;  and  we 
gladly  told  them  our  story;  the  Warsaw  uprising,  the  stay  in  the  shelter,  the  march  through 
burning  Warsaw,  the  transport  to  Pushkow  and  eventually  our  escape.  The  people  looked  at  the 
three  of  us  sitting  there,  tired  but  full  of  spirit  and  obviously  very  hungry.  They  were  moved  by 
our  stor)'  believing  it  all  and  made  us  welcome  to  their  modest  home  and  supper  which  they 
shared  with  us.  It  was  only  soup  and  bread  but  it  tasted  marvellously  well.  They  made  room  in 
the  shed  throwing  some  fresh  straw  on  the  floor  and  we,  tired,  fell  on  it  and  instantly  fell  asleep. 

I  don't  remember  when  we  got  up  but  the  sun  was  already  rising  and  it  was  time  for  us  to  get  onfO 
the  road,  before  the  heat  of  the  day  set  in.  The  kind  family  gave  us  some  breakfast  and  some  food 
for  the  march.  We  thanked  them  profoundly  and  bid  goodbye.  We  did  not  want  to  burden  this 
poor  family  with  feeding  us  any  more.  Kristina  checked  the  itinerary  and  we  got  under  way. 

When  you  go  by  car,  as  we  often  go  now  to  the  countryside,  the  passing  horses  and  farms  don't 
seem  far  apart.  But  walking  by  foot  and  covering  inch  by  inch  and  step  by  step  the  dusty  side 
lanes  on  a  hot  day  seemed  a  very  difficult  task.  We  walked  mostly  in  the  early  mornings,  at  noon 
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we  usually  found  a  shady  tree  off  the  road  near  a  brook  in  the  bushes,  where  we  rested  and 
washed  our  tired  feet  and  ourselves  as  much  as  possible.  We  ate  our  meal  given  by  the 
kind  family  on  parting  and  dozed  off  for  a  while.  As  our  path  led  us  further  and  further,  the 
countryside  became  more  and  more  beautiful.  We  often  walked  on  a  winding  road  amongst  the 


poplar  trees 

•  green  ^  ©T  td/'  Wg  passed  acres  and  acres  of 

light  gold  com  almost  ready  for  harvest,  faltering  gently  in  the  breeze  one  way  or  the  other,  and 
one  could  see  the  bluest  of  blue  flowers  amongst  it  all.  The  best  were  the  fields  of  ripe  high 
grown  sunflowers,  we  simply  cut  the  heads  from  the  stock  and  pushed  it  in  our  bags,  endlessly 
picking  up  the  seeds  later  on  our  way.  The  sun  rose  and  we  with  it,  as  we  have  learned  to  walk 
mostly  early  mornings,  resting  at  noon,  and  asking  for  the  shelter  at  dusk  so  that  the  peasants 
could  not  have  heart  to  refuse  us.  Sometimes  the  marching  took  us  through  a  forest  and 
enchanted  us  with  the  rays  of  early  sun  filtering  through  the  tall  fir  trees,  the  freshness  of  the  scent 
exhilarating.  We  walked  there  unafraid  and  feeling  free  and  almost  happy.  We  were  like  the  birds 
out  of  cage  and  in  these  moments  forgot  about  the  war.  Often  we  collected  mushrooms,  of  which 
Mary  si  a  had  a  very  good  knowledge,  •T'.  exchanged- them  later  for  food.  Before  dusk,  we 
promptly  approached  farm  houses  and  I  don't  remember  ever  being  refused  shelter.  The  peasants 
more  wealthy  in  these  parts,  shared  food  with  us,  always  simple  and  sometimes  asked  us  to  stay 
for  a  few  days  more  and  help  in  the  harvest  work.  We  gladly  agreed,  being  tired,  the  feet  without 
good  shoe  support  got  painful  and  for  miles  we  might  have  walked  barefoot,  so  a  rest  was 
welcome.  This  happened  a  few  times  during  our  journey.  We  were  told  to  get  up  with  the  first 
crows  of  the  rooster,  which  might  have  been  5  o'clock  or  so  in  the  morning.  Still  sleepy  eyed, 
we  got  to  our  feet  and  dressed  quickly  and  run  to  the  farm  kitchen.  At  the  wooden  table  often 
large  enough  to  sit  12  people,  the  family  and  the  extra  workers  sat  for  breakfast  of  dark  bread, 
curd  cheese,  and  sometimes  some  slices  of  bacon  added  by  a  mug  of  hot  drink  and  maybe  milK , 
Then  by  cart  to  the  fields.  It  was  early  September  and  vegetable  and  potatoes  had  to  be  ctaq  from 
the  eanh.  We  could  be  picking  up  tomatoes  one  day,  onions  and  cucumbers  the  other,  then 
spinach  (szczaw)  or  beetroot  or  some  early  potatoes  the  next.  Everything  was  equally  hard  to  do. 
We  had  a  short  pause  at  noon  something  was  given  to  eat  and  to  drink,  not  sufficient  really,  and 
we  went  back  to  work.  Our  backs  ached  at  the  end  of  the  day  but  there  was  no  way  one  could 


If 

complain.  Sometimes  in  the  evening  as  a  reward,  we  were  allowed  to  swim  in  a  brook  and  we 
felt  refreshed. 
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Then  at  the  family  table  after  a  silent  prayer  soup  was  served  hot  and  tasty  and  as  much  bread  as 
we  wanted  fii  potatoes  were  always  in  abundance.  After  that  we  made  haste  to  the  large 
"stodola"  (shed)  often  sharing  it  with  animals,  we  climbed  high  into  the  hay  stack  and  fell  there 
exhausted. 

I  will  never  forget  those  high  stacks  of  hay,  which  we  also  often  helped  to  bind  after  the  com  was 
shorn  off  and  taken  to  the  mill.  The  scent  at  night  was  so  strong  that  it  made  us  sneeze  a  lot,  but 
enhancing  so  much  so  that  barely  had  we  hit  the  top,  we  were  fast  asleep.  Sometimes  awakened 
by  a  squeak  or  a  movement  down  below,  we  looked  at  the  slightly  open  roof  to  the  sky  with 
millions  of  brilliant  stars  above  us.  It  was  simply  glorious. 

We  have  gradually  learned  to  skip  a  day  of  work,  each  at  the  time,  simulating  illness  or  headache, 
the  other  two  girls  would  substitute.  So  each  had  a  little  rest.  Sometimes  our  stay  on  a  farm  fell 
on  a  Saturday  and  Sunday  and  we  were  expected  to  attend  the  local  church.  On  such  occasions, 
Marysia  would  always  refuse,  brought  up  like  I  in  a  religious  Jewish  home,  only  more  so^as  she 
was  afraid  that  our  Jewish  God  Almighty  would  punish  her  for  that. 

.Although  already  very  close  and  friendly  with  Kristina,  we  would  never  dare  to  divulge  our 
identity  and  never  took  her  into  our  confidence  simply  for  not  making  Kristina  responsible  for  us, 
and  by^eeping  to  ourselves  life  was  much  easier.  But  I  had  to  invent,  at  such  times  of 
church  goings,  all  kinds  of  things  and  explain  why  Marysia  stayed  away  from  it  As  for  myself,  I 
did  not  have  such  qualms,  the  God  Almighty,  I  thought,  understood  the  position  well,  should  He 
be  there  in  the  skyllj  I  went  to  the  church  gladly;  it  was  calm,  one  could  reflect  in  peace,  and  listen 
to  the  simple  music  and  pray  in  my  own  way.  It  was  in  fact  heavenly  to  be  there  and  the  simpler 
the  church,  the  nicer  it  was  because  it  could  resemble  our  own  house  of  prayers.  It  puzzled  me 
why  we  Jews  have  taken  the  worst  brunt  of  the  war,  not  knowing  then  the  full  tragedy  of 

it  all.  Kristina  never  suspected  anything  and^we  became  very  good  friends,  she  has  never 
discovered  the  truth  about  us,  and  we  never  ventured  to  tell  her  that, even  when  the  war  ended. 

Days  passed,  weeks  passed,  and  we  were  nearer  to  our  destination,  sometimes  we  were  not  asked 
to  work  in  the  fields,  but  help  rather  in  the  kitchen.  We  could  pound  for  hours  the  cream  taken  off 
the  milk  into  butter.  Generally  all  milk  was  taken  to  centres  in  the  village  for  special  centrefuges 
and  skimmed  of  all  cream,  which  was  reserved  for  the  German  army  only.  Though  no  German 
inspection  was  ever  visible  at  such  places,  the  peasants  were  simply  too  scared  not  to  obey.  But 
here  and  there  and  in  small  quantities  .some  milk  was  saved  in  full  and  some  butter  could  be  made 
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from  it.  Sometimes  we  had  to  pluck  feathers  off  a  chicken  reserved  for  the  Sunday  meal.  It  was 
not  as  it  is  now  that  we  can  buy  cleanly  plucked  chicken  in  the  food  stores,  it  was  hard  work  to  do 
it  and  it  was  never  as  clean  as  it  should  have  been.  Once  or  twice  we  even  plucked  a  goose.  In 
the  evenings,  richly  rewarded,  we  were  given  sumptuous  hot  soup,  delicious  in  taste,  and  we 
would  ask  what  it  was  made  of;  "goose  blood"  of  course  replied  the  farmer's  wife.  Later  when 
alone,  Marysia  would  be  sick  for  hours,  till  all  of  it  went  down  the  toilet.  The  thought  of  so  much 
blood  consumed,  which  is  forbidden  in  our  religion,  made  me  shudder  and  unwell. 

'  .  Also  once  or  twice  while  staying  over  night  at  a  villager's  home,  two  German 

Officers  on  motorcycles  stopped  at  the  farm  asking  directions.  Once  a  large  truck  loaded  with 
soldiers  rested  there  and  asked  for  drinks,  but  we  were  scared  unduly.  We  knew  however  that  the 
family  would  not  give  us  up.  The  people  on  the  land  were  generally  much  better  and  more  reliable 
than  their  counterparts  in  the  towns.  Those  were  forever  suspicious  and  vengeful  and  because 
poorer,  envious,  they  often  reported  people  to  the  Nazi  headquarters.  Not  so  much  the  peasants, 
who  were  more  honest,  helpful  and  sympathetic  to  the  plight  of  us  the  town  dwellers. 
Besides,  now  more  and  more  refugees  began  to  appear  in  the  villages  and  on  the  roads,  and 
everyone  had  the  same  tale  to  tell. 

Basically,  the  Polish  peasant  was  not  synonymous  with  the  English  or  American  farmer.  Only  or\ 
IcowcLii  -  ^  more  to  the  west  had  better  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  the  use  of 

agricultural  machinery.  Certainly  as  we  discovered  later,  Kristina's  uncle  was  one  of  them  having 
acres  of  arable  land,  a  mill  and  husbandry.  Those  farms  close  to  the  east,  especially  to  the 
Russian  border,  were  very  primitive  and  poor  and  people  lived  mosdy  on  potatoes.  Before  the 
u’ar,  however,  many  famis  were  very  self  sufficient  and  there  was  a  fair  interchange  of  products 
u'ith  the  towns. 

We  were  now  reaching  larger  villages  and  were  nearing  our  destination.  Lucky  so  far,  we  often 
ventured  to  the  main  road,  which  was  easier  to  cover  and  faster.  We  could  be  lucky  on  market 
days  when  many  horse  cans  loaded  with  goods  were  travelling  to  sell  '  '  They  were 

filled  up  with  all  kinds  of  things  like  the  livestock,  poultry,  dairy  produce  and  vegetables. 

Walking  besides,  the  villagers  pemiitied  us  often  one  by  one  to  hop  onto  the  cart  and  rest  our  tired 
’  feet.  We  shared  the  space  with  squealing  pigs  or  piglets  and  inhaled  horses iwdl;  as  he  made  his 
way  forward,  but  we  were  grateful.  We  now  met  on  the  roads  more  and  more  young  and  older 
refugees  heading  in  the  same  direction,  only  sometimes  they  planned  to  go  even  further  than  we  to 
Lowicz  or  Lodz  and  beyond.  All  of  them,  or  most  at  least,  had  the  same  tale  to  recount  and  they 
were  seeking  in  those  places,  or  hoping  to  find,  distant  relatives  or  friends  to  help  them.  So  it 
was  like  a  brotherhood  of  men,  with  no  visible  sign  of  the  Germans  we  were  no  more  afraid. 
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One  morning,  just  waking  as  usual  quite  weary,  we  met  a  young  priest.  We  were  surprised  that 
he  was  wearing  his  religious  habit.  The  Catholic  priests  were  also  very  much  persecuted  by  the 
Nazis.  He  seemed  not  tired  at  all  and  rather  quite  cheerful.  We  decided  to  chat  him  up  and  did  so 
at  some  point  inviting  him  at  noon  to  share  with  us  our  meal  and  he  gladly  agreed. 

We  developed  a  friendly  conversation.  The  young  priest  was  full  of  fun  and  very  interested  in  our 
story  of  3  young  girls  covering  such  a  distance  by  foot.  We  had  to  repeat  every  event  for  the 
hundredth  time  to  the  visibly  interested  stranger.  Oh  Lord,  Oh  Lord,  he  would  repeat  at  intervals. 
As  the  going  was  good,  we  elaborated  a  little  more,  though  the  truth  was  scary  enough,  but  we 
got  a  little  carried  away.  As  for  him,  the  priest  said  after  all  was  recounted,  that  he  was  only  a 
short  time  on  the  road,  heading  for  the  next  village.  He  was  KiS.  relatives  for  a  christening 

party  - - where  he  would  perform  the  ceremony.  They  will  be  travelling  by  horse  carts 

— bocuJtW^  to  a  distant  place  some  kilometres  away.  As  it  came  out  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation,  the  village  the  ceremony  was  going  to  take  place  WO/S'  near  our  o\'.ti  destination  in 
Bobrowniki,  maybe  a  short  distance  away.  The  possibility  of  being  taken  there  by  any  son  of 
locomotion  became  at  once  a  reality.  We  looked  at  each  other  in  exciting  anticipation  and  then  at 
the  priest  with  silent  pleas  in  our  eyes  finding  this  extraordinary  coincidence  the  providence  of  the 
Higher  Power.  Come  along  with  me,  exclaimed  the  young  man,  getting  the  idea  right  away. 
Come  with  me,  he  said  to  us,  I  am  convinced  the  good  people  will  welcome  you  and  get  you  there 
where  you  want  to  go.  We  gracefully  accepted  this  marvellous  offer  not  really  envisaging  any 
problem  at  all. 

Tne  end  of  our  "Odyssey"  was  simple  enough.  We  accompanied  the  priest  as  he  suggested, 
covering  the  short  enough  distance  in  no  time,  and  in  great  spirits.  We  were  introduced  to  the 
farmer's  family  as  heroines  of  the  Warsaw  uprising  and  were  given  wonderful  hospitality.  The 
Polish,  and  for  that  matter,  the  Russian  hospitality  was  always  famous,  unlike  other  nations. 

That  was  not  a  poor  home,  but  rather  large  and  wealthy.  We  were  given  a  room  to  stay  in,  not  the 
usual  shed  we  had  got  used  to,  and  facilities  to  wash  ourselves.  I  don't  remember  the  details  of 
that  stay,  but  know  that  we  were  given  a  few  days  (as  that  was  the  family  plan  anyway  to  travel) 
to  rest  and  groom  ourselves  to  look  decent,  but  we  looked  quite  well  and  healthy  in  spile  of  the 

r 

hardship.  At  the  last  evening  before  supper,  all  of  us  were  gathered  for  prayers.  The  farmer's 

family  and  us  kneeled  down  and  prayed  in  silence.  I  don't  know  why  and  what  made  me  look  up 

at  the  priest,  but  in  a  split  of  a  moment,  I  saw  a  distinct  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  a  mighty  grin  on  his 

face.  I  bent  my  head  in  amusement,  thinking  how  a  healthy  young  man's  spirit  prevailed  over  his 

priestly  vocation  or  was  iL T.Wcxt/:>VvC'.^io^00Ve/r^(l  oitC  WilL  VyvioiT^ 
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Next  morning  we  were  taken  by  a  lovely  cart  and  two  beautiful  horses  to  continue  what  was  left 
of  our  long  march  from  the  camp  in  Pmshkow.  In  this  fashion  and  in  great  anticipation  we 
arrived  in  Bobrowniki  where  we  were  greeted  in  total  disbelief  by  Kristina's  uncle  and  aunt  and 
above  all  her  mothers  AAxoI^ . 
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CHAPTER  27:  1&01&\^0VJNVV<\  __ . 

'(Wey  jiVt  u/6 

arrived  with  great  panache  vn  Bobrowniki,  hit  feWte^  the  young  priest  with  a  relative. 

We  drove  in  with  those  fine  horses  and  a  cart  making  a 
bewildering  impression.  Nobody  expected  us,  except  perhaps  Kristina's  mother,  who  to  our 
great  surprise,  was  there  all  safe  and  sound.  She  arrived  there  after  being  saved  by  the  brave 
nurse  who  promised  to  help  her.  She  took  a  train  and  came  over.  There  was  a  general  commotion 
and  of  course  a  great  deal  of  joy  to  welcome  us.  We  introduced  the  priest  and  his  relatives  bO  ou/r 
were  at  once  very  welcomed.  We  too  listened  to  praise  for  having  helped  Kristina  to  escape  with 
us.  But  to  our  dismay  the  whole  place  was  teeming  with  German  soldiers,  so  it  was  like  escaping 
from  the  lion's  den  into  his  bis  mouth. 

After  greetings,  cries  and  welcome,  Mrs  Sikorski,  the  farmer's  wife,  explained  that  the  soldiers 
are  stationed,  here  for  a  long  time,  they  supervise  digging  trenches  throughout  the  whole  ^ 
area.  She  has  the  duty  to  provide  them  with  meals.  She  is  exhausted  with  work  and  so  looking  at 
us  remarked  that  we  have  arrived  in  very  good  time. 


After  dinner  with  a  healthy  simple  meal  and  the  priest’s  grace,  we  were  given  a  room  to  sleep, 

.tVi-G  'I'Wo  oli'  W6  ,  as  Kristina  joiner  her  mother.  There  was  no  time  to  worrs'  over 
the  Germans  around,  as  the  very  first  morning  Mrs  Sikorski  explained  how  things  have  to  be 
done  at  the  house  and  fami,  and  she  set  us  to  help  in  the  kitchen.  From  this  time.  Autumn  1944, 

■  though  the  winter  and  the  beginning  of  May  1945,  we  were  in  Bobrowniki.  But  after  6  or  7 
weeks  staying  on  the  farm  with  the  Sikorski  family,  we  were  given  a  room  in  the  village  some 
distance  away  at  a  peasant's  cottage  whose  name  was  Mr  Kunat. 


The  work  in  the  kitchen  is  always  tiring,  but  that  one  was  real  hard.  Coking  had  to  be  done  for 
about  14  soldiers,  3  times  a  day,  so  we  were  very  tired  at  the  end  of  the  day.  To  alleviate  the 
strain  of  work,  we  were  given  two  hours  rest  in  the  afternoon  and,  while  it  was  still  warm,  we 
had  a  good  dip  in  the  nearby  stream.  It  really  was  delightful  to  feel  the  cool,  smooth  water  on  the 
body  and  we  relaxed.  Among  the  soldiers..  We.rc  oXbo  cJcrVMO  -  fnQUVs4clou>tdo,cS, 

professional  musicians  who  were  playing  before  the  war  with  a  Jewish  band,  and  we  speculated 
every  time  they  looked  at  us  if  they  knew  our  secret.  But  Mrs  Sikorski  took  every  opportunity  to 
occupy  us,  giving  us  additional  stitching  to  do,  so  there  was  no  time  to  worry. 


At  about  a  month  later  or  so,  one  day  out  of  the  blue  Stefan  arrived  in  Bobrowniki.  He  somehow 
survived  the  church  separation,  we  were  so  afraid  the  Gemians  will  set  on  fire.  He  loo  went  to 
Pruszkow  to  visit  his  friends  and  from  them  got  our  address.  We  were  absolutely  in  heaven  to 
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see  him.  He  told  us  that  quite  soon  after  our  escape,  the  plot  of  saving  young  women  by  the  Red 
Cross  nurses  was  discovered  and  50  were  shot,  presumably  for  punishment.  We  were  mortified 
to  hear  that  and  very  upset!  Since  there  was  no  room  for  the  three  of  us  on  the  farm  any  more  we 
were  given  a  large  room  in  Kunat’s  cottage  and  moved  there  at  once. 

Mr.  Kunat  was  a  very  wise  older  man,  kind  and  friendly  enough,  but  reticent  by  nature.  He  took 
to  Stefan  immediately,  as  he  respected  hi  knowledge  of  agriculture.  Stefan  inspected  his  land  and 
the  earth  and  advised  Kunat  soundly  what  crop  to  use,  when  and  where  and  for  how  long  to  grow 
the  same  each  year.  The  two  men  used  to  sit  on  the  front  porch  for  hours  together.  Stephan  had 
poor  hearing  and  Kunat  did  not  like  to  talk  much,  so  they  understood  each  other  perfectly  well  as 
one  was  silent  as  the  other  listened. 

Kunat’s  cottage  was  quite  a  bit  a  way  from  the  farm.  We  had  to  get  up  very  early  to  get  there,  but 
Stefan  was  left  at  home.  Later,  on  Kunat’s  recommendation,  Stefan  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
village’s  milk  supply  to  the  large  skimming  plant.  It  produced  cream  for  the  German  soldiers, 
while  the  skimmed  milk  was  returned  to  the  village,  usually  to  feed  the  pigs.  Stefan  used  to 
manipulate  the  delivery  so  that  on  each  delivery  someone  was  exempt  from  delivering  his  full 
quota,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  German  authorities.  The  farmers  were  grateful  to  Stefan. 
The  village  also  had  to  supply  livestock,  chickens,  ducks  and  vegetables  to  the  soldiers.  We 
managed  to  take  less  from  the  village,  without  arising  suspicion,  so  we  were  quite  useful  and 
gained  the  respect  of  the  people. 

Mrs  Sikorski  kept  a  large  ladder  outside  the  kitchen.  There  were  many  delicious  things  to  eat 
hanging  on  bars  and  shelves  -  large  smoked  hams,  bacon,  pork  fat  and  sausages.  We  always 
wore  the  aprons  with  the  pockets  inside  and  each  time  we  we  were  sent  to  fetch  something  for  the 
kitchen  we  we  cut  a  bit  off  and  kept  it  for  Stefan.  We  had  nothing  in  our  cottage  room,  so  slowly 
we  took  some  spare  spoons,  forks  and  cups  from  the  farm.  These  items  were  of  no  importance  to 
the  farm,  but  allowed  us  to  live  in  a  more  civilised  way.  The  skimmed  milk  we  received  from  the 
plant  was  very  difficult  to  boil  because  it  curdled.  As  for  the  potatoes,  we  had  to  ask  Mrs 
Sikorski,  whom,  though  kind  and  pleasant  was  not  generous. 

The  one  room  in  Kunat’s  cottage  we  inhabited  was  large  enough.  Unfortunately,  the  floor  was 
not  covered  because  the  building  had  been  stopped  prematurely  because  of  insufficient  funds.  It 
was  just  clean,  yellow  sand  and,  with  each  step  we  made,  a  thin  cloud  of  dust 
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would  follow  and  cover  everything.  We  poured  buckets  of  water  on  it  without  Kunat's 
knowledge.  The  result  was  seen  later,  when  great  ugly  mushrooms  grew  in  each  comer  of  the 
room.  As  winter  began  to  draw  nearer,  we  befriended  some  people  on  the  farm,  even  a  great  tall 
German  called  Hans,  who  helped  us  to  get  some  coal.  They  put  it  out  some  distance  away  and 
later  Stefan  came  along  with  the  wheelbarrow  and  pushed  it  home.  Mr  Kunat  in  his  wisdom  did 
not  seem  to  notice  anything  going  on. 

Late  in  the  Autumn  we  were  asked  to  dig  potatoes  on  the  large  estates  of  Count  Radziwill,  Polish 

old  aristocracy,  who  lived  near  Bobrowniki.  The  German  headquarters  were  actually  in  the 

Count's  palace,  and  he  even  lived  near  by  on  his  estate.  There  were  many  young  people  living  in 

and  around  the  villages-refugees  from  Warsaw,  who  came  like  Stefan  tracking  down  the  roads. 

We  got  very  friendly  with  some  and  met  them  often  here  and  there.  03  they  were  also  asked  to  dig. 

The  Count's  overseer  promised  us  25kg  potatoes  for  a  days'  work,  which  was  not 

much  pay  but  we  agreed  to.  Our  backs  were  breaking  from  hard  work.  The  Old  Count  Radziwill 

used  to  come  down  dressed  in  a  long  fur  lined  coat,  soft  and  warm,  while  we  were  practically  in 

rags.  He  carried  with  him  a  long  shepherd  stick  and  as  he  walked  along  side  his  fields,  he  used  to 

push  out  some  potatoes  overlooked  in  the  ground.  The  overseer  acmahy  cheated  us,  giving  us  less 

potatoes  than  promised.  We  youngsters  met  in  our  hut  and  decided  to  teach  the  bqggar  a  lesson. 

We  were  about  14  or  more,  we  met  <oy\(1  early  night  on  the  fields,  we  dug  and  dug  as  many 

.  • 

potatoes  as  we  wanted  and  pushed  it  into  our  bags,  which  we  cartfiodWortO,  hoping  that  our 
strength  would  not  fail  us. 

The  next  morning  was  an  outcry  in  the  villages  that  thiefs  at  night  stole  potatoes  from  the  Count's 
fields  and  they  were  looking  for  them.  But  we  only  laughed.  The  group  of  young  people  came 
often  to  us,  everybody  brought  something  to  eat,  but  we  always  ended  up  baking  potatoes  in  the 
firewood  outside.  As  we  did  not  have  pots  or  pans  eitheqso  some  friends  from  the  group,  took 
them  off  the  spiky  fence  where  the  villagers  put  the  pots  upside  down  for  drying.  We  all  stole 
apples,  pears  or  other  fruit  in  similar  fashion,  and  had  great  fun  together. 

We  spotted  one  day  Mrs  Sikorska  coming  to  visit  us,  there  was  a  great  rush  to  hide  everything  she 
could  possibly  recognise  from  her  fami.  One  day  Marysia's  sister  Jasia  appeared  suddenly  on  the 
farm.  It  seemed  incredibly  good  luck  that  she  was  altogether  alive.  She  too  visittdL  Vi^  oX 

pharmacy  in  Prushkow  and  learned  about  our  whereabouts.  She  told  us  frightening  things  and 
how  by  sheer  miracle  she  had  survived  and  found  out  about  us.  It  was  a  great  joy  to  see  her  and 
we  all  had  great  time  being  together.  Of  course  there  were  so  many  more  family  members 
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missing,  but  being  as  we  were,  was  already  a  miracle.  Now  the  J'ou/T.  of  us  lived  in  one  single 
room.  The  two  narrow  iron  beds  were  put  together  not  only  for  warmth  and  comfort  but  also  for 
space,  as  coal  and  wood  as  well  as  potatoes,  were  all  underneath  it 

We  got  up  in  turns  in  the  mornings.  While UfWu. stayed  in  bed,  thefowrlhgot  up  to  light  the  fire  in 
the  small  iron  stove.  It  was  quite  a  job  to  succeed  it.  The  smoke  embraced  the  room  until  the  fire 
started  and  jt  had  to  be  let  out  while  the  cold  came  in.  After  trials  and  tribulations  the  fire  had  got 
under  way.  The  floor  flattened  with  water  was  diabolically  cold,  the  milk  always  curdled^the 
erzatz  tea  was  awful  and  cold  was  everywhere.  But  we  were  young  and  grateful  for  everything^ 
and  now  had  hope  of  the  war  ending  soon.  We  were  cheerful  enough  and  laughed  a  loL  Going 
home  in  the  evening  from  the  farm,  I  got  once  stuck  in  the  mud. 

We  were  given  laced  shoes  but  with  wooden  soles,  which  were  heavy.  Marysia  walking  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lane  escaped  it.  I  don't  know  why  I  went  a  little  more  in  and  was  stuck  like  a 
"plum  in  the  pudding"  in  the  mud.  She  tried  hard  to  give  me  a  hand  but  could  not  get  me  out 
There  was  no  other  way  but  to  leave  me  and  run  for  help.  I  could  have  perhaps  walked  out  of  the 
shoes  but  it  was  too  cold  to  do  it.  She  then  left  me  in  the  descending  darkness  running  fast  for 
help.  Fonunately  it  was  not  too  far  from  home  and  soon  Jasia  and  Stefan  came  along  with  a  plunk 
of  wood  and  reaching  me  nearer,  pulled  me  out.  But  they  too  got  muddy  and  dirty  yet  happily  we 
were  on  the  way  home.  We  all  joked  about  it  for  weeks,  but  it  was  not  really  funny. 

Time  went  by.  We  helped  Kunat  winding  up  work  on  his  field  and  generally  around  the  cottage. 
We  helped  the  old  lady  as  well  as  work  on  a  farm  seemed  interminable.  We  fed  the  poultry,  cut 
potatoes  and  mixed  it  with  some  left  over  food  to  the  enormous  pig  called  Marta.  Acmally  we 
adored  her  and  often  put  fresh  straw  under  her,  especially  now  that  she  was  so  heavily  pregnant 
We  were  fussing  around  her,  she  looked  at  us  with  her  small  piggy  eyes  and  grunted  with 
appreciation. 

At  the  farm,  the  soldiers  were  still  around,  some  left,  so  we  did  not  go  every  day  for  work,  but 
instead  helped  other  villagers.  The  Germans  seemed  now  more  diffident  and  a  bit  forlorn 
supervising  the  ridiculous  trenches,  knowing  in  their  hearts  that  the  war  for  them  seemed  to  be 

m 

lost.  Constant  rumours  now  must  have  reached  them  as  well  about  the  Soviet  offensive.  But  even 
at  we  heard  about  people  being  taken  away  by  the  Germans  from  Bobrowniki  as  well 

as  from  the  neighbouring  villages  and  one  had  to  be  always  vigilant.  So  we  too  had  our  moments 
of  anxiety. 
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One  winter  night,  we  were  suddenly  awoken  by  hard  knocking  to  our  wall  and  heard  Kunat's 
loud  voice  calling  us  to  come  out  quickly.  We  dressed  hurredly  as  best  we  could  in  the  space  of  a 
few  minutes.  We  looked  at  each  other,  searchingly,  thinking  perhaps  for  the  last  time.  We  were 
sure  that  was  the  German  police....  But  it  was  only  Kunat  himself  who  was  waiting  for  us 
impatiently.  "Marta  the  pig  is  in  trouble  and  in  labour,  come  quickly  and  see  what  can  be  done!" 
We  all  ran  to  the  shed  to  help.  The  poor  creature  lay  helpless,  some  piglets  already  delivered,  but 
she  got  stuck  on  one  with  the  cord  or  something  and  was  in  danger.  Stefan  took  one  look  at  her, 
discarded  his  jacket,  rolled  up  his  sleeves  and  got  down  to  work  on  Marta’s  predicOuVUfiSd'Marysia 
and  Kunat's  wife  stood  on  either  side  of  her  with  oil  lamps.  Eventually  the  trouble  w'as  over,  all 
of  them  delivered  safely  and  kicking  now.  We  all  helped  to  clean  them  up,  we  put  clean  straw 
under  Marta  and  placed  the  piglets  at  her  nipplqswhich  they  attacHed  with  hungry  mouths. 

It  was  all  over,  Marta  lay  there  a  happy  mother,  looking  at 
us  and  grunted  like  any  mother  would  be,  and  she  looked  almost  human.  Kunat 

squeezed  Stefan’s  hand  in  grateful  thanks  and  an  enormous  grin  appeared  on  the  kind  man's  face. 
It  was  nearly  morning  now,  all  very  tired  we  returned  to  our  room. 

Then  soon  after  the  New  Year  1945,  we  heard  that  the  Soviet  troops  crossed  the  frozen  Vistula, 
and  began  pushing  forward  with  a  multitude  of  soldiers  and  with  great  force.  They  marched 
unstoppably,  flanked  by  air  force  in  revengeful  pursuit  of  those  who  cmcified  their  Motherland. 

We  in  Bobrowniki  began  now  to  see  food  disappear  and  feel  shortages  in  everything.  Was  it 
hoarding,  because  of  the  rumours?  we  did  not  know.  The  winter  now  almost  passed  with  no 
work,  we  managed  to  earn  some  money,  which  was  under  Stefan's  control.  It  must  have  been  in 
March,  when  food  was  really  scarce  in  the  village  and  the  small  children  began  to  suffer.  ■  With 
our  group  of  friends  we  decided  to  go  to  the  nearest  town  Lowicz  and  buy  some  food  there.  We 
went  on  horse  carts,  which  covered  the  7  kilometres  quickly  enough.  Stefan  was  left  at  home,  he 
was  always  too  reluctant  to  move,  besides,  he  was  at  least  15  ■ — years  older  than  most  of  us. 
We  started  ver)'  early  in  the  morning,  reaching  Lowicz  in  good  time.  We  were  very  lucky  to  get 
eggs^and  milk, lots  of  loaves  of  bread  and  quite  a  bit  of  other  things.  I  remember  carrying  two 
bottles  of  milk,  bread  and  perhaps  sausages  or  something  similar.  It  was  aftermoon  that  we  all 
decided  to  return  to  Bobrowniki.  Lowicz  was  a  pretty  town  with  a  small  population,  en  route  to 

*  r 

Lodz  the  second  biggest  city  in  Poland.  But  Lowicz  had  only  a  few  main  long  running  parallel 
streets  with  shops  and  houses  and  small  gardens  in  their  backyards.  I  don't  really  remember  it 
well,  but  it  was  certainly  a  very  pretty  town. 
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As  we  decided  to  leave  Lowicz  with  our  food  supply,  tne  sky  suddenly  clouded  with  a  massive 
number  of  airplanes  above  us  and  began  to  attack  the  town  fiercely.  We  were  completely  taken  by 
surprise  and  did  not  realise  what  was  happening?  Whose  were  the  planes?  At  first,  we  thought 
that  it  was  the  German  air  force  but  they  were  actually  the  Russian's  clearing  their  way 
westwards.  It  was  the  Russian  offensive  proper  and  the  German  army  on  retreat. 

We  ducked  for  cover  into  the  trenches  behind  the  back  yards,  luckily  Marysia,  Jasia  and  I  and 
some  others  as  well,.  But  our  whole  group  was  already  dispersed  everybody  ducking  or  running 
towards  the  fields.  I  still  remember  how  by  sliding  down  into  the  trenches,  I  spilled  the  milk  all 
over  myself  and  made  a  preny  mess  of  my  overcoat.  The  bullets  and  bombs  falling  around  us, 
injured  many  people  and  no  doubt  many  died  taken  unaware  IruJCwe  were  very  lucky.  Watching 
as  we  were  from  this  no  doubt  quite  dangerous  position,  we  have  suddenly  realised  that  we  were 
witnessing  the  Gemian's  retreat. 


The  armoured  Gemians  cars,  the  army  trucks, the  horses,  the  carts  and  the  motorcycles  with  panic 
stricken  Germans  sitting  in  them,  driving  in  frightening  speed,  overturning  the  vehicles  in  the 
traffic  and  boarding  them  again  in  unbelievable  fear  all  over  their  faces.  The  victorious  cruel  faces 
all  in  an  unholv  ruiu  from  the  revengful  Russians.  Thev  crossed  each  other  over  the  narrow 
bridge  some  falling  into  the  water.  It  was  a  nightmarish  picture,  which  we  were  privileged  to  see, 
it  was  our  revenge  also,  th?/ one/  bZJL.  The  German’s  panic 

stricken  faces,  had  none  of  the  dignity  with  which  our  Jewish  people  went  to  the  gas  chamber!' 


When  much  later  the  bombardment  slowly  subsided,  we  crawled  out  of  the  trenches  into  the  open, 

running  quickly  towards  the  fields  in  the  direction  of  Bobrownikd.  We  were  happily  together  the 

three  of  us  girls,  the  others  being  somewhere  else.  The  bombardment  went  on  relentlessly  and  we 

ducked  and  ran  along  the  fields  as  fast  as  we  could  to  reach  home.  But  it  was  late  night  when  we 

were  finally  safe  and  sound  in  our  own  cottage.  Poor  Stefan  was  extremely  worried,  but  funnily 

enough  we  brought  some  food  with  us  undamaged  except  of  course  for  the  milk,  CiAtcl/ 

Vvvt/  'fU<^(Xvy^AA^;^  (vfOwirvd. 


Some  weeks  passed,  we  expected  the  Russians  to  come  any  minute  marching  to  liberate  us.  The 
Gemians  retreated  but  a  great  number  was  left  behind  in  these  parts.  When  later  the  Russian  army 

m 

came  in  great  masses,  the  remaining  hiding  Germans  met  with  a  ferocious  revenge;  they  were 
hanged  on  every  tree,  floated  in  the  river,  burned  in  sheds  and  met  death  whenever  they  were 
found  in  hiding.  There  was  no  safe  place  for  them  on  the  Polish  soil  and  thousands  of  them  died 
at  the  hands  of  Russian  and  Poles  alike. 
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We  all  remembered  this  particular  early  morning  (we  recalled  it  when  I  went  to  visit  Marysia, 
Stefan  and  Jasia  in  Arizona  a  few  years  ago,  and  where  they  live  now  with  their  children)  the  sun 
just  began  to  rise.  Somebody  came  running  towards  our  cottage  and  with  utmost  joy,  said  that  the 
Russians  are  on  the  way  to  Bobrowniki. 

We  stood  watching  the  winding  road  from  behind  our  cottages  with  the  Kunat's  family,  when 
first  small,  hardly  visible,  then  larger  and  larger  Russian  tanks  appeared.  It  strolled  almost 
leisurely  forwards  and  stopped  facing  us.  There  it  was,  a  Soviet  army  tank  of  such  a;  Kajuo^ 

unbelievable  height  and  size  as  we  had  never  seen  \r^O'(h'  - r — ^  c\nd  there,  high  perched 

on  top  of  it,  stood  a  Russian  soldier  saluting  us.  He  looked  like  a  toy,  not  a  real  person,  not 
really,  but  he  was  our  liberator,  and  we  were  suddenly  free.  It  was  an  undescribable  feeling  of 
joy,  relief  and  a  total  feeling  of  unreality  as  to  what  was  happening  to  us. 
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FOOT  NOTES 


Roman  Kierszniewiski  survived  the  war  with  his  family  and  lived  in  his  native  Poland 
until  his  death  in  1993.  I  told  the  story  of  his  and  Irena's  help  to  me  in  Yad  Vashem, 
Jeni^em  in  1950,  following  which  Roman  and  Irena  received  a  bronze  medal  for 
merit  They  were  invited  to  plant  a  tree  in  their  name  in  the  Allee  of  the  Righteous,  but 
because  of  Roman's  poor  health  declined  to  come.  Some  years  later,  I  obtained  a  small 
pension  for  them  from  the  USA  Jewish  relief  organisation  (Joint)  which  they  received 

I 

in  Ipoland  and  enjoyed  until  recently.  That,  plus  my  continued  financial  help  over  the 
years  enabled  them  to  survive  the  severe  economic  poverty  of  the  post  war  years. 

Irena,  now  82,  lives  with  her  son,  daughter-in-law  and  grandchildren  in  Warsaw. 

Mieczyslaw  Rubinski,  his  wife  Hanka  and  daughter  Terenia,  in  whose  home  I  lived 
after  escaping  from  the  ghetto  in  1943,  all  survived  the  turbulent  war  years. 
Mieczyslaw  died  comparatively  young  some  time  in  1967.  After  that  I  lost  touch  with 
his  family. 

My  aunt  Eva,  with  whom  I  spent  some  very  anxious  months  in  Zielonka,  lived  to  the 
ripe  age  of  over  80.  Immediately  after  the  war  she  located  her  'lost'  son  and  daughter- 
in-law  and  went  to  stay  with  them,  much  to  the  latter's  dislike.  A  year  or  two  later,  her 
daughter,  son-in-law  and  grandson  returned  from  exile  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Soon,  she 
joined  them  m  emigrating  to  Israel.  Unfoitunately,  her  daughter  and  grandson  died 
tragically  young. 

Marysia,  Jasia  and  Stephan  left  Bobrowniki  in  early  1945  for  Germany.  They  stayed 
for  at  least  a  year  in  one  of  the  many  camps  for  displaced  people.  Later,  they  found  an 
apartment  and  lived  there  until  they  were  granted  a  visa  to  emigrate  to  the  USA  with 
their  baby  daughter.  At  first  they  lived  in  St  Paul  then  moved,  settling  in  Phoenix 
Arizona  where  they  live  near  their  son  and  his  family.  I  saw  them  aU  in  1987. 

Jasia  lived  with  Marysia  and  Stephan  for  a  few  years  until  she  married.  She  now  lives 
with  her  husband  and  children  in  Los  Angeles. 

ft 

Basia,  the  youngest  of  her  sisters,  had  been  taken  to  work  in  German  factories  in  the 
last  stages  of  the  war.  Miraculously  she  survived  both  the  heavy  bombardment  and  the 
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harsh  working  conditions.  Immediately  after  the  war  with  some  difficulty  she  found 
her  family  in  the  German  camp  and  later  emigrated  with  them  to  the  USA. 

After  my  friends  left  for  Germany  I,  too,  left  Bobrowniki.  They  were  insistent  that  I 
should  join  them,  for  after  all  we  had  been  wonderful  friends  and  will  ever  remain  so. 
We  had  been  through  a  lot  together  and  it  was  difficult  to  part  from  them.  All  the  same, 
I  refused  I  was  already  in  touch  with  Pola  and  wanted  to  join  her  in  the  near  future.  It 
was  a  tearful  but  affectionate  farewell. 

First,  though,  I  went  to  Warsaw  and  found  my  dear  friend  Irena  Sturm.  Luckily, 

» 

though  her  house  had  been  damaged,  she  was  stiU  there  and  as  beautiful  as  ever.  She 
offered  me  accommodation  until  I  could  find  something  better  and  even  found  me  office 
work  on  the  Gazeta  Warsiawska,  where  she  worked  as  sports  editor.  I  knew  the  chief 
editor  and  his  actress  wife,  both  charming  people,  from  earlier  days. 

Soon,  quite  by  chance,  we  discovered  that  the  Rzedowski  family  and  Marian  in 
particular  were  well  and  lived  nearby.  I  will  not  forget  the  first  day  I  went  to  see  them  ; 
it  seemed  truly  incredible  that  we  -  though  alas  not  my  immediate  family  -  had  survived 
all  those  misfortunes  of  war.  It  was  a  marvellous  reunion. 

By  that  time,  Marian's  brothers  and  a  sister-in-law  had  returned  to  Warsaw,  all  in  poor 
health  after  their  arduous  years  of  exile  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Ignatz  the  middle  brother 
settled  and  maried.  Leos  the  youngest,  a  very  kind  and  lovable  man  who  was  an 
agricultural  engineer,  worked  for  the  Government  until  his  retirement.  Franka  his  wife 
had  a  job  as  a  research  chemist  They  live  in  Warsaw  and  have  often  invited  me  to 
come  to  Poland  and  visit  them.  I  just  might  do  that 

Marian  had  helped  many  Jewish  and  Polish  people  alike  during  the  war  by  working 
clandestinely  with  the  Polish  Relief  Organisation,  'Felicja'.  After  the  war,  with  his 
mother  safe  and  sound,  he  established  his  architect's  office  in  Warsaw.  He  took 
immense  pride  in  planning  and  rebuilding  some  of  the  important  buildings  in  the  capital 
which  had  been  destroyed.  Exceptionally  gifted,  he  was  successful  and  enjoyed  a 
distinguished  career.  He  and  his  wife  Zofja  visited  us  in  London  when  we  were  still 
managing  the  Swiss  Cottage  Hotel  before  Simon's  death  in  1978.  We  helped  Marian  to 
exhibit  his  paintings,  a  hobby  he  enjoyed  after  his  retirement  He  died  in  1985  at  the 
age  of  82.  ZoQa,  many  years  his  junior  and  a  dedicated  doctor/surgeon  of  laryngology, 
survived  him  and  also  lives  in  Warsaw. 
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After  the  war,  I  wrote  to  our  uncle  in  the  then  Palestine  witli  tlie  news  that  I  had 
survived  and  asking  if  he  knew  Pola's  whereabouts.  Luckily,  he  did  and  put  us  in 
touch.  Pola  had  lived  in  Bombay,  India  from  early  1941.  Soon  she  wrote  to  me, 
assuring  me  that  she  would  try  and  get  a  visa  for  me  to  emigrate  and  join  her  in 
Bombay.  In  spite  of  many  difficulties,  after  a  year  she  managed  to  obtain  the  papers 
for  my  departure.  In  May  1946  with  my  visa  from  the  British  Embassy  in  Warsaw,  I 
said  goodbye  to  my  friends  and  to  the  Rzedowski  family.  They  had  been  good  to  me, 
especially  Marian  who  had  practically  saved  my  life  and  it  was  hard  to  leave  them,  but  I 
was  impatient  to  be  with  Pola  and  start  my  new  life.  I  remember  how  they  used  to  joke 
that  I  should  sell  my  visa  on  the  black  market  and  forget  India,  where  the  lions  and 
cobras  would  eat  me  up  alive.  Pola  would  remain  in  India  until  1952,  when  she 
emigrated  to  Israel,  though  travelling  abroad  every  year  since. 

My  journey  was  a  very  long  one.  First  by  train  to  the  port,  Gdynia,  then  by  boat  to 
Stockholm,  Sweden.  After  a  prolonged  and  interesting  holiday  there,!  took  the  Dutch 
airline  KLM  to  Amsterdam  and  Rome.  After  two  days  of  flying  and  overnight  stops, 
we  arrived  in  Cairo  and  were  taken  to  the  famous  Shepherd  Hotel  with  its  oriental 
splendour  and  comfort  After  a  day  and  night  there,  visiting  the  town  and  the 
Pyramids,  we  went  on  to  Karachi,  Pakistan.  There  I  was  nearly  detained  by  the 
immigration  authorities  because  my  visa  had  expired  the  day  before.  However,  with 
help  from  my  feUow  passengers,  I  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  Bombay.  In  spite  of  not 
knowing  a  word  of  English,  with  a  little  German  and  French  I  managed  to  understand 
my  companions. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  then  but  I  wih  never  forget  the  moment  of  our  reunion 
and  how  elated  I  was  to  see  Pola  again  after  all  those  years. 
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PH  Redacted 


Mr  Reuven  Dafni, 

Vice  chairman, 

Yad  Vashem , 

The  Holocaust  Martyrs  and  Heroes  Remembrance  Authority, 
Har  Hazikaron, 

Jerusalem 


October  28,  1994 


Dear  Mr  Dafni, 

The  Birds  are  Singing  Again  :  Memoirs  of  Hanna  Lifschutz 


I  write  to  offer  you  this  copy  of  my  memoirs  and  trust  you  will  forgive  my  inaccui*acie5 
in  English.  This  is  not  written  as  a  literary  endeavour,  but  rather  one  of  remembrance. 

I  have  written  my  story  at  the  urging  of  my  children  and  grandchildren  in  order  to  bear 
witness  to  the  catastrophic  events  which  shaped  my  life  and  ended  the  existence  of  so 
many  of  my  loved  ones.  I  would  like  in  my  small  way  to  record  what  happened  and  in 
particular  to  place  on  record  the  acts  of  friendship  and  goodness  by  particular 
individuals,  including  'righteous  Gentiles’,  which  helped  save  my  life. 

I  believe  that  this  story  is  not  about  death  and  destruction  but,  above  all,  the  triumph  of 
hope. 


Yours  sincerely 


Mrs  Hanna  Lifschutz 
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PH  Redacted 


.lerusal. em.  November 


Dear  Mrs.  Litschutz: 

We  are  in  receiot  of  vour  memoirs  ''The  Birds  are  Sinai  no 
Aaatn”  which  were  kindlv  passed  over  to  our  Archives  bv  Mr. 
Reuven  Dafni . 

'i'he  Yad  Va.shem  Archives  areariv  aoorecia’‘e  vour  aenerous 
and  orapound  con t r i bu r t on  ro  onr  Record  Group  of  Memoirs.  The 
a  .bo  ve -iTien  r  1  on  ed  was  reai.stened  at  the  Archive.‘=^  and  vo>.i  mav 
r"  ^  r  r  ■T'  o  1  r  a  .s  r^'  o  I  'i.Xbl 

i  ra.k. e  rne  i  i  he^rrv  ro  auorg  voiin  ox^rn  word.s  roar  vour  s^r. rv 
IS  ‘'above  ail  tne  rriumph  or  hope”  and  wish  vou  be  healrnv 
and  wealrnv  rhrou<ihour  vour  iife  and  \.  remain 


Yad  Vashem  Archives 


P.O  B.  3-177.  JERUSALlW  9l03i,  TEL 
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SURVIVORS  OF  THE 


VISUAL  HISTORY  FOUNDATION^ 


12  March  1997 
Hanna  Lifschutz 

Pll  Redacted 


Dear  Ms.  Lifschutz, 

In  sharing  your  personal  testimony  as  a  survivor  of  the  Holocaust,  you  have 
granted  future  generations  the  opportunity  to  experience  a  personal 
connection  with  history. 

Your  interview  will  be  carefully  preserved  as  an  important  part  of  the  most 
comprehensive  library  of  testimonies  ever  collected.  Far  into  the  future, 
people  will  be  able  to  see  a  face,  hear  a  voice,  and  observe  a  life,  so  that  they 
may  listen  and  learn,  and  always  remember. 

Thank  you  for  your  invaluable  contribution,  your  strength,  and  your 
generosity  of  spirit. 


All  my  best. 


Chairman 


MainOfrce  •  Post  Oftice  Box  3168  •  Los  Angeles,  California  90078-3168 


PHONE  818.777-7802  FAX  818.733-0312 
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Mrs  H  Lifschutz 

PH  Redacted 


HOLOCAUST  MEMORIAL  CENTRE 


Laxton,  Newark,  Notts,  NG22  OPA 
Tel.  01623  836627  Fax.  01623  836647 


20th  September  1999 


Dear  Hanna, 

We  were  absolutely  delighted  to  receive  your  memoirs:  The  Birds  Are  Singing  Again'. 
Thank  you  very  much  indeed.  We  look  forward  to  reading  them  and  will  make  them 
available  for  students  to  have  that  privilege  as  well. 

It  was  really  nice  to  see  you  on  the  5th  September.  We  were  favoured  with  a  wonderful 
day,  lovely  weather  and  an  illuminating  address  by  Prof.  Rubenstein. 

We  wish  you  and  the  family  a  blessed  and  sweet  New  Y ear. 

Yours  sincerely. 


Marina  Smith 


r 


Reg.  Charity  No:  509022 

Company  Limited  by  Guarantee  in  Er^land  No:  1388313 
Reg.  Office:  Beth  Shalom,  Laxton,  Newark  NG22  OPA 
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Simon  in  India  1941-1962 


Curiously  enough  my  future  husband  had  had  the  same  war  fortunes  as  Pola.  She  met  him  with  a 
group  of  friends  in  Kovno  Lituania,  again  in  Japan  and  then  in  Bombay  in  1941  where  their 
journey  ended.  I  was  introduced  to  him  by  Pola  on  one  of  his  routine  visits  from  Hyderabad  to 
Bombay  in  July  1946.  He  lived  and  worked  in  Hyderabad  at  the  time  and  was  building  a  large 
glass  factory  with  about  1,500  workers  for  a  wealthy  industrialist. 

In  1939  just  before  the  first  bombardment  of  Warsaw,  Simon  left  his  well  established  business  in 
the  glass  industry,  his  substantial  bank  account  and  escaped  from  the  German  occupation  of 
Poland  proper  by  returning  to  his  parents'  home  in  Zolkiew  in  a  part  of  south-east  Poland  which 
was  given  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940  under  the  partition  agreed  in  the  Ribbentrop  -  Molotov  pact 
He  stayed  with  his  parents  for  a  few  months  under  the  Soviet  occupation.  As  he  was  certain  that 
things  could  not  work  out  well  with  either  the  Soviets  or  with  the  Germans  he  decided  to  seek 
better  fortune  elsewhere.  The  only  available  escape  from  there  was  Lithuania,  from  where  he 
hoped  to  get  further  away.  He  left  his  elderly  parents  who  later  perished  under  the  German 
occupation.  Money  was  not  available,  so  his  mother  gave  him  her  thick  golden  chain  which  Simon 
inserted  in'his  shoelace.  Somehow,  with  great  difficulties,  he  crossed  the  border  and  came  to 
Kovno  in  Lithuania.  He  found  a  job  as  a  waiter  in  a  local  restaurant  and  rented  a  nice  room  to  live 
in.  He  met  many  refugees  emerging  from  Poland,  among  them  my  sister  Pola,  and  became  very 
popular  with  them  by  providing  free  meals.  Pola  always  maintains  that  Simon  was  practically  the 
only  refugee  who  had  a  comfortable  lodgings  for  himself  for  the  short  time  he  lived  there. 
Whenever  in  financial  difficulties  he  would  cut  a  small  piece  of  the  golden  chain  in  his  shoelace  and 
sell  it  for  his  needs. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  Japanese  consul  was  giving  visas  to  Jewish  refugees  to  go  to 
Curacao  in  the  Dutch  Antilles,  with  a  transit  thi'ough  Japan,  Simon  obtained  one  for  himself  and 
with  great  difficulty  some  for  his  friends  who  were  unable  to  help  themselves.  There  were 
altogether  about  3500  Jews  who  escaped  in  tliis  way. 

He  travelled  to  Moscow  and  boarded  the  Trans-Siberian  train  to  Vladivostock  in  1941  with  his 
assigned  group.  After  a  long  journey  across  the  continent  of  the  Soviet  Union  the  group  arrived  in 
Vladivostok  and  was  shipped  in  a  dilapidated  little  boat  to  Tzuruga  in  Japan  where  he  arrived  in 
early  1941. 

Once  there  he,  like  the  other  Jewish  refugees,  was  taken  care  of  by  the  small  Jewish  community  in 
Japan  and  was  given  a  modest  but  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  live  on.  He  visited  Tokyo  as  well 
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as  quite  a  few  of  the  main  Japanese  towns  which  he  found  very  interesting  but  remote.  He  was 
enchanted  with  the  Japanese  culture,  elegant  manners,  dress  and  cleanliness. 

Regrettably  other  people,  notably  later  the  English  and  the  American  prisoners  of  war,  could  not 
say  the  same  about  the  Japanese  but  the  Polish  Jewish  refugees  never  experienced  any  hostility 
whatsoever.  In  later  years,  Simon  always  spoke  of  taking  me  on  a  holiday  to  Japan  but 
unfortunately  it  did  not  materialise. 

After  six  months  with  his  companions  in  Japan,  Simon  boarded  a  ship  to  Shanghai  -  China.  He 
soon  realised  that  he  could  only  stay  for  a  short  time  in  this  great  port.  He  was  appalled  by  the 
great  poverty  in  general  and  by  the  apathy  of  the  many  German  Jewish  refugees  who  had  arrived 
there  before  him  and  who  had  not  had  the  initiative  to  improve  their  position.  His  small  group  of 
friends  decided  to  leave  Shanghai  as  soon  as  possible.  They  had  previously  secured  modest 
financial  help  from  the  Jewish  Joint  Relief  Association  in  the  United  States  and  had  tried  to 
emigrate  to  Palestine  but  the  English  were  not  issuing  any  visas  to  Palestine  as  Rommel's  army 
was  already  in  Egypt.  The  group  then  stowed  away  on  a  large  ship  and  reached  Rangoon  in  Burma 
at  the  end  of  1941. 

In  Rangoon  which  still  belonged  like  India  to  the  British  Empire,  Simon  parted  with  his  travelling 
comrades  and  began  searching  for  some  work  as  he  did  not  want  to  depend  too  much  on  the 
American  charities.  Eventually  Simon  obtained  a  baker's  job.  He  worked  very  hard  for  a  very 
modest  living  and,  not  being  able  to  pay  for  any  kind  of  accommodation,  he  obtained  permission  to 
sleep  on  a  table  once  work  was  finished.  He  simply  put  a  blanket  on  it  and  something  under  his 
head  and  slept  soundly,  although  not  comfortably.  This  spartan  way  of  living  did  not  diminish  his 
spirits.  During  the  day  he  helped  bake  fancy  cakes  and  bread  and  in  the  evenings  Simon  met  his 
friends  with  a  big  bag  of  goodies  and  distributed  cakes  to  all  of  them.  On  weekends  he  travelled  a 
little  to  see  other  places  but  it  was  already  dangerous  to  go  too  far  so  his  sight-seeing  was  rather 
restricted. 

After  a  few  weeks,  the  Greek  owners  of  the  bakery,  recognising  Simon's  hard  work  and  honesty, 
offered  him  the  'higher'  position  that  of  the  cashier,  but  Simon  refused  because  he  was  already 
looking  to  leave. 

r 

One  day  he  came  across  an  advertisement  in  the  local  English  newspaper  for  a  good  Job  for  a  glass 
technologist  in  a  glass  factory  in  Singapore.  He  immediately  replied  and  was  accepted  for  the  job. 
Simon  was  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  leaving  Rangoon  for  the  more  civilised  Singapore  with  its 
much  more  English  Establishment.  He  bought  his  sailing  ticket  and  was  on  the  point  of  saying 
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goodbye  to  his  numerous  friends  when  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour  occurred  in  December 

1941. 

Greatly  concerned  by  the  prospect  that  the  Japanese  would  soon  take  over  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
south  east  Asia,  he  decided  not  to  take  up  the  job  in  Singapore.  He  waited  for  a  while  in  Rangoon 
and  at  the  first  opportunity  boarded  a  large  vessel  sailing  to  India  and  arrived  in  Bombay  early 

1942. 

In  Bombay,  he  found  many  of  his  old  friends  from  the  refugee  trail,  including  Pola  who  was 
already  married  by  then.  He  applied  for  a  job  and  found  one  in  Delhi  as  director  of  a  project 
building  a  large  new  glass  factory.  He  had  to  live  on  the  new  factory's  site  which  was  in  the 
desert.  There  he  stayed  and  slept  in  a  tent  and  worked  very  hard  in  unbearable  heat  supervising  the 
building  work.  The  desert  winds  covered  everything  in  a  fine  layer  of  dust  and  he  always  recalled 
this  time  by  his  memory  of  the  food  which  was  always  full  of  sand.  Yet  he  stayed  there  until  he 
completed  the  new  factory. 
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Simon  met,  by  some  extraordinary  coincidence,  another  glass  technologist  who  was 
also  a  a  native  of  Poland  and  was  employed  by  the  government  of  India  as  a  chief 
advisor  to  the  glass  industry.  On  Dr.  Nadel’s  routine  visit  to  the  Delhi  glass  factory,  he 
met  Simon  and  was  greatly  impressed  by  his  knowledge  of  glass  making,  hard  work 
and  enthusiasm.  Immediately  after  Simon  completed  his  work  in  Delhi  in  1943,  Dr. 
Nadel  recommended  him  to  a  wealthy  industrialist  of  Hyderabad,  a  Muslim  state  ruled 
by  the  Nizam,  his  highness  the  maharaja  of  Hyderabad,  now  long  deceased.  It  was  a 
much  better  paid  job  with  many  attractive  additions.  Although  Simon  had  by  then  a 
good  knowledge  of  conditions  in  India,  this  job  seemed  to  be  an  insurmountable  task 
requiring  more  physical  strength,  courage  and  great  ingenuity  in  dealing  with 
unfamiliar  surroundings.  The  factory  was  planned  to  accommodate  1500  working 
men,  people  without  the  slightest  idea  about  glass-making.  A  few  able,  young  Indian 
technologists  and  engineers  assisted  him  with  his  work.  By  the  time  I  arrived  in  India 
in  May,  1946,  Simon  had  a  almost  completed  his  vast  task  and  the  factory  was  already 
in  working  order. 


I  first  met  Simon  on  one  of  his  frequent  visits  to  Bombay.  He  also  visited  my  sister 
Pola,  whom  he  knew  as  a  refugee  in  Lithuania  and  Japan.  He  was  a  handsome  man 
of  41  years,  self-assured,  and,  by  now,  quite  successful.  He  made  a  wonderful 
impression  on  me  and  I  very  much  looked  forward  to  seeing  him  again.  With  time  he 
came  to  see  us  more  and  more  often  and  after  three  months  he  asked  me  to  marry 
him.  I  was  delighted  to  accept.  Our  wedding  was  in  Bombay  on  November  the  10th 
1947.  We  spent  our  honeymoon  in  the  South  of  India,  a  beautiful  part  of  the  country. 
We  toured  the  majestic  Nilgeree  mountains,  where  coffee  and  tea  grow  in  abundance 
and  visited  the  states  of  Mysore  and  Bangalore.  Further  south  we  saw  the  Hindu 
temples.  We  returned  to  Hyderebad  in  high  spirits,  Simon  speeded  up  the  completion 
of  the  factory  whilst  I  set  about  making  a  home  for  us.  I  met  many  interesting  people 
from  all  walks  of  life  and  we  entertained  many  Hindu,  Muslim  and  Parsee  friends  as 
well  as  British  colonialists.  We  made  friends  among  many  of  them  which  lasted  for 
years.  I  was  very  impressed  by  the  hospitality  and  kindness  people  showed  us.  I 
particularly  admired  the  lack  of  prejudice  toward  people  based  on  their  place  of  origin 
or  religious  belief.  We  stayed  for  one  more  year  before  Simon  returned  the 
management  of  the  -factory  to  its  owners.  We  were  very  sad  to  leave  our  friends,  but 
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departed  for  Bombay  in  1948. 


I  recall  something  amusing  from  our  stay  in  Hyderabad.  The  state  minted 
commemorative  22  carat  gold  coins  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  Maharaja.  The 
citizens  of  Hyderebad  were  obliged  to  buy  some  of  them.  Many  people  were  invited 
to  a  grand  celebration  on  the  grounds  of  his  palace.  Ironically,  splendidly  dressed 
guards  held  great  copper  plates  at  the  gates  where  guests  had  to  place  these  same 
gold  coins  as  a  birthday  present  to  one  of  India’s  richest  men. 


Curiously  enough,  many  of  the  workers  from  the  Hyderabad  glass  factory  joined 
Simon  at  the  new  one  he  began  to  build  in  Bombay.  In  fact  they  stayed  with  him 
throughout  all  his  remaining  years  in  India  and  travelled  with  him  from  job  to  job.  I 
have  attached  a  touching  document  which  they  sent  to  us  in  London  in  1973  long  after 
Simon’s  retirement.  Although  he  was  very  demanding  and  hard  on  them  at  times  the 
majority  of  them  learned  the  difficult  skill  of  glass  making.  Their  families  were  grateful 
to  Simon  for  equipping  them  with  the  means  to  improve  their  own  lives. 


In  Bombay,  a  new  life  began  for  us.  We  set  up  our  home  where  our  children  were  born 
in  1949  and  1952.  I  was  extremely  happy  to  have  my  sister  living  nearby  us,  but 
unfortunately  she  left  India  for  Israel  in  1952.  Simon  spent  the  following  ten  years 
working  successfully  within  the  glass  industry.  Sometime  during  1954  Simon  and  I 
established  a  ceramic  studio  for  Indian  artists.  We  had  often  admired  mosaic  ceramic 
murals  and  also  tiles  we  had  seen  whilst  visiting  Portugal.  We  thought  we  might  try  to 
encourage  Indian  artists  to  follow  this  direction.  There  were  many  talented  Indian 
artists,  some  of  them  too  poor  to  buy  canvases  or  paints.  We  encouraged  them  to  try 
this  media.  We  invited  experts  from  Valories,  in  France,  who  taught  out  our  team  the 
intricate  skills  of  ceramic  art.  The  artists  eventually  created  some  lovely  work  which 
was  affordable  for  the  general  public  to  decorate  there  homes.  Large  murals  were 
commissioned  by  many  houses  and  villas.  The  studio  flourished  throughout  our  time 
in  India.  Before  we  left  it  was  partly  incorporated  with  the  Indian  ceramic  centre. 
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Sometime  before  leaving  India  for  good,  we  made  a  trip  to  Orangabad  to  see  the  the 
caves  of  Ellora  and  Ajanta.  We  took  our  8  year  old  daughter,  Vivien,  with  us.  The 
caves  were  built  over  400  years  from  2  centuries  BC.  The  Buddhist  philosophy  and 
teachings  dominated  in  India  for  a  thousand  years  to  be  replaced  eventually  by 
Hinduism.  The  persecuted  Buddhist  monks  found  shelter  in  some  natural  mountains 
caves.  Generations  of  artists  carved  beautiful  temples  and  sculptures  of  Buddha  into 
the  Ellora  caves.  We  climbed  high  and  were  astonished  to  see  the  monumental  work 
completed  by  hand  and  hand-tools  alone.  Inside  the  Ajanta  caves  on  the  other  hand 
were  the  most  beautiful  frescoes  of  Indian  life.  Beautiful  women,  painted  with  natural 
dies  danced  on  the  inside  of  the  cavern  walls.  The  Ajunta  frescoes  remain  a  constant 
enigma  to  visitors  to  this  very  day  -  how  could  they  have  been  painted?  It  was 
possible,  we  were  told,  that  by  propping  a  metal  sheet  against  the  cave  opening  at 
high  noon,  the  reflected  sunlight  would  penetrate  the  darkness.  The  artists  would 
have  had  a  limited  time  to  do  their  magnificent  work  -  but  we  will  never  know  for  sure 
exactly  how  it  was  done.  In  any  case  the  temples  of  Ellora  and  the  Frescoes  of  Ajunta 
remain  a  mystery  and  a  marvel  of  ancient  Buddhist  society. 


It  would  be  unfair  not  to  mention  the  great  event  of  Indian  Independence  in  1947. 
There  were  many  tragic  events  during  this  memorable  period  when  the  power  was 
transferred  from  the  colonial  English  in  to  the  Muslim’s  of  Pakistan  and  Hindus  of  India. 
We  Europeans  never  at  any  time  suffered  in  the  least.  The  Hindus  and  Muslims  never 
showed  us  any  animosity  as  we  mingled  among  the  crowds.  The  prolonged  festivities 
were  taking  the  Indian  nation,  through  pain  and  often  tragedy,  toward  independence. 
They  always  treated  us  with  great  courtesy,  politeness  as  well  as  hospitality. 


I  left  India  after  13  years  with  the  children  and  arrived  in  London  in  autumn,  1958.  It 
was  time  now  to  move  on.  My  health  forced  me  to  live  in  a  cooler  climate  and  there 
was  the  children’s  education  to  consider.  Vivien  was  9  years  old  and  Alex  was  7. 
Simon  stayed  on  in  Bombay  to  sell  the  last  completed  factory  where  we  returned 
occasionally  to  visit.  He  tried  to  find  an  appropriate  future  owner  befitting  his  previous 
work  and  ensuring  the  welfare  of  the  workers.  This  glass  factory  was  a  showpiece 
throughout  the  far  east.  He  eventually  succeeded  to  sell  the  factory  to  the  Maharaja  of 
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Indore  in  1962.  Simon  then  left  India  after  21  productive  years  to  join  us  in  London.  In 
1964,  Simon  bought  four  old  dilapidated  boarding  houses  which  had  served  as 
homes  for  Jewish  refugees  during  the  war.  He  rebuilt  and  beautifully  furnished  them 
and  named  it  the  Swiss  Cottage  Hofeir'  We  ran  it  as  a  family,  without  previous  hotel 
experience,  and  it  became  a  home  to  many  people.  Politicians  from  Israel  and 
Portugal  and  international  businessmen  from  around  the  world  frequently  stayed  with 
us. 


When  he  died  after  a  short  illness  in  1979,  I  asked  our  dear  friend  Rabbi  Hugo  Gryn  to 
help  me  compose  an  inscription  befitting  this  extraordinarily  gifted  and  good  man. 
Hugo  told  me  and  I  put  on  the  beautiful  grey  granite  monument,  the  following  simple 
words,  “  Simon  Lifschutz,  1979,  he  was  good  to  life”.  Missed  by  his  family  and  friends, 
he  was  indeed  very  good  to  life. 
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WEST  LONDON  SYNAGOGUE  OF  BRITISH  JEWS  JP!*  p'p 

UI'I’EK  UERKELCY  STREET 

*  CO*vStM»XNi  cy  i*<  S'SaCOCvX  S  <y  C«C*> 


HG/SC/0702 

1st  July  1992 


Mrs.  Hanna  Lifschutz, 

Pll  Redacted 

I 


Dear  Hanka, 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  nostalgia  and  pleasure  and  enthusiasm  for  Simon  your 
letter  and  the  enclosures  have  given  to  me.  I  shall  treasure  them  as  reminders  of 
Simon  as  well  as  the  people  whose  lives  were  touched  in  such  a  blessed  way  by  his. 

Apart  from  the  "over  the  top"  language,  the  sentiments  I  am  sure  are  totally  justified 
as  they  are  sincere. 

With  much  love  and  hopes  to  see  you  soon. 

Yours  as  always. 


Rabbi  Hugo  Gryn. 


V 


Rabbi 

RAS04  HUGO  GRYN 
Associaie  Rabbis 
RASet  ROeCRT  SHAFRtTZ 
RASet  JACOUELfNE  TA8ICK 


Commuo<ca(«yvi  to  t>«  ado^rsveo  lo 

33  SEYMOUR  PLACE  LONDON  WIH  6AT 
TELEPHONE  071 -723  4404 


CtxjfHy  No  212143 
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Jackv  and  Hugo  Grvn 


We  first  met  Jacky  and  Hugo  in  Bombay.  They  came  to  India  some  time  in  1950  and 
soon  afterwards  their  first  daughter,  Gabbi,  was  born.  Hugo  had  just  left  the  United 
States  and  came,  by  invitation,  as  a  Rabbi  to  the  ‘Bene  Israel’  community.  They  were 
soon  established  and  Hugo  undertook  his  difficult  task  with  relish.  He  devoted  all  his 
time  to  this  rather  neglected  Jewish  community.  Over  a  few  years  he  restored  their 
dignity,  giving  them  meaningful  religious  teaching  and  directing  these  people  in  to  the 
right  path  of  Judaism.  He  made  a  great  success  of  his  work  with  them.  From  the 
beginning  we  established  a  very  close  friendship  with  them.  We  admired  Hugo’s  work 
and  enjoyed  Jacky’s  lively  and  happy  personality.  We  all  were  included  in  to  the 
Israeli  circle  and  formed  a  close  friendship  with  the  first  Israeli  consul  to  India,  Gabbi 
and  Fay  Doron,  and  later  on  with  Abi  and  Rachel  Caspi. 


For  many  years  Hugo  has  been  the  senior  Rabbi  at  the  thriving  West  London 
Synagogue  which  has  several  thousand  members.  He  has  recently  been  awarded  a 
CBE  for  his  inter-community  work  between  Christians,  Jews  and  the  Asian  community, 
giving  much  of  his  time  to  this  worthy  cause.  He  often  gives  radio  and  television 
interviews  and  talks  about  his  war  experiences  as  a  youngster  in  Auschwitz 
extermination  camp,  where  he  was  taken  with  his  late  father. 


Over  the  years  he  has  given  his  blessings  to  the  marriages  of  my  daughter  Vivien  and 
son  Alex.  He  has  officiated  at  the  Barmitzvah’s  of  my  grandsons  Matthew  and  Simon. 
His  speeches  on  these  occasions,  as  with  his  sermons  in  the  Synagogue,  were  heart¬ 
searching  and  encouraging.  We  always  had  a  marvellous  time  together  with  Hugo 
and  Jacky,  when  dear  Simon  was  alive.  We  often  celebrated  family  birthdays  or 
marriages  together  and  enjoyed  immensely  their  charming  company.  We  will  always 
remember  Hugo  as  an  extremely  kind  and  tolerant  man  as  well  as  a  a  very  good  friend 
to  all  of  us. 
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